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Ir this War is won by the Allies in the West but leaves Germany 
astride of Eastern and South-Eastern Europe and with a free 
hand to exploit the immeasurable natural resources and the vast 
man-power of Russia, then assuredly will Germany forge the 
fetters of future generations of mankind. Germany guiding and 
controlling the Pan-Turanian movement will lose us India, and 
the British Empire as a whole will either disintegrate or come 
under her political and economic domination. 

In an article in the December number of this Review’ I dealt 
at length with the causes which brought about the Revolution 
and the anarchic developments which were at that time taking 
place. In that article I ventured to predict what would be the 
logical outcome of these various factors, and unfortunately my 
prediction has proved only too well founded. It is, however, 
necessary in this article to cover part of the same ground in order 
to give a complete picture. 

What are the main causes of the success of the Bolsheviks 
in Russia? The appalling ignorance of the masses, 70 per cent. 
certainly, 80 per cent. probably, of whom are illiterate, their 

* ‘Some Russian Realities,’ Nineteenth Century and After, December 1917. 
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primitive state of development, their total unpreparedness for 
independent political life, and as a consequence their inability 
to discriminate between political freedom and licence; the con- 
scription of millions of men for the army; the calamities and 
sufferings of the soldiers and the people during this severe War 
owing to the criminal mismanagement of the men in power ; and 
finally the dislocation of the transport system all over the country 
which brought the towns to a state bordering on starvation. 

On the 14th of March the Emperor abdicated and on the 
following day Prince Lvoff’s Government was constituted. 
Germany took measures in good time ; within a month the Bolshe- 
vist party with Lenin at its head, subsidised by Germany, advo- 
cated a separate peace. The Bolshevists in the Soviet became 
more and more powerful. They demoralised the manual workers 
in the towns, the Army and the Navy, and on the 7th of November 
usurped by armed force the authority of Government. Germany 
undoubtedly was behind these machinations and paid the cost. 
When the Bolshevists came into power they obtained control of 
the State funds and used them under German direction to pro- 
pagate their creed of class hatred and plunder, and their policy of 
anarchy and national: ruin. All the Bolshevist leaders in their 
speeches violently attacked the Entente Allies—Trotsky was par- 
ticularly bitter against England and America. It is further indi- 
cative of the influence and control of Germany and of the real 
feelings of the Bolshevists towards the Entente that they repu- 
diated Russia’s foreign debts. England is the largest creditor 
to-day—to the extent of over 700 millions sterling. France comes 
next with 550,000,000/. ; the United States and Japan have also 
advanced considerable sums. Germany on the other hand has 
lent no money to Russia, and while the Bolshevists confiscated 
British and Allied enterprises, British private funds, and made 
a point of discriminating against us in particular, the Germans in 
Russia have suffered lightly, if at all. Yet we have our ‘ Pacifists ’ 
and Socialists preaching and writing in this country about the 
purity of Bolshevist ideals and of their great services to humanity 
and international democracy. : 

These wholesale robberies—they are nothing less—reinforced 
by German subsidies, and by a merry use of the Government 
printing presses for the issue of paper currency, have enabled the 
Bolshevists to dominate the Great Russians who inhabit the 
Northern and Central regions and are the most numerous of the 
varied nationalities of the Empire. If the Bolshevist bubble has 


not yet burst, the maim reason is that the money is still forth- 
coming to keep it intact. The Red Guards, for instance, whom 
they created, at first mainly from among their own partisans, 
were given pay and privileges on such an extravagant scale that 
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this mercenary organisation attracted large numbers of the Secret 
Police of the Tsar’s regime, disaffected soldiers and sailors, adven- 
turers and criminals, and will continue to be a strong weapon in 
their hands so long as funds last. This facf—that a large number 
of the active members of the Bolshevists were formerly police offi- 
cials or secret agents or members of the ‘ Black Hundred,’ in other 
words monarchists to a man—is extremely interesting and may 
be significant. It lends colour to the suspicion, which I do not 
endorse but which is by no means incredible, that the Bolshevist 
game, inspired of course from Berlin, is to reduce Russia to such 
a state of chaos and terrorism, to give it so thoroughgoing a lesson 
in the evils of unfettered democracy, that the whole country will 
cry out for the restoration of the monarchy. I have myself no 
manner of doubt that the Tsardom, probably in a less absolute 
form, will eventually be re-established. It is the only system of 
government congruous to the Russian mind and temperament and 
to the instincts of the masses. But though there are a thousand 
wheels within wheels in the Bolshevist movement, and though 
the inner and directing ring is largely composed of monarchists, 
I hesitate to accept the theory that the terrible inflictions-which 
Russia is now enduring are the result of a plot to restore the 
throne and to save Germany from the contagion of ‘ social demo- 
cracy.’ It is at once simpler and probably more accurate to think 
of the Bolshevists as at least as much the consequence as the cause 
of the chaos over which they affect to rule. 

The weakness of their position, however, is that there are 
Natural Laws, fixed in the condition of things, which even the 
Bolshevists cannot contend against. Nature has not provided 
North and Central Russia very liberally with either good climate 
or good soil. The very districts, therefore, where Bolshevist 
power is supreme are those that are most dependent on the food- 
producing parts of the Empire. A glance at the Map which 
accompanies this article shows that the countries of Russia which 
are in the food-producing belt—that is to say, Southern Russia, 
the Ukraine, the Cossack or Eastern Federation, Siberia and the 
Caucasus—are fighting against Bolshevist rule. In North and 
Central Russia the peasants are settled mainly on land held by 
communities ; and only some 15 per cent. of them are freeholders, 
whereas throughout the Southern food-belt all the peasants own 
their holdings and in Siberia they have been colonised on a system 
of perpetual grants from the State. These people, having something 
to defend, are not Bolshevist. The Bolshevist theories and prac- 
tices of expropriation of property without payment are abhorrent 
tothem. But even when payment is offered, whether in Northern 
Russia or in the South, the peasant has refused to sell his grain 
unless he received in return the commodities he required—clothes, 
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boots, linen etc.—instead of the depreciated money with which 
he could not buy what he wanted for the simple reason that these 
things do not exist in Russia to-day. 

The Bolshevists, like all other social Revolutionaries, believe 
blindly in the infallibility of their ideas and cannot be reasoned 
with. It would be like preaching to the winds in a hurricane to 
try to make them understand that Laws of Nature govern the 
political economy of the Universe. But Nature is forcing them 
and the simple ignorant people whom they have bedevilled, to 
learn from fact, from bitter personal experience, what the Divine 
administration of this world really is. Northern Russia is short 
of food; the peasants produce barely sufficient for their own 
requirements ; the people of the towns are starving ; at Petrograd 
disease is rampant; and the whole Bolshevist reign of terror is 
menaced by the starvation of the people and by the furious passions 
which hunger necessarily unleashes. 

At Brest-Litovsk the Bolshevists proclaimed to the world and 
to their German pay-masters the doctrine of the ‘ self-determin- 
ation of peoples.’ They announced that every nationality or 
region of the late Empire had the right to an independent existence 
under a form of government of its own choosing. But when you 
get down to the bone of life what matters is not liberty or any 
theory of politics whatever. What matters is food. The Bolshe- 
vists want to convert the world to their creed. But before every- 
thing else they want food. It is the antagonistic interplay of 
these two desires that accounts for much that is otherwise inex- 
plicable in current happenings in Russia. It explains why the 
Bolshevists had to qualify their adhesion to the ‘ self-determination 
of peoples.’ They soon saw that in practice it meant that the 
districts which had the food set up as independent States and 
left the starving Bolshevist regions even worse off than they were 
before. It was therefore proclaimed from Petrograd that these 
new States could not be recognised unless the Bolshevists approved 
the form of government they had adopted, unless, in short, they 
turned Bolshevist themselves, submitted to Bolshevist influence, 
and were willing to release their food to fill Bolshevist stomachs. 
Why did war break out between the Bolshevists and the Ukraine, 
between the Bolshevists and the Cossacks, between the Bolshe- 
vists and Rumania? Partly because these peoples spit from 
them in contempt the whole Bolshevist creed; mainly because 
they have the food which Northern and Central Russia lacks. 
The Bolshevists fought everywhere except on the Austro- 
German front and everyone except the enemies of their country. 
But whatever they do or leave undone—when they recognise the 

y Finnish Government and then dispatch the Red Guards to 
suppress it—through all their spasms of action or inaction—the 
central clue, the controlling motive is the search for food. 
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But suppose for a moment that, in spite of all armed opposi- 
tion, they do succeed in collecting it in the Ukraine or on the 
Don or in Siberia, how are they going to transport it to Northern 
Russia? The railways are practically broken down, a great part 
of the rolling stock has to be repaired, and so many of the former 
railway employees are now capitalists, thanks to the Bolshevist 
policy of plunder and loot, so many of them are now engaged in 
managing the railways, in occupying highly remunerative Bolshe- 
vist administrative posts and in governing and exterminating the 
bourgeois, and so many have now joined the Red Guards and are 
busy enriching themselves, that there are not sufficient railway 
workers to keep more than a few trains running. The railways 
moreover require wood and coal; but the miners’ wages are now 
so high that they only work occasionally and produce only about 
10 per cent. of what the railways require. Many mines are closed 
down. Wood is also used for fuel, but the same reasons for its 
scarcity apply. The workers have now money but there are not 
enough bourgeois or ruined capitalists to employ in getting the 
coal or the wood. Fewer trains must therefore be run. 

Then the Army, which at the beginning of the Revolution 
numbered some 12,000,000 men, is simply not wanted under the 
Bolshevist regime and the undisciplined and demoralised soldiers 
are free to go home. Millions are now trekking homewards and 
as they go they take food by force, get drunk, and plunder and 
destroy when they are passing through country that is not their 
own. They commandeer railway trains, but these trains are 
going East : there are few returning back with food to North and 
Central Russia. Think of the strain upon transport of this mul- 
titudinous migration. After the Japanese War it took consider- 
ably over a year to bring under 2,000,000 men back from Man- 
churia, and the effort so disorganised communications that the 
iron industries of the Urals were ruined for several years, no 
goods could be sent to the Volga, and Russia and 200,000 work- 
men suffered. But the Armies then were disciplined. To-day 
there is no discipline, every man is his own master, he can do as 
he likes; and the Bolshevist Government allows him to take his 
equipment and rifle with him. The demobilisation of these 
millions of men may be quicker than it would have been had they 
been under discipline and obliged to wait their turn, for the rail- 
way system of the Russian Empire even at its best was always 
very inadequate. To-day men are returning home in driblets, 
in regiments, in mobs, on foot, on horseback, on trains when they 
can get a ride, but all are trying to get home. They want food 
to keep alive, and as they are armed they take it as they go 
Northern Russia without food must suffer most, as it is neat 
the front and has to be crossed on the way to the outlying parts 
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of the Empire. Pray God that the terrible tramp home of the 
soldiers may soon be over. 

The Bolshevists of Northern Rinsilt while not signing a formal 
Peace Treaty with Germany declared as ended the state of 
war with the Central Powers, and ordered the complete 
demobilisation of the Russian forces on all fronts. But Germany 
has not gained much thereby. There is no food in Northern 
Russia, and Germany, like the Bolshevists, wants food. The 
invasion of a starving country where anarchy and chaos reign 
supreme, where everything after Bolshevist rule has to be recon- 
structed and reorganised, will only increase Germany’s many 
difficulties. 

The Social Revolution then has not borne the fruits which 
were looked for; the Millennium is still far away. But this 
great convulsion through trial, suffering and hunger will bring 
the people back to reason. Until the Bolshevists have squan- 
dered the monies they have expropriated they may still continue 
their aimless courses ; but they are fast reaching the end of their 
purses and their tether, and the day of reckoning and reaction, 
for them and for their inhuman creed, cannot now be far off. 
Meanwhile, through all the chaos and anarchy, there is one self- 
evident fact staring one in the face—North and Central Russia 
cannot permit the Empire which she created to disintegrate, she 
cannot do without the countries on the food-belt, she cannot do 
without the coal and iron of the South. The Bolshevist leaders 
may shout about the ‘ self-determination of peoples,’ but there 
is a subconscious conviction, a natural intuitive sense, in the 
mass of Russians which tells them that the Russian Empire, the 
’ Russian people, must not, and was never meant to, disintegrate. 
At the bidding of their Russian followers the Bolshevists went ° 
back on their principles so far as the Russian peoples are con- 
cerned. When the people of North and Central Russia return to 
sanity, who is it in the Russian Empire that can gainsay them, 
what people that will not gladly come back into the fold? 

The Great Russians, the people of the North and Central 
regions, founded the Russian Empire. They represent over 
70 per cent. of the people that inhabit European Russia and the 
Caucasus, 85 per cent. of Siberia and 66 per cent. or more of 
the total population of the Russian Empire. The Ukraine is the 
old historical name for Little Russia. The Ukraine National 
movement commenced in Austria amongst the Slav element, and 
was artificially supported by the Austrian Government to counter- 
act the desire of the large part of the Galician population, over 
3,000,000 of whom are Little Russians, with frontiers coterminous 
with the Ukraine on the East, to join with Russia. The separatist 
tendencies of the Ukraine party were directed to the severance 
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of Little Russia from Russia itself and its junction with the 
Slav element in Austria under the sovereignty of the Austrian 
Monarchy. Austrian money fostered the movement but, even 
as late as a year ago, it was of insignificant importance and had 
no success amongst the large mass of peasants. At the begin- 
ning of the Russian Revolution all the leaders of this movement 
who were in Austria returned to the Ukraine with large sums of 
money and commenced an active campaign in favour of autonomy 
for Little Russia. They obtained to some extent the support of 
the uncultured masses by promises of free land. The Rada, or 
Elected Assembly, is at the head of this movement, which is 
anti-Bolshevist. The Russian is the second strong party in the 
Ukraine. It comprises the Greater Russian element living in 
Little Russia and includes sensible elements, most of the bour- 
geois cultured Little Russians, and some of the more educated 
Little Russian peasants. This party, at present, while the 
Bolshevists and the Ukraine Rada are fighting amongst them- 
selves for power, is quiescent, but will play an important part 
in the future when Northern Russia has a stable Government. 
The third element is the Bolshevist, in the shape of soldiers’ and 
workmen’s Soviets, and certain military garrisons and reserve 
regiments. But the insubordination and excesses of these Russian 
non-Ukrainian Bolshevist soldiers have disgusted the local popu- 
lace, who have demanded that they should be removed from 
Little Russia. This has had its effect in adding to the antagon- 
istic relations between the Rada and the Petrograd Bolshevists, 
which forced the Rada to sign a separate peace with Germany in 
order to fight their worst enemies, the Bolshevists. 

There was, however, another consideration which made them 
come to this decision. The Ukraine produces one-third of. the 
wheat in European Russia and the Germans were in search for 
food. The Russian Armies on the Western Front were dwindling 
away ; the War could not be continued amid anarchy and Bolshe- 
vism. The Little Russians well knew that, while the Germans 
were temporising with Trotsky and Lenin at Brest-Litovsk, they 
were waiting for the passing of winter to invade the Ukraine for 
food. Alone, and with Bolshevist anarchy rampant at home, 
they could not possibly resist. It was tragic but inevitable ; they 
had to conclude peace. But it is evident that the Bolshevists 
are making the fulfilment of the Rada’s peace conditions with 
Germany very difficult; the Rada, according to Petrograd, has 
already ‘fallen and fled.” Their motives in creating anarchy in 
the Ukraine are not actuated by patriotism or by pro-Entente 
feelings, although they now pretend that this is their reason. 
No! they are only endeavouring to establish their creed to get 
the food of the Ukraine for themselves, and perbaps to serve 
Germany. 
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The Germans in their search for food require a military expedi- 
tion to support the Rada with whom they signed an abortive Peace. 
Large quantities of wheat have been destroyed by the Bolshevist 
soldiery and the Ukrainians have not too much to spare. The 
Germans, therefore, will have to overcome fhe anarchy and civil 
war now raging, to reduce to order the chaotic state of transport, 
to repair the railways and rolling stock, to increase the produc- 
tion of the coal mines which has fallen to less than 10 per cent., 
to unwater many mines and to force the demoralised Bolshevist 
miners, industrial and railway workers to work. All this clearly 
must take time and all this will have to be done before they can 
get any food out of the Ukraine. It is extremely doubtful whether 
the German economic and food position, even with the help of 
the Ukraine, will be sensibly bettered during this year. 

The Ukraine as a separate independent Republic can only be 
a temporary creation. Over 80 per cent. of her frontier marches 
with Russian territory peopled by Greater Russians; a large 
Russian population lives within her own boundaries; her indus- 
tries and manufactories are mainly owned by Great Russians and 
are vital to Northern Russia; her railways, too, are owned by 
Russia and her economic and political system is so interdependent 
with the rest of the Empire as to make it practically certain that 
she will in one form or other re-enter the Russian Empire when 
this War is over. The Ukraine is too vital for the economic life 
of Russia to be allowed to cut adrift or to support an autonomous 
existence. Apart from this, ethnologically they are the same 
people ; half the population of the Ukraine which has been recog- 
nised by Germany is Russian, and the language is nearer to 
Russian than to any other Slav tongue. Moreover, as I have said, 
the separatist movement is purely artificial—an Austrian and not a 
native agitation. One result, however, of the German Peace with 
the Ukraine and the defection of Russia from the Allied Cause 
is that Rumania is helpless and cannot continue her brave fight 
without assistance. Rumania owes her ruin to the Bolshevists 
but she must agree to Germany’s peace terms. 

Many separate countries and districts on the food-belt, includ- 
ing Bessarabia, have declared their autonomy in order to carry 
on a fight with the Bolshevists and the demoralised soldiers, and 
to bring peace within their own boundaries. The Crimean Tatars 
have joined hands with the Ukraine. The Kazan Tatars on the 
Volga, the Bishkir Mussalmans in Ufa and Orenburg have joined 
with the Cossacks to suppress the Bolshevists and to protect their 
countries from the returning Russian soldiery. In the Trans- 
Caspian regions of Central Asia the German prisoners of war, 
who were sent there in large numbers, have armed themselves 
and are helping in the insurrection in that country where many 
Russian villages have been wiped out. In some of the towns, 
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as for instance in Tashkent, the Bolshevists are in power. The 
Kirghiz and Mussalman population of the Steppes are not par- 
ticipating in this anarchy. Neither are the Cossacks. 

The Cossacks are an hereditary military organisation on demo- 
cratic lines endowed with large grants of land and certain pri- 
vileges in return for 20 years’ military service starting at the age 
of 18. In time of war all fit men may be called up. The officers 
(Cossacks) are supplied by the military schools in which all 
Cossack ‘voiska’ or armies have vacancies, or are non-commis- 
sioned officers drawn from the ranks with officer’s grade. The 
total population in 1917 was computed at nearly 5,000,000, and 
in time of war over 450,000 including older men could have been 
called up—over 300,000 were serving at the different fronts during 
this War. The Cossacks have always enjoyed greater political 
freedom and local self-government. They have more schools, and 
a greater proportion of the children go to school and popular 
education stands on a higher level than in the remainder of 
Russia. The ten separate Cossack Territories ‘voiska’ or armies 
own in the aggregate nearly 150,000,000 acres of land (over 230,000 
square miles) of which 120,000,000 acres are arable and some 
30,000,000 acres forest, mineral or other land. The Cossack 
communities are settled along the frontiers of Russia and Siberia 
in fertile districts along the banks of great rivers. 

The fortunes of the possessors of the soil of any country 
are bound up with the fortunes of the country to which they 
belong and every Cossack has a personal concern in the land on 
which he has his home. The Cossacks, therefore, have always 
been the most stable element in the Russian Empire. They are | 
conservative because they have something to lose—men will fight 
for their homes. It was natural, therefore, that the territories of 
the Don Cossacks, the most important and numerous of the 
Cossack communities, should immediately after the Bolshevik 
rising and the overthrow of the Kerensky Government in Novem- 
ber, become the rallying ground of the forces that are justly called 
anti-Bolshevist. During last summer and continuously since 
then, that part of the cultured Russian element which could do 
so joined the Cossacks owing to the comparative peace and plenty 
of the Don regions and the Northern Caucasus. The Cossack 
Territories of the Don which have their Western frontiers coter- 
minous with those of the Ukraine, together with the territories of 
the Kuban, Terek, Astrakhan, Uralsk, and Orenburg Cossacks, 
formed themselves into a compact Federation now known 
as the South-Eastern Federation with headquarters at 
Novocherkassk on the Don. This Federation has also the 
support of the Siberian Cossacks, the Irtysh Cossacks, the Trans- 
Baikal, Amur and Usuri Cossacks along the Mongolian and Man- 
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churian frontiers as far as Vladivostock. All the great Russian 
Generals, officers of all classes who were reduced to the ranks by 
the Bolshevists and deprived of their orders and means of living, 
have joined the Cossacks in tens of thousands and have organised 
themselves into regiments. Unfortunately the younger Cossacks 
at the various fronts have been infected with the Bolshevist poison 
and are causing trouble on their return home. Time and the 
calming influence of their elders can alone counteract this, and 
until then the sound elements gathered on the Don cannot be 
expected to fight against the disorders in Russia, but this tim 

must come. 

In the Caucasus Bolshevism is still a danger. The 
last attempt by the Bolshevists at Grosny in the North Cau- 
casus, after they had fired the oil wells, was ruthlessly put down 
by the Terek and Cuban Cossacks, but the insidious influ- 
ences of Bolshevism are still to be feared. Ethnologically the 
population of the Caucasus consists of over 50 varieties of 
races and some 50 separate languages or dialects are spoken. 
Russians in the North and Turco-Tatars, Georgians and 
Armenians predominate in Transcaucasia. There has been a 
hundred-year-old racial feud between the Tatars and Armenians 
which culminated in the terrible massacres of 1905, but since the 
Bolshevists came into power the Transcaucasus declared its 
autonomy and is at present governed by a Provisional Government 
at Tiflis composed of representatives of the different nationalities. 
With the exception of the Cossacks the greater part of the Russian 
element in the Caucasus army defending the line from Trebizond 
to Kasri Shirin against the Turks have returned home. This 
army is now composed of some Russians and Cossacks of the 
North, but mainly of the native Transcaucasian tribes with the 
exception of the Turco-Tatars of Eastern Transcaucasia, who 
are not subject to military service in the Russian army. 

Since the Bolshevists usurped authority at Petrograd the con- 
ditions of the Caucasus army have been deplorable—at first owing 
to the defections and Bolshevism of the Russian troops, and the 
consequent spread of anarchy and chaos, and then to the complete 
breakdown of the commissariat during the cold and snows of the 
winter. The defection of the Bolshevist Russian troops, since 
the Bolshevist influence at Petrograd became paramount, at one 
time was a very real danger for the Caucasus, and gave the Turks 
an open road into the Transcaucasus. Had they taken their 
opportunity their success would possibly have gained them the 
adherence of the Turco-Tatar tribes, and with the invasion of 
Central Asia the adherence of 7,000,000 or 8,000,000 Ural-Altai 
Tatars. Had it not been for the weakness and demoralisation of 
the Turkish troops facing the armies of the Caucasus the Turks 
could have overrun the Transcaucasus, and would have realised 
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their Pan-Turanian dreams which would have threatened India. 
The insurrection of the Kirghiz in the Kirghiz Steppes, west 
of the Irtysh River, caused by Turkish emissaries in 1916 shows 
that their hopes were not without some foundation, for although 
the Kirghiz were without modern firearms the suppression of the 
insurrection by the Russians was the cause of a good deal of 
bloodshed. Notwithstanding the terrible sufferings which the 
native soldiers of the Caucasus army have been subjected to, these 
men are anxious and willing to fight against the Turks for their 
country and their homes, and would undoubtedly obey those who 
feed and clothe them. Since the Provisional Government has 
been established at Tiflis patriotic efforts have been made to sup- 
port by every means the men at the front, but the Transcaucasus 
is not a rich country. Bolshevist government has so depreciated 
the value of the rouble that Russian paper currency does not now 
go a long way. It is to the interest of the Allies, and more 
especially of this country, to assist by every means those elements 
in the Caucasus who are doing their best to fight the enemy. The 
consequences and loss to Great Britain and India if this were not 
done, and if the Turks were to secure an ascendancy in these 
regions, might be extremely serious. 

On the other hand, so long as Russia holds together, the arti- 
ficial Pan-Turanian movement need cause us little anxiety. The 
18,000,000 Moslems in the Russian Empire, speaking several 
dialects and three independent languages, are so divided and sur- 
rounded by Russians, divided by sect, economic conditions and 
geographical distribution, that it would be impossible for them 
either to unite or to form an important organised force. So much 
is this the case that, when an All-Russian Moslem Congress was 
called, their delegates had to speak Russian as this was the only 
language which was common and intelligible to them all. “With 
Siberia under Russian control and the Trans-Siberian and Oren- 
burg-Tashkent Railways in Russian hands, the Moslems of Cen- 
tral Asia could never take any independent action. As to the 
Crimean, the Bashkir and the Kazan Tatars on the Volga, they 
too are surrounded by Russians;- while in the Eastern Trans- 
caucasus the Baku-Tatars and mountaineers are too economically 
dependent on Russia to take action against her, and numerically 
they are only 2,000,000. 

Siberia has not experienced such excesses of anarchy as has 
European Russia and, although in a number of towns power is 
in the hands of the Bolshevist-Soviets, it frequently happens 
that this power passes into the hands of the more moderate 
elements. In the Provinces where there are no landlords or 
bourgeois it is comparatively quiet. Three enterprises with 
which I am associated continue in operation and cabled reports 
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of their workings reach me regularly. There is an abundance 
of food-stuffs, as it has been impossible to export anything to 
European Russia or abroad. There is a strong Cossack movement 
against the Bolshevists. It is stated that Siberia, supported 
by the Cossacks in sympathy with the South-Eastern Federation, 
has declared its autonomy, but it is almost impossible, with the 
conflicting information that comes through, to say whether the 
Bolshevists or the anti-Bolshevists are in power in the different 
towns on the Siberian Railway. The sane elements, however, of 
the population undoubtedly predominate, because the Siberian is 
much more highly developed than the Russian, and there can be 
no question that with the assistance of the Siberian Cossacks the 
healthy Siberians will suppress Bolshevism and restore law and 
order. 

The Social Revolutionary ideals of Lenin, Trotsky, and their 
Internationalist friends have served Germany well in her de- 
structive work. Their Bolshevist tools, and the German agents 
directing the movement, have given Germany all and a great 
deal more than she ever hoped for, and have opened prospects of 
infinite magnitude. But the Bolshevists’ ideals are opposed to 
the Realpolitik of Germany; she cannot tolerate Bolshevism so 
near her own frontiers. Once the Central Powers, in the hope 
of obtaining food, had signed peace with the Ukraine, they had 
no further use for Bolshevism. The crazy exponents of Social 
Revolutionary theories and their ‘ genuine democratic peace ’ cut 
a sorry figure at Brest-Litovsk ; they and their ideals had to sub- 
mit to be trampled on by the Prussian military jack-boot. 

Germany is intent now on the peaceful penetration of Russia. 
She wants trade and food, and to trade successfully she must 
establish law and order in the Ukraine and also in Northern and 
Central Russia. The Bolshevist movement in Northern and 
Central Russia is no longer required by Germany. This all-per- 
vading poison must be used elsewhere, and Germany may continue 
to employ it as a weapon against the Russian people that oppose 
her influence. Already large numbers of former German prisoners 
of war, thanks to their Bolshevist friends, have entered the Russian 
Government service and are now installed at the Ministries which 
control the internal and external affairs of the country. The 
Bolshevist mercenaries and the Red Guards will do what Germany 
requires. Some 40,000 disciplined German troops, former pri- 
soners of war, are ready to serve Germany at Petrograd. These 
influences will undoubtedly be used to endeavour to establish a 
firm German control over all Russian _affairs. Acting either 
directly through her own agents, or indirectly through the Bolshe- 
vists, by force and fraud, war and diplomacy, Germany will now 
make it her main object to suppress the sane Russian elements 
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in South Russia, the Ukraine, the South-Eastern Federation, 
Siberia, and the Caucasus. Are the Allies going to stand by 
and see this thing done without giving a helping hand to the 
Russian Nations that are fighting for the independence of the 
former Russian State and peoples? 

If the Allies continue to regard with folded and despairing arms 
the developments which are taking place in Russia, and if they do 
not actively assist and support by every means the Russian people 
in re-establishing law and order in the former Russian Empire, then 
Germany may succeed in her efforts at domination, and the results 
to the world and to the British Empire in particular it needs 
no prophet to foretell. Without the assistance of the Allies the 
patriotic national movement against Bolshevism and Germany 
in the Caucasus, the Ukraine, the South-Eastern Federation 
and Siberia cannot be blessed with full success for the following 


reasons. 

(1) There is an almost entire absence of financial resources; 
and money is needed for the officers and men who have been 
collected on the Don, for the support of their families and of the 
civilians who have gathered around Nazaroff, Alexieff, and other 
Generals; for propaganda, and, above all, for the purchase of 
necessary war material. The Government Treasury and the 


Banks are in the hands of the Bolshevists, industrial enterprises 
are closed down, capital and property have been expropriated, and 
the people who gave monetary assistance during the first period 
of the Revolution to fight Bolshevism are ruined. 

(2) The sane and patriotic elements in Northern and Central 
Russia, who would zealously assist any movement which might 
be organised in the South and East for the suppression of Bolshe- 
vism, are not in one compact body, but scattered over the country. 
The Bolshevists and their German assistants have agents through- 
out the whole of Russia who are aware when even a finger is raised 
against them and who arrest and murder with little or no pro- 
vocation. To organise, therefore, so great a work of national 
salvage and to project it into the regions that now lie cursing but 
helpless under Bolshevist tyranny is an enterprise of extraordinary 
difficulty, demanding the utmost secrecy and devotion. 

Unfortunately the parties who desire the restoration of law 
and order have until lately pursued different objectives, some 
favouring a Republican form of government, while others look 
forward to a Constitutional Monarchy and have their own candi- 
dates for the vacant throne. These quarrels and differences have 
prevented them heretofore from combining into a strong military 
organisation acting in one direction only. I have reason however 
to believe that the last difficulty has been practically overcome ; 
the second probably will disappear in the near future, but the first 
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reason, which is the most important—the complete lack of cash 
or credit—can only be overcome with the assistance of the Allies. 

The difficulty of purchasing or obtaining Russian paper cur- 
rency in large amounts is almost insurmountable. The Treasury 
gold, the machinery for issue of paper currency, the Russian 
Banks, are in the hands of the Bolshevists, and they will see to 
it that no money is procurable in Northern and Central Russia. 
Further, even when it can be obtained, Russian paper currency 
is not worth 10 per cent. of its normal value. Germany during 
the revolution has forged and introduced into Russia many 
millions of roubles of paper currency. If now Great Britain 
would take the initiative and approach her Allies, the United 
States, France and Japan, and, unlike Germany, openly and 
honestly issue Russian rouble currency guaranteed by these Powers 
to be exchangeable into the Russian State currency (whatever 
that may be when stable Government is established), this would 
overcome the financial difficulty, would still further depreciate 
or make valueless the paper money printed and issued by the 
Bolshevists and their German friends, and would deal a vital 
blow to Germany’s financial position and financial arrangements 
in Russia. This paper money cannot be printed in Russia or in 
the patriotic pro-Entente Russian States as there are no existing 
facilities. It will have to be printed abroad and introduced into 
Russia through Vladivostock or the Caucasus. 

But while finance is the sinews of war, Allied assistance should 
not be limited to this alone. Active physical and material assist- 
ance should be given as liberally as possible to our friends. 
It is for instance of the greatest—almost indeed of vital—import- 
ance to British interests that the Transcaucasus Provisional 
Government should be assisted to reorganise and feed the Cau- 
casus Army fighting the Turks; and also that the Northern Cau- 
casus and the South-Eastern Federation should receive the same 
moral and material help. The only means of communication at 
present through Mesopotamia and Persian territory are extremely 
long, difficult, and dangerous, and do not permit of war material 
or supplies being transported to the Transcaucasus except by 
motor, and this only part of the way, or by horse vehicles. The 
only base that suggests itself is Baghdad—and Baghdad is 
separated by some 300 miles of bad road from the nearest Russian 
territory that is defended by the Caucasus Army. 

There is, however, the alternative, that assistance should be 
rendered from another and too long neglected quarter. What 
is there to prevent Great Britain in conjunction with her Allies 
from holding Vladivostock, and so gradually controlling the 
Trans-Siberian Railway as far as the Urals? In this way help 
could eventually be brought to the pro-Entente States from the 
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Kast. Japan is only a few hundred miles from Vladivostock, but 
to permit Vladivostock to be occupied by Japanese alone or by 
Americans alone or to send Chinese there, as was at one time 
projected, would be desirable neither for Russia, Great Britain, 
the United States, nor Japan. Such an Allied Siberian Mission 
as I have in mind should, of course, be undertaken with the 
co-operation, at the invitation, and under the auspices of those 
patriotic Russian elements who are to-day fighting to emancipate 
their country from Bolshevist and German thraldom; and its 
object would be to assist the Russians to re-establish normal 
conditions 6f life and to restore the carrying capacity of the Trans- 
Siberian Railway. With the occupation of Vladivostock trade 
should at once be aided in every possible way. A few shiploads 
of essential goods and supplies should be imported; clothing, 
boots, nails, iron, steel and simple agricultural implements are 
absolutely unprocurable at any price, and this is the cause not 
only of great hardship and discontent but also of the idleness and 
lethargy that prevail among the peasants and workpeople. Of 
what use is money, when there is nothing to buy? Under such 
conditions, why should the peasant produce more than he can 
consume? ‘To re-establish trade and with it the incentive to work 
is, therefore, imperative. 

All railway supplies and rolling stock, again, should be 
collected and centralised at Vladivostock, because when the 
Bolshevists are emoved from power, and the new Russian 
Government is«established, its first problem will be the feeding 
of the starving population of Northern and Central Russia, and 
this can only be done if the Siberian Railway is fully ready to 
carry the vast stocks of food in Siberia to Russia.’ Any help the 
Allies can render in this direction will greatly strengthen both 
their own position and that of the new Russian Government. 

While the Allied Siberian Mission would have no aggressive 
aims and be intended merely to assist the Russians, morally and 
materially, it must of necessity have the support and protection 
of the military. Competent Russian soldiers who know the 
country have estimated that 25,000 to 30,000 well-equipped Allied 
troops would be more than sufficient for the purpose. Of these, 
10,000 should be men from the Engineering Corps who could 
handle the railways and rolling stock, and there should also be a 
large Red Cross organisation to assist in fighting the diseases from 
which Northern and Central Russia is bound to suffer. It is 
possible that there may be some resistance from the Bolshevists, 
but these looters and terrorists only appear in any force in some of 
the towns on the Trans-Siberian Railway. A very small joint 
Allied force, which would undoubtedly have the enthusiastic 
assistance of the Siberian Cossacks all along the line and of the 
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sound native elements, could very easily establish order. In ven- 
turing this opinion I am influenced by the impressions J obtained 
of the Bolshevists from what I saw in Russia during the present 
revolution, and the effect that the suppression of the Bolshevist 
rising in Petrograd in July had in sobering the whole country, 
even in places distant many thousands of miles from the seat of 
trouble. , 

The suggested Siberian Mission offers the Allies an oppor- 
tunity to counter all the disintegrating efforts of German policy 
in Russia and retrieve all the disappointments and failures which 
have been the lot of the Allied cause since the Bolshevists came 
into power. ‘The inevitable food shortage after the War will be 
a problem that the whole world will have to face, and Germany’s ~ 
position in this respect will be a most difficult one. ‘The domina- 
tion of Russia and the exploitation of her immense natural and 
human resources, of which Germany is dreaming now, will stand 
little chance of being realised unless she can feed the starving 
Great Russian population. This she most certainly cannot do, 
but the Allies can. They have a unique opportunity to do a 
great and humanitarian work, and if they do not flinch from its 
risks and difficulties they will be rewarded by the everlasting 
gratitude of the Russian people. 

It is of course no concern of Great Britain and her Allies what 
particular form of government will be finally established in 
Russia. This is an internal affair of the Russian people and 
must be entirely left to them to settle. The hope of the Allies 
will be that, with their moral and material assistance, Russia after 
all her suffering and tribulation will be .governed by wise and 
trusted men for the common good; a country so governed is a 
free country, be the form of the Constitution what it may. -Is it 
not worth while for Great Britain to earn the gratitude of a great 
people by doing all she can to help the Russians who are fighting 
against terrible odds to save their country from Bolshevist and 
German domination, the two worst enemies of humanity? Is it 
not worth while for the Government and the people of this great 
country of ours to come out in the open and denounce this cursed 
immoral Bolshevist creed and declare war against it? Are we 
not fighting for freedom and to put down abominations like these? 
Yes! it is worth while. It is worth while from the standpoint 
of our purely political and material interests, for not only are we 
Russia’s greatest creditors, not only have we a large stake in her 
commercial development, but we shall need her friendship as 
much as she will need ours in the time that is coming. Now 
when she is so sorely tried is the hour for us to prove our faith 
in her future and our confidence in the abiding honesty and good 
will of the Russian masses, who will never allow the repudiation 
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of debts or the confiscation of property or any other insanity of 
the moment to become the permanent policy of the Russian State. 
But to take up the challenge which Bolshevism has hurled in the 
face of all human society is doubly worth while from other than 
selfish motives. It is a duty we owe to civilisation itself. For 
opinions may alter, creeds may rise and fail, but the moral laws 
are written on the Tablets of Eternity. 


LESLIE URQUHART. 





THE PERIL OF SOCIALISM 


THe War has made plain the evils and the weaknesses of our 
political, social and industrial systems. Defects, clearly seen 
by the few, are now glaringly apparent to the many. The 
commingling of the efforts of all classes in war work of every 
kind—on many stricken fields and in hospitals, offices and 
workshops—has brought about a new and sympathetic under- - 
standing of grievances that are preventible and of needs that 
roust be fulfilled in the future. The mind of the nation is set 
upon a reconstruction which shall be the starting point of a 
purer, healthier and happier life that every honest worker with 
hand or brain may share. This ideal is not impracticable; but 
it can be attained only on conditions which are inexorable. 

When the War ends, we shall be faced with a heavy burden 
of accumulated public debt and also with new demands that can 
be met only out of revenue. Past experience which is the only 
safe guide, tends to show that the burden should not prove 
intolerable. The public debt, which stood at 664,263I. after the 
Revolution, had mounted to 791,817,339]. in 1846, owing to the 
long wars of the French Revolution and Empire, and the charges 
had risen to 28,121,6221. Public expenditure in 1846 stood at 
58,437 ,891/. We may now have to bear a debt of more than 6000 
millions; but we are already raising a revenue of about 573} 
millions,’ and the increase in the ratio of the national wealth 
to the public debt since 1846 has been so great as to justify the 
belief that the economic situation following the War should not 
be unmanageable. 

The vital condition of national solvency is an increase of pro- 
duction, which the vast resources of the Empire, still undeveloped, 
render possible with the assistance of the skill acquired and the 
immense extension of new machinery that have become available 
during the War. The problem of national reconstruction, with 
all that it involves to the future of the State and of the Empire, 
can be solved only by the application of science in the widest 
sense to the economics of commerce and industry, by hard work 
of hand and brain, and by the mutual confidence and co-operation 
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of labour and capital, under the guidance of a wise and farseeing 
Government. 

But more than this is needed. Our commerce and industry 
form the most intensely complex fabric ever built up, and it rests 
mainly upon resources external to the United Kingdom. Russia, 
self-supporting in food and with huge undeveloped possibilities, 
can in time recover from any financial disaster, if a stable 
Government, capable of maintaining law and order, is established. 
For us, not only dependent upon oversea trade for the necessaries 
of life and of manufacture, but subject to sharp competition in 
the markets of the world, there could be no such recuperation. 
Our rivals in production would quickly supplant us, and we should 
be reduced to hopeless national bankruptcy. Organic changes 
in our industrial system when peace returns would, therefore, 
_ bring about irretrievable disaster, and only a smooth transition 

from war to peace conditions can enable us to hold the place 
which we have won and to secure such an expansion as will enable 
the debt charges to be borne and the amelioration of the conditions 
of the national life, which we all desire, to be accomplished. 

Reconstruction is already occupying many minds. Boards 
and committees are engaged in examining the economics of pro- 
duction from various points of view, in scientific research on a 
large scale, and in seeking to promote harmonious relations 
between labour and capital. Employers’ federations and associa- 
tions, as well as bodies appointed by Government, are studying 
industrial problems, elaborating plans of profit-sharing, and 
showing an earnest wish to remove all the legitimate grievances 
of which labour complains. The Whitley Report marks a great 
advance in the direction of bringing employers and employed 
into closer touch, of giving the latter a voice in arranging labour 
conditions, and of enabling differences to be adjusted before they 
become acute. The proposals have been well received, and steps 
are being taken to give effect to them in certain trades. A great 
measure of public education has been introduced, which is 
intended to extend and improve the instruction of the people and 
to give them fuller opportunities of advancement and a wider 
outlook on life and affairs. New enterprises of many kinds, 
which can provide employment on a large scale, are being studied, 
and schemes for dealing with public health, housing, the preven- 
tion of undeserved poverty and the care of infant life are being 
prepared. There has never been such an awakening to national 
needs, or such a strong determination to fulfil them, as that 
which the War has created. 

Meanwhile, out of the tremendous evils, the cruel losses and 
the shared sorrows and sufferings which Prussian ambitions have 
inflicted upon the world, there has arisen a truer sense of brother- 
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hood. The splendid gallantry and the uncomplaining endurance 
of our sailors, soldiers and the seafaring population have power- 
fully appealed to our imagination. We realise that to them we 
owe a debt that can never be repaid. They and their as gallant 
comrades from the Dominions and India saved the Old Country 
at a time of mortal peril and have drawn closer the bonds of 
Empire. Wherever the flag flies, there has been a breaking-down 
of the artificial barriers which separate classes and interests. 
Devoted personal service has been forthcoming to an extent 
formerly unknown, and money has flowed lavishly into channels 
directed to relieve distress and to help in softening the asperities 
inseparable from war. In this growth of what can best be 

- described as general kindliness, there is hope for the accomplish- 
ment of the difficult tasks that lie before the nation. 

While, however, one set of minds is thus employed in seeking 
to abolish remediable ills, and to repair the ravages of war in 
accordance with the principles which society in all ages has 
hitherto accepted, another set is busily engaged in propagating 
theories entailing the destruction of freedom, the negation of all 
the lessons of the War, the rendering vain of the sacrifices of our 
best manhood, and the ruin of the nation. The Report on 
Reconstruction prepared for submission to the Labour Conference 
at Nottingham, in order that it may be discussed before the 
‘ Party Conference ’ to be held in June, should be carefully studied 
by all who are following events in Russia. It has evidently been 
written by a Fabian doctrinaire and perhaps touched up here and 
there by a Labour leader in order to adapt it to the manual 
workers’ point of view. The theories propounded were largely 
made in Germany, and the Germans may be trusted to make the 
most strenuous efforts to secure their adoption in all the Allied 
countries. The text is taken from a statement attributed to 
Count Okuma that ‘the civilisation of Europe is even now 
receiving its death-blow,’ and 

























wo of the Labour Party . . . recognise in the present world catastrophe, if 
not the death, in Europe, of civilisation itself, at any rate the culmination 
and collapse of a distinctive industrial civilisation which the workers will 
not seek to reconstruct. 











There are, therefore, to be a new heaven and a new earth in 
which all the experience of the ages is to be ignored, and it is 
sufficient for the propagandists to draw the crudest picture of an 
ideal State, without attempting to explain how the end is to be 
attained. All this was better done twenty-three centuries ago 
by Plato who, however, evaded industrial difficulties by excluding 
‘artisans and merchants’ from his Republic. The new civilisa- 
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tion which the theorists who advise the Labour Party propose 
to build up brick by brick is to rest 


not on an enforced dominion over subject nations, subject races, subject 
colonies, subject classes, or a subject sex, but, in industry, as well as in 
government, on that equal freedom, that general consciousnes of consent, 
and that widest possible participation in power, both economic and poli- 
tical, which is characteristic of democracy. 


This, like much else in an amazing composition, may be an 
attractive arrangement of words; but it is nothing more. The 
dominant note is false, and the suggestion is anarchy—not 
democracy. These ideals are professed by the Bolsheviks whose 
conception of ‘ equal freedom’ and of the ‘ general consciousness 
of consent’ is interpreted by the use of machine guns against 
persons who do not agree with them. At the same time, con- 
sistently with their views of ‘the widest possible participation in 
power,’ they elect as director the door-keeper of a great Technical 
Institute ranking as a University, while the woman who officiates 
as Minister of Education under the auspices of Lenin appoints a 
housemaid as head-mistress of a famous girls’ high school.’ 

The spirit in which the great problems of reconstruction are 
approached by the Fabian theorists is illustrated by the following 
effusion : 

The individual system of capitalist production, based on the private 
ownership of land and capital, with its reckless ‘ profiteering’ and wage- 
slavery ; with its glorification of the unhampered struggle for the means 
of life and its hypocritical pretence of the ‘survival of the fittest’; with 
the monstrous inequality of circumstances which it produces and the 
degradation and brutalisation, both moral and spiritual, resulting there- 
from, may, we hope, indeed have received its death-blow. With it must 
go the political system and ideas in which it naturally found expression. 


There are many grave blots on our social system, which all 
true men and women are keenly anxious to remove ; but progress, 
in recent years, has taken on accelerated speed. There is no 
comparison between the position of the industrious and sober 
workman now and half a century ago. ‘Wage-slavery’ may 
still linger; but it tends to disappear, and to apply the term to 
the organised trades, with the insinuation that the class they 
represent is being degraded and brutalised, is a flagrant perversion 
of the truth. These trades dominate the market and have been 
able to dictate their own terms with little regard for the con- 
sequences to unprivileged labour. There may be bad employers 
who show no sympathy with their employees, as there are bad 
workers, who, on syndicalist principles, dishonestly stint their 
efforts ; but the great majority of the former are sincerely desirous to 
be fair and just, while among the latter are the best artisans in the 
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world. ‘Inequality of circumstances,’ by which inequality of 
worldly goods is apparently meant, has existed in all communities 
since the world was inhabited and will continue in some measure 
to the end of time; but to secure a more equable distribution of 
wealth is not one of the most difficult problems of reconstruction. 
On the other hand, one of the most significant features of the 
‘individualist system of capitalist production’ is the fact that 
the majority of large fortunes are now made by men of the manual 
workers class. Mr. Schwab, President of the United States 
Steel Corporation, stated not long ago that, at a gathering of 
forty successful men at which he was present, only two had been 
at college. All the rest had started life as poor boys and worked 
their way up from the bottom of the ladder with no advantages 
other than industry and exceptional aptitudes. With us, the 
same rise to wealth is at least as easy and as conspicuous. The 
only possible inference is that the possession of special qualities 
will always command the creation of wealth in free countries. 

The most painful aspect of the turgid passage quoted and of 
the Report as a whole is the evident object of stirring up class 
war by the use of catchwords calculated to deceive because never 
- defined. If the hand belongs to the Fabian Society, the voice 
is that of Karl Marx. 

‘Reckless profiteering ’- plays an important réle in literature 
of this kind, and is part of the stock-in-trade of the ‘ pacifist’ 
who confines his belligerency to his fellow-countrymen, and 
regards with mild disapproval the unparalleled atrocities of ‘our 
German friends.’ That deliberate attempts to make pecuniary 
gains out of the distress of the nation should arouse strong resent- 
ment is just and right. That it should receive more prominence 
in Socialist lucubrations than the appalling crimes recorded by 
Lord Bryce’s Committee, or by the author of Murder most Foul, 
is inexplicable. That it should apparently have the effect, in 
many minds, of weakening the determination to save the world 
from the Prussian yoke, indicates a childish petulance which 
defies comprehension. 

Increased profits in war time may accrue from (1) a deliberate 
attempt to exploit the situation, (2) the creation of new or the 
extension of old businesses to meet the exceptional demands, and 
(3) the astonishing financial arrangements made by uncontrolled 
Government Departments. Of these, (2) may be automatic and 
can be blamed only if the producer passes on to the consumer 
charges disproportionate to the increased prices which he has to 
pay. This process is subject to check in the case of certain 
commodities, and Mr. Clynes, at Nottingham, effectually dis- 
posed of some of the false statements which have been circuiated 
among the manual workers. Moreover, excess profits pay 80 per 
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cent. to the State, and no one would suggest that the manual 
worker whose wages have been raised by war conditions from 
21. to 10]. a week should be similarly taxed. Operations such as 
(1), especially if they are concerned with the food of the people, 
are peculiarly odious. They undoubtedly occur ; but they are not 
really numerous, and the law should be strengthened to deal with 
them. The charge of war profiteering is a dangerous weapon of 
the boomerang type in the hands of organised labour, which 
forms the only class which has profited, qué class, by the War, 
as several of its leaders have frankly admitted.* Lieutenant- 
Colonel Sir F. Hall, M.P., has pointed out that advances 


mostly granted within the last year.or eighteen months total well up to 
200,000,0007. a year. Add to that anything from 50,000,000/. to 
100,000,0007. in the shape of increases given by various arbitrations and 
concessions, and you get an additional expenditure of something in the 
neighbourhood of 250,000,0007. to 300,000,0007.* 


The manual workers are perfectly entitled to wages covering 
the advance of the cost of living, and no one who realises the 
strain entailed in some departments of war work would for a 
moment grudge them something more than that. Remembering, 
however, the strikes and threats of strikes appeased by successive 
increases of wages, the accusation of war profiteering does not 
come well from classes which ignore the real stress thrown upon 
many thousands of persons who have no means of increasing 
their incomes at the public expense and who keenly feel the 
burden of high taxation and food prices. Privileged labour 
equally forgets the large number of households—some of them 
of modest dimensions—which have from the first rigidly adhered 
to the scale of rations laid down. If all classes had been as 
scrupulous, the present food stringency would have been greatly 
mitigated. 


The difficulty [writes Mr. Clynes] is this: the workers are under the 
impression that food troubles are not due to real shortages, but to inequit- 
able distribution and to the power which money has been able to wield over 
the claims of ordinary men. It is not too much now to say that that is an 
absolutely wrong impression.* 


By impressions, however false, great masses of men are 
moved, and in impressions, spread with design and not effectively 
countered, danger lies. There are doubtless millions who believe 
that strict rationing would at once transfer food from the well- 
to-do classes to themselves, and there will be bitter disillusion- 


* Mr. Barnes was attacked at Nottingham for a statemept of this nature, 
and unfortunately did not make the defence which was ready to his hand. 

* The Sunday Times, January 20, 1918. 

* The Sunday Herald, January 20, 1918. 
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ment when it is discovered that relief from this source cannot 
be forthcoming.* 

The ‘pillars’ of the new civilisation are catch-words; the 
foundations rest upon wild assumptions. It is easy to brush 
away every practical objection by the statement that ‘to-day no 
man dares to say that anything is impracticable’; but the one 
thing which has proved ‘impracticable’ in all ages is to change 
human nature, and such a change is the first postulate of Social- 
ism. The authors of this ‘Report’ have not taken the trouble 
to disguise the spirit of envy that has fostered injustice since the 
days of Cain, and over their confused picture runs the red streak 
of class war. ‘I'he Universal Enforcement of the National 
Minimum ; the Democratic Control of Industry ; the Revolution 
in National Finance; the Surplus Wealth for. the Common 
Good’—what are these but phrases veiling economic ruin? 
Now, as always, only ‘ righteousness ’—implying thrift, industry, 
sobriety, self-control and common sacrifices—‘ exalteth a nation.’ 
To raise the standard of life, health and happiness among the 
poorer classes of the community should be the first object of 
every true citizen’; but it cannot be attained by methods which 
would entail universal poverty tempered by corruption on a vast 
scale. 

The first ‘ brick’ in the new edifice is : 


The National Ownership and Administration of the Railways and Canals, 
and their union along with the Harbours and Roads—not to say also the 
great lines of steamers which could at once be owned, if not immediately 
directly managed in detail, by the Government—in a united service of 
communication and transport to be. worked, unhampered by capitalist, 
private, or purely local interests (and with a steadily increasing participa- 
tion of the organised workers in the management, both central and local) 
exclusively for the common good. 


Tt is not difficult for those who have followed the business trans- 
actions of Government during the War to imagine what this 
stupendous ‘united national service’ would be like, when every 
valid safeguard for economy in administration had been removed 
and the management passed into the hands of elected and paid 
politicians of all classes. The ‘extraction of coal and iron’ is 
similarly to be ‘worked as a public service,’ while ‘the retail 
distribution of coal’ is to be carried on ‘as a local public service 
by the elected Municipal and County Councillors.’ By these 


* The imposition of sharp restrictions on consumption in the great res- 
taurants should have been the first measure of food control. It could have 
made no sensible difference in the national supplies ; but it would have prevented 
the growth of impressions of inequality sure to be bitterly resented. 

’ The progress already made in the prolongation of life, the increase of 
small savings, and the decline in pauperism are full of hope, and show conclu- 
sively that the resources of the present civilisation are not exhansted. 
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steps, we are to reach the goal of the ‘Common Ownership of 
the Means of Production,’ and meanwhile there is to be a ‘rigid 
fixing for standardised products of maximum prices at the factory, 
at the warehouse of the wholesale trader, and in the retail shop.’* 
Every incentive to trade being thus destroyed, that convenient 
and illusive entity known as ‘the State’ would step in, and every 
worker by brain or hand would become a salaried servant whose 
career would depend upon a gigantic bureaucracy supervised by 
elected amateurs mainly anxious to secure votes. We are not 
told whether all private property in the ‘nationalised’ concerns 
is to be confiscated. This essential feature in the new civilisation 
is discreetly veiled; but there are significant hints of the real 
objects. Thus we are told that the Labour Party ‘ will offer 
. . . the most strenuous opposition’ to any proposal ‘ to hand 
the railways back to the shareholders,’ and will ‘ decline to be de- 
pendent on usury-exacting financiers.’ The authors of these 
expressions of opinion appear to be unaware that the railways 
have not been taken away from the shareholders. All that has 
happened is that their managers act under the orders of Govern- 
ment as regards traffic rendered necessary by the War, and that 
Government indemnifies the shareholders for the loss, if any, 
thus arising. The trustees of the great Trade Union funds’ 
doubtless fulfil their duty to their clients, and these funds are 
presumably placed in interest-bearing securities. Are the trustees, 
therefore, ‘ usury-exacting financiers’? Through the ‘ Report’ 
—unavowed but implied—runs the infamous doctrine of 
Proudhon, ‘ All property is theft,’ which the Bolsheviks are 
consistently carrying into effect to the accompaniment of murder. 

‘The Revolution in National Finance,’ which is sketched with 
a light hand, is incompatible with or unnecessary to the rest of 
the programme. When the nationalisation of all activities has 
been accomplished there will be nothing to tax. Meanwhile, 
there is to be a 


capital levy chargeable like the Death Duties on all property ... with an 
exemption for the smallest savings and for the rest at rates very steeply 


graduated. 


To this is added a regraduation and a great increase of the present 
death duties so that the Exchequer will become ‘ normally . . . the 
heir to all private riches in excess of a quite moderate amount 


* The fixing of prices has helped to produce scarcity except when associated 
—as in the case of bread and potatoes—with heavy public expenditure, which 
would not be possible in peace time. The French Revolutionists tried the 
expedient by the ‘Law of the Maximum’ of September 1793, which could not 
be enforced even by the death penalty, was found to aggravate distress, and 
was soon abolished, 

* These funds exceeded 5} millions sterling in 1911, 
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by way of family provision,’*® while ‘the present unduly low 
minimum income ’ assessable to income tax is to be raised, and a 
graduated tax rising ‘up to sixteen or even nineteen shillings in 
the pound is to be imposed.’ The ‘Capital Levy’ is peculiarly 
attractive to the Socialist because it is regarded as a means of 
ridding the world of the hated ‘Capitalist,’ the ‘Capitalist 
system,’ ‘Capitalist Government’ and ‘Capitalist wars’ at one 
stroke. The extraordinary difficulties of raising a levy on pro- 
perty with any approach to justice and of ensuring that the State 
shall obtain the new money it requires have been frequently 
explained. The trade of the burglar requires the assistance of 
the receiver who is able to market his acquisitions, and where, 
as in the majority of cases, a man’s whole property consists of 
(1) his house, freehold or on lease, and his furniture, (2) his brains 
- which give him an income, and perhaps (3) some invested savings 
and a life insurance policy, the difficulty must be obvious. The 
State cannot take (2), would be unable to realise (1), and might 
find the stock representing (3) unsaleable. And while the State 
could not become an Exchange and Mart for houses, furniture, 
pictures, or little scraps of land scattered over the country, the 
owner may be unable to raise cash even by the method of mort- 
gage, which in the circumstances might be impracticable. In 
the case of large capitalists, the same difficulties must arise where 
money is locked up in securities. Enforced sales would cause a 
heavy fall in the markets the effects of which would be far- 
reaching, as the rich Trade Unions would quickly discover, and 
as the great majority of our capitalists are persons of small means, 
the losses due to depreciation would fall upon many humble 
homes. ‘The great Joint-Stock Companies, Banks and Insurance 
Corporations could meet the levy only by gravely weakening their 
position, with consequent injury to the interests of very large 
numbers of persons already struggling with their own difficulties 
in raising cash. Where large bank balances awaiting investment 
exist, the methods of Lenin could be adopted. On the other 
hand, the levy will work smoothly where War Loan scrip, which 
many persons have bought by stinting themselves as a patriotic 
duty, can be handed over. 

The net result of the ‘conscription of wealth’ would be a 
general dislocation of business, the destruction of credit, the trans- 
ference of capital to other countries and a burning sense of injus- 
tice and inequality, while the cash gained by the State would be 
miserably disappointing," and permanent sources of revenue 


1° By this method alone, all private capital would, after a term of years, be 
made to disappear. 

1 The German levy, enforced to assist in perfecting war preparations, was 
recognised as a failure. 
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would be irretrievably lost. Mr. Bonar Law has ‘ not given con- 
sideration’ to the ‘academically interesting’ subject of the 
capital levy; but, as he reminded the House of Commons, Mr. 
Snowden had 

shown long before the War how, if that sort of thing was to be done... 
it could be done, quite as effectively and far more easily, by using the 
income tax and the super-tax, not for the raising of revenue, but as a 
means of confiscation.’* 


The Socialists propose to use all these methods and, having 
effectually exterminated the capitalists, they still count upon ‘ the 
steeply graduated Taxation of Private Income and Riches’ in 
combination with ‘Nationalisation and Municipalisation’ to 
balance their huge budgets. It must be evident that national- 
isation and municipalisation of production will yield no income 
unless the property so treated is stolen from the owners. If the 
latter are bought out by the means of State or Municipal loans, 
which ex hypothesi could not be raised, or if the State or Muni- 
cipality takes over the shares and pays the normal dividends, 
there will be no revenue, and in either case, as the administration 
charges will rapidly mount, there will soon be a deficit. 

There is not the smallest attempt to show how the ‘ Revolution 
in National Finance’ can provide either the necessary revenue or 
the immense new capital required for the various projects indi- 
cated. We read of ‘the surplus,’ ‘the constantly arising sur- 
plus,’ ‘every surplus for the common good,’ but ‘ Reconstruction ’ 
on the lines proposed would obviously exclude the possibility of 
any real surplus and thus destroy all hopes of raising the general 
standards of the national life. 

The conscription of wealth is an old device in Eastern coun- 
tries, where it effectually prevented progress. It is responsible 
for the buried capital of India which, if the pax Britannica is 
maintained, will gradually emerge and be turned to the advantage 
of the country. Wherever applied, it must lead to secret 
hoarding. No one will deny that ‘ Society . . . does not exist 
only for perpetual wealth-production ’; but, in a modern State, 
dependent like our own on commerce and industry, the produc- 
tion of wealth is vital to existence. The fundamental fallacy of 
Socialism is that the State can become the wealth-producer by 
destroying the only incentive to saving—the freedom of the 
individual to own and accumulate property for the benefit of his 
family under the security of the law. 

Recent statistics give the number of persons paying super-tax 
at 27,628, while the gross public revenue from direct taxation is 


*? House of Commons, January 29, 1918. 
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-412,742,7401.,’* in addition to the ever-inereasing municipal levies — 
and very large sums voluntarily contributed to public objects. 
The incomes super-taxed are not ‘devoted very largely to the 
senseless luxury of an idle rich class.’ The majority of these 
persons work as hard as the artisan class, and many render unpaid 
services to the State which would otherwise make considerable 
demands on the revenue. There is a small idle and luxurious 
minority, which before the War indulged in vulgar and provo- 
cative ostentation, just as there is @ minority of idle and intem- 
perate manual workers, and no place for either class can be found 
in any scheme of national reconstruction. ‘Senseless luxury’ 
apart, it would be found, if analysis were possible, that these 
large incomes are either expended in ways which create employ- 
ment or are partly saved and applied to enterprises which extend 
the range of employment. Among the super-tax payers are men 
who can create new and develop old industries and expand com- 
merce when peace returns, while at the same time contributing 
heavily to the public revenue. The Fabian reconstructor says 
that the classes who pay direct taxation will not ‘ willingly forgo 
the relative immunity that they have hitherto enjoyed,’ and he 
warns his pupils that ‘every possible effort will be made to juggle 
with the taxes’ in order to place ‘an unfair share’ of the national 
burdens upon ‘the shoulders of the mass of labouring folk and 
the struggling households of the professional men.’ Gladstonian 
finance contemplated a rough equality between direct and 
indirect taxation. The proportion is now 82 to 18 per cent., 
and the suggestion of probable juggling is as ungenerous as it is 
false to recent experience. But for the income-tax payers, the 
War could not have been carried on, and the country would have 
been at the mercy of the Prussians. After the War they must 
bear higher taxation, and they will do so cheerfully, leading 
simpler lives, practising more thrift and working harder. Under 
a wise system of taxation, inequalities of wealth will diminish” ; 
but the first object must be to avoid the destruction of enterprise 
by which alone national welfare can be restored and increased. 
If the incentive to saving is obliterated by the confiscations and 
the destructive taxation which the Fabian visionaries propose, 
the means of existence of the manual workers will tend to dis- 
appear, and the schemes of amelioration which we all cherish 
will become for ever impossible. : 
There is nothing new in the ‘ Report’ except that the Fabian 


® Year 1916-17. As the super-tax is levied on gross incomes, none of these 
persons actually received the annual] amounts with which they are credited in 
the Returns. 

44 Sir Thomas Whittaker, M.P., effectively exposes the falsity of the asser- 
tion that the rich are growing richer and the poor are growing poorer in this 
country.—Ownership, Tenure and Tazation of Land (Macmillan and Co.). 
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Society has now become ‘ We of the Labour Party.’ Every item 
in the programme has had a practical trial, and the result has 
been inhuman tyranny, wholesale murder, and anarchy. The 
creed of the Socialist is traced in the blood of innocent citizens. 
The theorists, whether dreamers or fanatics, have never been able 
to control or direct the forces which they set in motion, though 
some of them have found means of making money out of the ruin 
of their fellow-men. Constituents, Girondists, and Terrorists 
alike failed to ride the whirlwind of the French Revolution, as 
completely as did Lamartine, Ledru Rollin and Louis Blanc that 
of 1848. The proposals of to-day were made in 1789-97; but 
France was then little industrialised, and the ‘ nationalisation of 
production ’ took the form of State workshops, which reappeared 
in 1840 and 1848 with effects economically disastrous and widely 
demoralising. From the Paris Commune, formed after the 
fall of the Bastille to dominate France, to the present Bolshevik 
regime, there is an unbroken record of the sanguinary achieve- 
ments of Socialism and of ruinous failure to fulfil the promises of 
its high-priests. The ‘liberty, equality and fraternity’ held out 
in 1789, like the other catch-words ‘peace and plenty,’ which 
raised Lenin to power in 1917, translated themselves quickly into 
merciless tyranny, civil war, unemployment and starvation. 
The lull after Waterloo was followed by the rising of 1830 
and the widespread Socialist insurrections of 1848, which involved 
Paris, Berlin, Dresden, Vienna and Buda-Pesth, with an echo 
in London. The Commune of 1871 faithfully reproduced the 
terrible events of 1793, which were again repeated in Spain in 
1873-4 and in Russia in 1905, and are now being re-enacted. 
Always, after a practical demonstration of the meaning of 
Socialism, the minds of men have recoiled for a time from the 
atrocious realities, and always the formulas have reasserted them- 
selves, and the movement has again gathered strength. In more 
than a century, there has been no real change in Socialist doc- 
trines; but Karl Marx first impressed a strong international 
character upon the movement, while Lassalle in 1864 started 
the organisation of German workers on Socialist principles, which 
was copied by the Socialist Democratic Party in 1882 and later 
by the Independent Labour Party.’** Henry George, with his 
single-tax fallacy, gave a fresh impetus to land nationalisation, 
meaning compulsory confiscation."* The major prophets of 
Socialism, from Robespierre onwards, have been foreigners, and 


* Other bodies followed, and while they disagree among themselves and 
sometimes intrigue against each other, they unite in bearing aloft the Red Flag. 

»* Progress and Poverty was published in 1881, and the Land Nationalisation 
Society was founded in the following year. 
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their British disciples have only embroidered and spread their 
doctrines. 

The linking together of the Socialists of all countries for the 
purpose of the class war,’ which Marx designed, is now, after 
varying fortunes, giving rise to hopes of a peace to be attained 
by conferences of manual workers. After 1871, the German 
Socialist vote rapidly increased, and there were signs of growing 
ferment before 1878, when Bismarck applied repressive measures 
with temporary success. Subsequently the Socialist vote again 
increased ; but another process was at work which tended to 
check the movement. Germany was being steadily tutored by 
her Prussian rulers into the belief that Might is Right, that 
world-dominion was her manifest destiny, and that unquestion- 
ing trust in an all-powerful State was the first duty of the citizen. 
As militarism progressed and megalomania developed, the forces 
of Socialism declined, and the English Socialists who fondly 
imagined, even when Germany was feverishly putting the last 
touches to her vast armaments, that their ‘comrades’ would be 
true to their supposed creed, were quickly undeceived. The 
International proved a broken reed, and only the failure of the 
war-lords to achieve the expected triumphs and the hardships 
which the German people have long borne could have revived 
the hopes of a peace to be attained by Socialist conferences. 
Unless Prussian militarism is finally broken, the class war is 
unlikely to raise its head—in Germany. On the other hand, 
the German Government has with conspicuous success en- 
deavoured to set the Socialist machinery in operation in the 
countries of the Allies.’ Meanwhile, the Russian Fabians have 
proved able to wreck a great Empire, to rob the Allies of victory 
last year, and thus to prolong the martyrdom of mankind. The 
enthusiasm with which representatives of the wreckers were 
received by a minority section at the Nottingham Conference 
was @ sinister portent. 

How far the British manual workers have been led to believe 
in the ruinous fallacies of Socialism will soon become apparent. 
The propaganda has been as tireless as mendacious, and the 
promises held out appeal to the most universal of the*elemental 
passions—easy acquisition and freedom from restraint. The 
appeal is thus formulated : 


Millions of you are now armed, trained, and disciplined. You have the 
power, if you have the will, to sweep away your enslavers for ever. Then 
take final control of your country and all that it contains. Wealth to-day 
may be made as plentiful as water if you will but seize the enormous engines 


belie: uncivilised countries like Morocco, the German Government, having 
no Socialist organisations to stimulate, has endeavoured to incite the natives to 
massacre. 
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for creating goods now at the disposal of man in society. Wage-slavery, 
capitalism and poverty will at once cease. The vast wealth created by the 
labour of all will be distributed for the benefit of every member of the 
community.“* 


The form of the appeal is varied to suit the classes addressed ; 
and in ‘ the New Social Order,’ which is enjoined upon organised 
labour, this crudely anarchical advice is wrapped up in plausible 
phrases. The objects are the same, and while the amiable 
Socialist theorists follow Louis Blanc in protesting that their 
aims are peaceful, all experience shows whither their efforts must 
lead. 

The British workman is by nature self-reliant and individual- 
istic. It is difficult to believe that he will swallow whole the 
nostruims of the Socialists without attempting to inquire into the 
validity of the reckless assumptions upon which they rest. That 
the State can be turned into the only wealth-producer capable of 
making surpluses far exceeding those at present available for the 
remuneration of labour is refuted by the everyday experience of 
the War, and must be dismissed as an impossibility by everyone 
who reads history or reflects upon facts. The State could at most 
exercise a cursory supervision over the vast army of officials to 
whom must fall the management of all business enterprises. 
The revolutionaries who proposed to govern France by a loose 
aggregate of communes locally ruled, at least recognised that a 
central administration of all public and private business was not 
likely to succeed. The conversion of ‘ wage-slaves’ into paid 
Government servants would entail the end of the freedom of 
the individual and the conscription of all labour under State 
discipline.*® Even the bad employer would be preferable to the 
political ‘ boss ’ who might take his place. ' 

The means by which the Socialist millennium is to be attained 
in Russia have recently been explained by Lenin : 


We stand for class violence against other classes, and we are unperturbed 
by the wails of those who are disconcerted by the sight of this violence. . . . 
It is mere prejudice to think that the simple workman and the simple 
peasant cannot rule the country.” 


The ¥rench Socialists set about the extermination of the 
people. whose property they had seized. Their Russian imita- 
tors are moving in the same direction. Nevertheless the repre- 
sentatives of Leninism at Nottingham won applause in jarring 
contrast with the note of true patriotism sounded by the Chair- 


4* Extract from a leaflet 7'ruths for the Workers which has been widely 
distributed by the National Socialist Party. 

* This aspect of Socialism is effectively depicted by the late Eugene Richter 
in Pictures of the Socialist Future (Allen and Unwin). 

#° Speech at the Congress of Soviets, Jan. 25, 1918 : Reuter. 
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man of the Conference.*' According to the Socialist theory, 
‘the simple workman and the simple peasant’ are ruling Russia. 
In actual fact, a small camarilla,” maintained in power by Red 
Guards bribed with stolen money, is exercising the most shame- 
ful tyranny over those who do not share its views and, having 
rendered Russia defenceless against her only enemy, is engaged 
in waging civil war. No ‘rule’ exists in Russia, and anarchy 
prevails from Petrograd to Vladivostock, where the Japanese 
may find it necessary to intervene. The Lenin tyranny is draw- 
ing to an end and may, according to precedent, be succeeded by 
one of even greater violence, which will last until a strong man 
with organised military force behind him arises to restore peace 

and order and to confer upon Russia the free institutions which, 
- but -for the Socialists, she might now be enjoying. The Bol- 
sheviks have already achieved a greater destruction of human life, 
and have dealt a more deadly blow to their country, than the 
French Revolutionists. The appalling object-lesson which they 
have given to the world is plain for all to see. Is it possible that 
our manual workers will fail to draw the obvious conclusions? 
Will they not realise that the forces of Revolution are incalcu- 
lable, and that the only certainty is that the extreme minority 
will seize power and proceed to the most detestable forms of 
tyranny? 

Out of this stupendous world-convulsion, the gold and the 
dross alike have been thrown up to the surface. Which shall 
triumph in the clash of forces and ideas when the time comes to 
heal the wounds of war and to rebuild the shaken social and 
economic fabric of the nation on a broader basis? The British 
people in all lands have given the finest examples of patriotism 
that history records. Our sailors and citizen-soldiers have dis- 
played gallantry and endurance unsurpassed in any naval and 
military annals. Our civil seagoing population has shown 
devotion above all praise and has faced danger in the spirit of 
true heroism. The great majority of our manual workers, with 
many thousand women, have given their best without stint to save 
the world from Prussian domination and to guarantee the freedom 
of mankind in the future. The patience of the poor whensfeed: 
stringency appeared is a touching proof of loyalty to the national 
cause. But since the War began, there has been an incréasing 
minority, which has sought to draw advantage from the afflic- 
tions that all have shared, to create class-hatred when the minds 
of men and women were softened by common sorrows, and to 

*1.* We owe it as a duty to those who have made the supreme sacrifice and 
to those who have been disabled in the War to carry on until a clean peace is 
secured, which will enable the peoples of the world to live in security >: Mr. 


Purdy. 
*? Largely of non-Russian or Jewish extraction. 


Vou. LAXXIII—No. 493 
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work consciously or unconsciously in the interests of the enemies 
of mankind. And as disappointments and losses multiplied, and 
the disaster entailed by the utter demoralisation of the greatest 
army that ever existed changed the whole military situation and 
brought new anxieties and heavier burdens upon the splendid 
men who uphold the national honour on sea and land, so this 
minority, drawing fresh inspiration from the ruin of Russia, 
extended the sphere of its activities. Dangerous fallacies and 
alluring promises have been spread broadcast among people who 
have neither the time nor the knowledge required to analyse 
them. That is the peril of Socialism, which claims to have 
found the cure of all human ills by methods that have left the 
darkest stains upon history. Only by the harmonious co-opera- 
tion of the best brains of all classes, working unselfishly for the 
common good, can our problems of reconstruction be solved, and 
never was there such an earnest desire to seek the solution in 
the spirit of good-will and mutual concession. This alone will 
not suffice. Reconstruction must depend largely upon the action 
of Government, which will have to undertake duties hitherto 
neglected or inefficiently discharged. Changes in the system of 
land tenure and in the law of inheritance will be needed. Assis- 
tance in various forms will be required in the development of the 
vast resources of the Empire. Information will have to be 
collected, and research encouraged and systematised. Some 
measure of interference in private undertakings will be necessary, 
and certain laxities in commercial law, which check honest 
enterprise, must be removed. Interference of this kind will not 
be:resented, if it is intelligently applied and directed with a single 
eye to national advantage. We have learned by the bitter 
experience of war to distrust politicians and political appoint- 
ments with the Party caucuses behind them. Purity in govern- 
ment, as in trade and commerce, will be demanded. The 
‘ bureaucracy must be trained on more scientific lines, and strong 
but enlightened Treasury control must be asserted to arrest the 
reckless waste which has been permitted in recent years. Such 
in brief are some of the reforms vital to reconstruction. 

Democracy will be put to the proof in the immediate future, 
and must stand or fall by what it can accomplish in securing 
strength and rectitude in government, and in subordinating 
rhetoric to statesmanship capable of raising the moral and 
material standard of the national life. Socialism, with its class- 
war, denial of freedom, destruction of the inducements to indi- 
vidual effort, and communistic principles which have always led 
to wholesale corruption and immorality, is the greatest enemy 


of democracy. 
SYDENHAM OF COMBE. 





THE THREATENED SUICIDE OF BRITISH 
DEMOCRACY 


Is all our travail turned to this effect ? 
After the slaughter of so many peers, 
So many captains, gentlemen and soldiers, 
That in this quarrel have been overthrown, 
And sold their bodies for their country’s benefit, 
Shall we at last conclude effeminate peace? 
Henry the Sixth, Part I. Act V. Sc. iv. 


Sincg the last Saxon King paused at London to gather his troops 
on that swift march of his from victory at York to defeat at 
. Hastings; or since, five centuries later, the beacon fires that 
told of the Spanish Armada’s coming leapt 

From Eddystone to Berwick bounds, from Lynn to Milford Bay, 


it is probable, nay, it is certain, that this country has never been 
in such mortal peril, has never stood so manifestly and actually 
at the cross roads of destiny, as to-day. And not the life of 


Britain only is at stake, but that of the Empire of which it is 
the centre and the heart. Nor does even that stake, enormous 
as it is, express the full magnitude of the issue which hangs in 
doubt. The whole future of mankind on this planet, so far as 
mortal eye can pierce futurity, depends on the outcome of the 
present strife. | Whether the civilisation of coming time ghall 
be that of the brute and the machine, or whether it shall 
represent the free spiritual life of nations following ideals of 
righteousness transcending material things visibly, must depend 
on whether we can or can not shatter the might of Germany 
and hurl from power the ruthless fiends who have planned and 
plotted the immense tragedy which now is being enacted upon 
earth. That to effect this was, so to say, the bull’s eye of our 
target, that it was the goal towards which all our endeavours 
tended, and that, without its attainment, all other achievement 
would be vain, was fully recognised alike by this nation and by 
its chiefs, in the earlier stages of the War. Not yet can the 
sonorous declaration of Mr. Asquith, made alike in the House 
of Commons and on the platform, made repeatedly in identical 
phraseology, made to Britain, made to the Empire, made to the 
world, by the man who was then our Prime Minister—not yet 
can that solemn and momentous statement of the objects for 
which we fought quite have faded from the public mind. . Here 
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stands on record his utterance, never to be forgotten until at 
least the intention which it conveys shall have been fulfilled : 

We shall never sheathe the sword until Belgium recovers in full measure 
all, and more than all, that she has sacrificed, until France is adequately 
secured against the menace of aggression, until the rights of the smaller 
nationalities of Europe are placed upon an unassailable foundation, and 
until the military domination of Prussia is wholly and finally destroyed. 


When, in the mutation of politics, Mr. Lloyd George succeeded 
to the office of Mr. Asquith the new Premier in his first speech 
in that capacity in Parliament affirmed in emphatic language 
his full and complete concurrence with the statement of our 
war aims set forth by his predecessor, and, once more, speaking 
at Glasgow so lately as the 29th of last June, Mr. Lloyd George 
said that the conditions of peace ‘must be guaranteed by the 
destruction of the Prussian military power.’ Never again, he 
asserted, must ‘brute force sit on the throne of Justice, nor 
barbaric strength wield the sceptre of Right.’ 

As to this main aim, as to this pivotal necessity, the leader ~ 
of Democracy in the United States, President Wilson, was 
scarcely less definite and clear. The menace, he said (in his 
speech to Congress, April 2, 1917), to peace and freedom 
‘lies in the existence of autocratic Governments backed by organ- 
ised force which is controlled wholly by their will: and not by 
the will of the people. . . . A steadfast concert for peace can never 
be maintained except by the partnership of democratic nations.’ 
In the reply, issued in August last, to the Pope’s peace note 
this object was once more declared : 


The object of this War is to deliver the free peoples of the world from 
the menace and the actual power of a vast military establishment, con- 
trolled by an irresponsible Government. . . . This power is not the German 
people. It is the ruthless master of the German people. It is no business 
of ours how that great people came under its control or submitted with 
temporary zest to the domination of its purpose; but it is our business 
to see to it that the history of the rest of the world is no longer left to its 


handling. 

Here then we have stated, in terms plain and unmistakeable, 
by two successive British Premiers and by the President of the 
great American Republic, the actual object of the War, which 
in truth and in fact embraces all subsidiary aims. Rendered 
into popular language, incomparably the best for the purposes in 
view, that object is ‘ to smash the Kaiser.’ That is an object which, 
so stated, can be understood by the peoples. That is a motive 
which reaches the inmost heart of all the democracies now warring 
against him. To attain that end the population of Britain and 
of the British Dominions and of the United States will endure 
to the extreme of possibility all hardships and all sacrificés and 
will follow their leaders to the death. But it is an end which 
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requires to be kept constantly before them, to be stated plainly, 
and never to be obscured by a cloud and haze of words relating 
to collateral intention. The working classes in this country 
know nothing, and because they know nothing they care 
nothing, about the past history of Alsace-Lorraine, of Serbia, 
of Poland, of Italy Unredeemed, of the problems of the Balkan 
Peninsula, of Palestine and of Mesopotamia.. As one of 
their own speakers recently told them, they most of them could 
not find them on the map. These places are but names to them, 
and when the agents or the dupes of Germany, who are now 
rampant on the platform in Glasgow and in other industrial 
areas, ask them in strident tones why ‘ they’ (which means, how- 
ever, not them, but our fighting men) should suffer and die in 
order that the French may recover certain lost provinces, of whose 
story they are for the most part entirely ignorant, or in order 
that the Italians may regain certain—to them—unknown territory 
in a—te them—unknown part of the world, they have in their 
minds no knowledge and consequently no reasoning which might 
supply the answer to that inquiry. 

Here then is displayed the enormous error which is being 
perpetrated at any rate by British statesmen, if not also by 
President Wilson. They have in their most recent utterances 
substituted the complex and—to the masses—the unintelligible 
for that which was simple and easily grasped. It may be that 
in the States the general level of intelligence is higher than it 
is here. If so, to that extent, the mistake of President Wilson 
is less than the mistake of Mr. Lloyd George. But for the 
British working man this apparent change in the statement of 
our aims threatens to be little less than fatal. By veiling the 
real issue, by putting in the forefront points which make no 
“appeal to his heart, it gives opportunity to every disloyalist, 
whether operating on the platform or in the labour Press, to 
hide the reasons which make the continuance of the War until 
full victory be reached the vital need of every man and woman 
in this country, and hideously to mislead the multitudes who 
listen to his windy oratory or read his ineffable trash. 

Here perhaps it is necessary to deviate from the maip-line 
of argument in order to avoid misunderstanding. Not for one 
moment is it intended to deny the constraining necessity, alike 
- moral and political, of fighting until we secure justice for our 
friends and Allies. The full and complete restoration of her 
lost provinces is a debt which in honour and duty we are 
bound to see paid to France. Moreover, we have pledged our 
word to that effect. Vile should we be indeed if we did not 
keep it. Of the wishes of Italy, again, which bravely and 
resolutely came to our aid, we are equally constrained to 
aid the fulfilment. As for murder&d and tortured Serbia, with 
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her population enslaved and her women.handed over to the lust 
of her conquerors, every elementary instinct of humanity which 
can move the heart of man impels us to stand by her, and, if that 
instinct failed, then self-preservation might drive us to the same 
purport, since Serbia holds the gate of the East, and her full 
independence is necessary to the undoing of Germany’s grasp 
upon Turkey. 

To recapitulate the motives which urge us to win redemption 
and reparation for Belgium, for Poland, for Roumania, to obtain 
freedom for the Czechs of Bohemia, and to rescue from their 
age-long bondage the populations subjected to Turkish misrule 
in Asia Minor, would be at once tedious and superfluous. In 
each case the motives of justice, humanity, and self-interest are 
all combined. - In each case, to leave the wrong unrighted would 
be, as regard ourselves, suicidal folly. But equally, in each 
case—and here is the point—the attainment of the desired purpose 
depends wholly upon one condition, which is that we first ‘ smash 
the Kaiser.’ If and when that is done, then all the rest of these 
subordinate tasks becomes simple and easy. But until and 
unless that be done, all talk of these various acts of justice is 
the merest babble of fools. And what goes ‘ to smash the Kaiser’ 
really imply? It implies either the defeat and overthrow of the 
German.armies, or the complete demoralisation by bombs, or by 
starvation, or both, of the German people. We have before our 
eyes a thousand proofs that by no other means can the much dis- 
cussed and long-hoped revolution in the German Empire be 
brought into actual being. Like high gods of Olympus, the Kaiser 
and the Prussian military caste ride the whirlwind and direct the 
storm. They hold the German Press in the hollow of their 
hands. As players on the bagpipes compress their instruments 
in one place and release such pressure in another, so do the 
military party of Germany deal with what we once called the 
Fourth Estate. The sound varies, but the breath is the same. 
Few and short-lived were the discordant notes. In Germany, 
s0 far as the Press is concerned, the pretended voice of the people 
is the real voice of the military autocrat. 

«+ And what of that other mode of popular expression—the 
strike? The whole history of the last upheaval in Germany 
shows its impotence. That it was actually engineered by the 
German Government may not be the case. But that it was 
deliberately allowed to develop to a stage large enough, as was 
supposed , to excite the democracies of other and hostile countries 
cannot be doubted. And the reason why that doubt cannot be 
entertained is that the Teutonic commotion was quenched, like 
a farthing rushlight by Niagara, the moment the military 
governors of Germany so willed. There is something at once 
Indicrous and pitiable in thé desperate efforts of many writers - 
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and speakers in Great Britain to believe in the ripeness and the 
ability of the German masses to rebel successfully against the 
tremendous military authority which holds them in ite grip. 
Never mediaevalist believed more devoutly in a constant 
multiplicity of miracles than our demi-semi-pacifists believe 
in the possibility, the probability, nay the certainty, of German 
revolt. While the flags are flying all over Germany in honour 
of what they hold to be their triumph over Russia and their peace 
with the Ukraine, while the illusion of success newly. achieved 
fills the German mind, while their vast armies, swelled by Austrian 
reinforcements, and by great bodies of troops drawn from their 
Eastern Front, are being gathered for some further gigantic 
stroke of war—even at this very time, those to whom the wish 
stands father to the thought still dare to proclaim the imminence 
of a huge uprising destined to defy all circumstance, to stultify 
all experience, and, as by miraculous interposition, to satisfy 
all needs. 

These prophets are the ingeminators, not of peace, but of 
defeat. Their voices are those of moral cowards who have lost 
faith in victory. They cry peace when there is no peace, because 
their hearts fail them, because they are weary, because they 
are appalled. They exhibit in themselves the dregs and refuse 
of our manhood, of which the true and noble representation is 
at the Front. -It was in the Peninsular War, it was at Albuera, 
that the French marshal made the famous observation that the 
English soldiers were too stupid to know that they were beaten, 
and it was then—as often before in our martial history—that by 
virtue of this so-called stupidity those dull warriors wrenched 
victory out of the jaws of defeat. That power, that incapacity 
to know when we were beaten, has been the boast of our race 
since England was England, and it is shared now by the sons 
of that race throughout the world. A thousand times over in 
this present conflict our fighting men have proved that for them 
at least that boast still holds true. Think of the first battle of 
Ypres, when our ‘old contemptibles,’ outnumbered and outgunned 
many times over, still made good their line against the legions 
of their arrogant foe, though by all the rules of war the’game 
was lost. They showed a valour great as that of the Spartans 
at Thermopylae, and they passed a sterner test, because their 
trial endured, not for hours only, but for weeks. And that valour 
of theirs has been imitated often since by the armies which have 
taken the place of the dead. These set an example’ hard to be 
imitated. Yet it has been imitated, imitated by tens of thousands 
who have died since and by tens of thousands who live still. The 
blood of those dead and the lives of those living alike cry ont 
to us, the men at the back, to us civilians, for whom those noble 
deeds have been wrought and those sacrifices made, to hold fast 
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the faith in full ultimate triumph, and to laugh in derision at 
such as tell us that because German gold and German intrigue 
have brought about the temporary disintegration of the Russian 
Empire, therefore, in spite of the immense entry of the United 
States upon the scene of strife, we must abandon hope of obtain- 
ing the real ends which we set out to win and must now seek 
peace ‘by negotiation.’ 

‘Negotiation’? With whom, and under what circum- 
stances? With the very despot, the very Government, the very 
military caste, to secure whose overthrow was the essential 
purpose of all our endeavours. And this at the moment when 
Germany stands at the opened gates of Russia, whose enormous 
resources, whose harvests, whose oil and mineral wealth, lie spread, 
so to speak, invitingly before her. What possible device can hide 
the fact that any peace by negotiation made now, or made before 
the tides of war have swept the Hohenzollerns from their seat 
of pride, would be for us, for the Allies, the peace of defeat and. 
of ghastly failure, and for Germany a peace rich with gigantic 
triumph already won, and richer still with the promise of future 
war and further dominion? Yet this peace by negotiation, this 
peace of black shame, this peace which in the very nature of the 
case could be but the brief prelude to the conquest of Britain 
and France and Italy, is even now demanded, not indeed, most 
assuredly, by the vast majority of this nation, but by our British 
Bolsheviks, by our full or three-quarter pacifists, by—most mis- 
chievous of all—some of the men who falsely affect and pretend 
to speak for the British working man. 

What is it which these unworthy and degenerate children 
of Britain wish to substitute for that one real security against 
fresh German conspiracy and German outrage, that security. which 
we swore through the mouths of our Premiers that we would 
obtain, that security which consisted in the smashing of the 
Kaiser and of the Prussian military caste? In the case of Lord 
Lansdowne and those who agree with him, it is a ‘ League of 
Nations.’ In the case of the would-be misleaders of our working 
men, the substitute for victory is to be blind reliance on the 
alleged revolutionary instincts of the German people. Tet us 
deal with the proposed League in the first instance. 

Is this League, then, to exclude or to include Germany? It 
must do one or the other. Which course is it to follow? To 
exclude? Then the League of Nations, which means necessarily 
those already banded against the Hun, will simply be face to 
face with the triumphant adversary whom they will have failed 
to beat. Will the War Lords of the German Empire, still linked 
with their present allies, and with their talons deep in the bowels 
of Russia, turn the shining German sword into a pruning hook? 
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Will they disarm? Is there anybody outside of an asylum, or 
still unqualified for one, who thinks that likely? But if they 
do not disarm, what is the just-defeated League of Nations to 
- do? To set an example of child-like confidence in the War Lords’ 
intentions by disarming themselves? If so, why not save time 
by surrendering right away to the Kaiser and his Huns and asking 
them to come at once and take over the different European 
governments? But if disarmament is to be out of the question, 
then it follows that the League which has just failed to beat 
Germany will have to remain armed in order, if possible, to beat 
her .next time. What a picture! What a prospect for the 
world! .What misery and what bankruptcy does it not involve! 
Almost one might feel inclined to say that, short of being actually 
in the grip of the German devil (like Northern France and 
Northern Italy and Belgium and Serbia), nothing more terrible 
could be imagined or conceived. 

But an instant’s reflection will correct this thought. Short 
of final doom, there is something worse, something much worse, 
even than the condition just described, namely, that the League 
of Nations should not exclude, but include an undefeated 
Germany, still ruled by the Kaiser and his gang. This, which 
is apparently the state of affairs desiderated by some brilliant 
specimens of British ‘ pacifists,’ is a conception so bizarre as hardly — 
to admit of serious treatment. Suppose that a large gang of armed 
and murderous burglars had committed many terrible depredations, 
including many assassinations, torturings, mutilations and burn- 
ings in some small town, that they had beaten the police and that 
the combined force of the inhabitants had proved insufficient 
to overcome them. J.et us suppose further that a local Lord 
Lansdowne had come forward and suggested that to énd the 
dissension and to prevent any more unpleasantness, a league of 
the survivors of the robbed, murdered, and tormented citizens 
should be formed, which league should include the burglar gang 
among its leading members. What would any sane citizens of 
that town think of such a proposal? ‘ Better far,’ they would 
say, ‘continue the struggle against these miscreants until we win 
or die, than consent with our eyes open to be ensnared to cextain 
ignominy, degradation, slavery, or death by such unspeakable 
foolery as this.’ 

Mutatis mutandis, the analogy is complete. For in all essen- 
tials this is what some people are proposing now. Germany, 
unbeaten, together with her satellite States, Germany, with the 
Kaiser and his generals still in full control, is to be admitted as 
a principal member of this League which might then well be 
termed a League, not of nations, but of criminals and fools. Is 
there then nothing in this idea, advocated by so many pens and 
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by President Wilson himself, of nations banded together to secure 
peace and justice upon earth? There may be everything in it 
provided only that the one inevitable condition of its success be 
first fulfilled. Defeat Germany in fhe field, break her pride, 
depose the Hohenzollerns—and then indeed that League of 
Nations which already exists and which has hitherto striven in 
vain to achieve these results may do great and splendid work on 
this war-weary planet. 

But at this point we reach the real cause of the otherwise inex- 
plicable idiocy of those who urge at once the importance of this 
League and the initial acceptance by it of the most hideous failure. 
That cause is disbelief in the possibility of victory. Our pacifists, 
even our semi-pacifists, think that we can never win, or that the 
game is not worth the candle. If to break Germany will require 
another two years of war, says, in effect, Lord Lansdowne, what 
will then be the state of Europe? The answer is another query. 
What will be its state after the next war? With the principal 
burglars left in command of their armed gang, with an immense 
amount of booty (e.g. Russia) already secured, with an enormous 
quantity of further booty waiting to be seized, with a League in 
front of them which they have just defeated, whose members are 
passionately desirous of getting rid of their weapons, what possible 
chance is there that peace will be preserved? To drop metaphor, 
it is as clear as sunlight and as certain as death that any peace 
‘by negotiation’ made now with the Kaiser and Hindenburg 
would leave that estimable pair with every conceivable incitement 
to ‘try again.’ They would have already half or three quarters 
succeeded. They would have acquired dominion, real if not 
also nominal, over a vast part of disintegrated Russia:  Mittel- 
Europa would be a fact. They and the military party. would 
stand before Germany as triumphant in policy and justified by 
result. In such circumstances their power would not be less 
than it is now, or than it was before the War, but greater. ‘The 
good old German god’ would have proved himself their friend. 
In other words, infamy would have prevailed over righteousness. 

Against these glaring facts will be set, not only by well-meaning 
paeifists, but also by the misleaders of Labour, the allegation, 
baseless as the fabric of a dream, that the German proletariat 
would never suffer itself to be led into the misery of further strife. 
This is indeed the one fundamenta] argument of the Labour 
Press which, in the midst of the amazing trash and treason which 
certain of its organs (not all) are allowed to vomit forth, makes 
its whole argument in favour of immediate peace rest upon this 
assumption. That same Socialistic party in Germany which, 
before the War, was relied upon to make war impossible, that 
same party which during the War has been, with negligible exeep- 
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tions, the obedient slave of the Kaiser and the military ring, is, 
after the War, to be relied on again, as the sheet anchor of demo- 
eracy throughout the world. Upon that assurance we are to make 
peace now with the sanguinary despot whose crimes and murders 
fill sea and land. Upon that assurance we are to let him keep 
his blood-stained loot. Upon faith in that security we, we and 
our Allies are to disarm, and to plunge at once into the midst 
of domestic revolution patterned on the example of those heroic 
assassins, the Russian Bolsheviks. This, which to the sober- 
minded will sound like the ravings of a lunatic, is actually the 
considered advice, urged with impassioned pleading, of one of 
the principal Press organs circulated amongst what we call the 
working classes, meaning by that term the manual labourers of 
this country. (As for ‘ working classes,’ do not all classes work 
now?) If this imagined security fail, all fails, for there is to be 
no other. Not our national independence only, but every right, 
used or abused, of free men, and not such right merely but the 
actual bodily preservation of British men and British women 
from death, or violation, or the lash, are all to be rendered depen- 
dent on the will and the power of German Socialists to accomplish, 
after peace and in presence of victory, precisely what they horribly 
failed to achieve while war was still raging and the incentive to 
action on their part was a thousand times as great. — 

These then, when all obscuring verbiaye has been stripped 
away, are, respectively, the two fundamental postulates of 
sentimental pacifism and of British Bolshevik oratory: (1) The 
way to prevent crime is to make a league with the. triumphant 
criminals : (2) The security for making peace is to put absolute 
unquestioning trust in the German people. The writers in the 
Labour Press who dare to urge this last absurdity, and the speakers 
who have the audacity to advocate it on the platform, might well 
be exhibited in public along with the authors of proposition No. 1 
as specimens of the degenerency of brain power (or of heart 
power) in the twentieth century. 

We are now at a moment when the appearance of things 
suggests the deadly fear that the rulers and statesmen of the 
Allies might indeed contemplate the possibility of a peace by nego- 
tiation with the arch criminals who planned this War and are 
still masters of Germany. Let us hope, let us pray, that this 
fear is illusory and that no such terrible treason to the generation 
now living, to the men who have died for us, and to the gener- 
ations to come, is really in their minds. But if there has been, 
in fact, any shifting of intention, any abandonment of aim, to 
what causes are we to attribute it? To two causes, related but 
not identical. The first is that full attainment of our original 
goal has been rendered more remote and more difficult by the 
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defection of Russia. The second is that under the influence of 
unrestrained treasonable and anarchical utterance, instigated by 
German agency, Labour in this country is showing signs of 
restiveness. 

Now the real reply to both these factors of weakness could 
easily be given in a single speech by the Prime Minister. It 
could come from no one else with equal authority. But to speak 
with effect, to carry conviction, he must cease to talk about matters 
which, however really important, carry to the multitude no 
meaning, and above all he must revert to that bolder and nobler 
statement of aim which characterised the earlier deliverances of 
our statesmen. Something like this is what he might say : 

‘We stand at the moment of destiny, when your fate and mine 
and the fate of our children for ages to come have to be decided. 
Upon you, the people of this country, it mainly depends. whether 
you and they are to be the slaves of Germany, subject to every 
degradation which the most fiendish malignity of man can inflict, - 
or whether, as free men in a free world, we shall go forward 
through the paths of the future, building up our own national 
life in concert with our brethren beyond the seas and in alliance 
with the great friendly nations with whose help we shall have 
vanquished the enemy of mankind. Nog is the time when the 
very souls of you must be tested. Now is the moment when it 
must be seen whether Britons in this present day still have within 
them hearts like those of their forefathers, or whether in the hour 
of trial they tremble and quail. I speak not now of our fighting 
men, for the stuff of which they are made has been proved already. 
They have given, they are giving, they will give their blood and 
their lives. But I speak to you, to the whole civilian population 
of this land, to the women who have had to stand in queues, and 
to the men, and the women too, who toil at the workshop or in 
the shipyard, or in the factory, or at the desk—I speak to all 
alike, to all classes, and to both sexes, to rich and to poor, to 
the merchant and to the scholar. And I say now—make your 
choice. Which will you have—present peace, with present shame 
and future slavery, the peace of surrender, the peace of defeat? 
Or on the other hand a long and stern continuance of this War, 
a continuance which will be crowned, as I believe and hope, with 
ultimate victory, even as I believe and hope in Almighty God 
and in the ultimate triumph of good over evil, but a victory which 
is still far away, and which can be won only by grim and long- 
sustained sacrifice upon our part? 

‘For I tell you frankly that our expectation of speedy triumph 
has been baffled through our desertion by the Russian people. 
For that desertion the strength of the United States will in the 
long run more than make up. But because, like ourselves in 
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1914, they were unready for war, and because of the waves of 
the Atlantic which roll between us, time is required for that 
strength to be brought to bear. We can hardly hope to break the 
German lines this year. We may perhaps be able to break them 
next year. But I tell you, whether to break Germany takes one 
year, or takes two years, and whether the effort entailed shall 
exhaust our manhood and our wealth, or not, yes, though it leave 
this country and all her Allies bleeding and poor, along that hard 
and difficult road lies the only path of safety. Are you men, or 
are you curs? If you are men, and British men like those who 
once lived before you, and those who are now fighting for you, 
you will give your last penny and the last atom of strength in 
your bodies rather than surrender, rather, that is, than give your 
backs to the German scourge and your women to the German 
violator. 

‘For I say plainly that if you decide to make peace now, 
peace by negotiation with the human fiends who rule Germany 
and who mould the German mind as the potter moulds his clay, 
then that peace of weakness and infamy can in the nature of 
things be but the brief prelude to another war. Do not believe 
those who tell you to place blind trust in the people of Germany, 
who say that never again will that people consent to let their 
rulers drag them into fresh adventure. That people will not be 
asked. When the Kaiser and his generals deem the moment 
propitious for their new stroke—that stroke which inevitably 
they will deem necessary to complete the plans yet left unfinished 
—then they will declare Germany to be once more in peril and 
the order to mobilise will be given. Vain then, vain as in 1914, 
will be the reluctance of the German masses to risk their blood. 
They will be then, as they are now, in the grip of a military 
machine of which they will themselves form part, and whose 
motions they will be powerless to resist. For remember this— 
that every German, brought up in his fatherland, has had 
obedience ground into his very bones from his childhood upwards. 
Moreover his very mind has been framed on a pattern, a pattern 
laid down by the military party. The whole vast apparatus of 
German education, together with an immense new literature, has 
been designed deliberately to effect one end—which is to make 
every German citizen the fit and willing tool of German military 
authority. For forty years at least that purpose has been 
resolutely pursued, and we must admit that its success has been 
complete. Seldom in human history has any people been 
so entirely subservient to the will of its Government as the 
German people to the will of the German Government. To 
imagine that this people, in the hour when the militarist authority 
can point to triumph achieved, will do what through three and a 
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half years of stress and strain it never attempted is to defy reason 
and laugh at experience. 

‘ And I warn you too of this : that it is against us, it is against 
you, that the German sword will be first pointed. As it was our 
entry into the War which weighted the balance of destiny and 
made resistance to the German conspiracy possible, so will it be 
we against whom, in the next German attempt, the treacherous 
blow of vengeance will be struck. We have learnt that no treaties, 
no pledges, no sense of honour restrain the German Government 
from any acts however vile, however monstrous. Therefore if 
we make peace, leaving that Government of devils still masters 
of the German empire, we shall never know, from day to day, 
or from night to night, whether before the sun sets or the morning 
dawns, some foul treason may not be practised against us. If for 
an hour the sternest vigilance ever shown in war be relaxed in 
peace, we may expect to find German submarines torpedoing our 
warships in our ports, and if success attend that venture, then 
instantly the hosts of Germany would be landed on our shores. 
Immersed as we too probably might be at the time in domestic 
questions, weary of war, and off our guard, what‘chance, what 
dog’s chance, should we have of successful opposition? There- 
fore I say that we wage this War because incarnate Hell has 
attacked us. We are fighting to save our women from outrage 
and our backs from the lash. And I mean those words in the most 
actual and literal sense in which they can be used. In as actual 
and literal a sense, that fate has overtaken populations conquered 
by Germany in this War. In Serbia and Northern Italy, in 
Belgium and in Northern France, the German fiends have done 
and are doing these things to the men and women and children 
who are at their mercy, and they will do them to you if they can. 
Our object is to smash the Kaiser, to depose his infernal dynasty, 
and shatter for ever the Prussian military caste. To accomplish 
that, we have first to break to pieces the German armies. Can 
we do it? I say that, God helping us, we can do it and we 
shall do it.’ 

If Mr. Lloyd George, in his own language, and with all the 
magnetism of his oratory and the prestige of his power, were to 
speak to this effect to this nation, does anyone doubt the response? 
Vain, then, would be the yelps of our pacifists, vain the lying 
treachery of our Bolsheviks. The great mass of the people of 
Britain would rise up as one man behind him, and all the clouds 
of misapprehension would be swept away. 

H. F. Wyarr. 





OUR WAR AIMS IN 1814—AND 70-DAY 


CERTAIN features of the situation at the end of the year 1813 
were of special importance to Great Britain. It will be 
remembered that when the news from Leipzig spread through 
Europe, and while the armies of the Grand Alliance were moving 
to the west on a wide front extending from the North Sea to 
Switzerland, Holland had risen. Driven against their will, ten 
years before, to renew the war against Great Britain after the 
rupture of the Peace of Amiens, and ultimately annexed to France, 
the Dutch had expelled the French officials in November 1813, 
and brought back the Prince of Orange in triumph from his exile 
in England. Wellington had fought his way through Spain, and 
pursued the enemy across the Pyrenees. A British force was on 
the banks of the Scheldt, near Bergen-op-Zoom, preparing to 
attack Antwerp, and march, with the Russian, Swedish, and 
Prussian armies, into the corner of Europe which we now call 
Belgium, the Austrian Netherlands, which had been conquered 
and incorporated with the French Republic in the first years of 
the revolutionary war. Lastly, though the continental blockade 
had seriously injured British trade, the Navy practically held 
command of all the seas, and every colony of France and Holland 
was in our hands. 

Long before the crowning mercy of Leipzig the leaders of the 
new coalition had been considering the terms on which a general 
peace might be made ; and now, from Frankfurt, where their head- 
quarters halted on the journey to the Rhime, there was sent to 
Paris a definite proposal, for which Prince Metternich was chiefly 
responsible, that negotiations for peace should be opened on the, 
footing that Napoleon was to give up his hold on the German 
States, Italy, Holland, and Spain, and accept as the frontiers of 
his. empire the Rhine, the Alps, and the Pyrenees. ‘To this offer, 
which left him in possession of Belgium, the lands on the left 
bank of the Rhine, Nice, and Savoy, the Emperor. gave no 
definite answer. He had always, he said, been ready to sign a 
treaty of peace which secured the independence of all nations 
and the ‘ freedom of the sea.’ But, while consenting to negotiate, 
he carefully avoided any binding acceptance of the conditions 
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which had been proposed. At the same time his vast preparations 
for continuing the struggle convinced the Allies that they must 
cross the Rhine and carry the war into France. But before 
leaving Frankfurt they published the famous declaration of their 
aims, in which they told the French people that they did not 
-desire the humiliation of France, but were determined to destroy 
the preponderance which the Emperor had ‘too long exercised 
beyond the limits of his empire.’ They wished the French to 
be prosperous and happy : 


But the Allied Powers also wish to be free, tranquil, and happy them- 
selves. They desire a state of peace which, by a wise partition of strength, 
by a just equilibrium, may henceforth preserve their people from the 
numberless calamities which have overwhelmed Europe for the last twenty 
years. The Allied Powers will not lay down their arms until they have 
attained this great and beneficial result, this noble object of their efforts. 
They wil! not lay down their arms until the political state of Europe be 
re-established anew, until immovable principles have resumed their rights 
over vain pretensions, until the sanctity of treaties shall have at last 
secured a real peace to Europe. 


Lord Aberdeen, at that time our Ambassador to the Court of 
Vienna, was at ‘the Allied headquarters, and agreed to the 
Frankfurt terms. But, though earlier in the year the British 
Ministers would perhaps have accepted a peace which confined 
France within the Rhine, the Alps, and the Pyrenees, the success 
of the campaigns in Central Europe and the Peninsula encouraged 
them to maintain the traditional policy of Great Britain by 
demanding from Napoleon not only a definite acknowledgment 
of Dutch independence, but also the surrender of Antwerp and 
the whole of Belgium. After the battle of Leipzig Lord Castle- 
reagh had written to Lord Aberdeen saying that the Allies should 
not be encouraged ‘to patch up an imperfect arrangement’ ; that 
the British nation would look with disfavour on any peace which 
did not confine France within her old boundaries ; and that, above 
all things, attention must be paid to Antwerp. ‘The destruction 
of that arsenal,’ he said, ‘is essential to our safety. To leave it 
in the hands of France is little short of imposing upon Great 
yBritain the charge of a perpetual war establishment.’ 

“fhe Frankfurt terms were, therefore, inconsistent with the 
objééts of the British Ministers; and they decided to send the 
Foreign Minister himself to meet the Sovereigns and plenipoten- 
tiaries of the Continental Powers, the questions at issue being, 
as they expressed it, ‘far beyond the limits of the discretionary 
decision of the ordinary diplomatic representatives.’ 

During the last week of December there were three very long 
meetings of the Cabinet, on Christmas Eve, Christmas Day, and 
Sunday the 26th, when the final preparations were made for Lord 
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Castlereagh’s mission. His formal instructions, ‘given at the 
Palace of Carlton House, the 27th of December,’ are in print.' 
Confined to general terms, they give no details as to the precise 
intentions of the Government. But in the archives of the Foreign 
Office there is a ‘Memorandum of Cabinet,’ dated the 26th of 
December, which has never, I believe, been published. It is 
marked ‘ Most secret and confidential,’ is entirely in the hand- 
writing of Lord Castlereagh, who signs it, bears the counter- 
signature of the Prince Regent, and fully reveals the war aims 
of the British Ministers, and the spirit in which they were 
prepared to make peace. 

From this document, which gives the result of what passed 
at private sittings of Lord Liverpool and his colleagues, at a time 
when all London was speculating about the chances of peace and 
what the Government meant to do, we learn that their delibera- 
tions turned chiefly on the question of the Netherlands and the 
disposal of the conquered colonies. What had taken place at 
Frankfurt showed that there was a danger of divided counsels 
amongst the Allies; and the Cabinet agreed that the first thing 
Lord Castlereagh must do was to-ascertain the exact basis on 
which it was proposed to negotiate. He was to establish, if 
possible, a clear and definite understanding with the Allies, not 
only on all matters of common interest, but also on such points 
as were likely to be discussed with the enemy, so that the several 
Powers might act in perfect concert during their negotiations 
with France.. The objects aimed at by the British Ministers were 
to be clearly stated. 


If called on for an explanation of the views of his Government as to 
terms of peace, and the sacrifice of conquests which Great Britain is dis- 
posed to make for the general interest, he is to state, that with respect to 
the latter, it must in a great measure be governed by the nature of the 
conditions with respect to the Continent which the Allied Powers may be 
entitled to obtain from the enemy. If the maritime power of France shall 
be restricted within due bounds by the effectual establishment of Holland, 
the Peninsula, and Italy in security and independence, Great Britain, 
consistent with her own security, may then be induced to apply the greater 
part of her conquests to promote the general interests. If, on the contrary, 
the arrangement shall be defective in any of these points Great Britain 
must reserve a proportionate share of those conquests to render her secure 


against France. 


If a more detailed explanation was called for, Lord Castlereagh 
was to say that Great Britain could not venture to relinquish any 
of her colonial conquests except on two conditions : 


(1) The absolute exclusion of France from any naval establishment 
in the Scheldt, and especially at Antwerp. 


? Castlereagh Correspondence, ix. 114. 
Vor. LXXXITI—No. 493 
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(2) The security of Holland being adequately provided for, under the 
House of Orange, by a barrier, which shall at least include Juliers and 
Antwerp, with a suitable arrondissement of territory in addition to 
Holland as it stood in 1792. It being understood that Wesel shall also 
be in the hands of the Allied Powers. 

It was to be expressly stipulated that the independence of Spain 
and Portugal must be recognised, and their dominions, ‘at least 
in Europe,’ secured against attack. If this was done, and if the 
proposed settlement in the Netherlands was carried out, Great 
Britain would be disposed to consider the question of relinquish- 
ing her colonial conquests. But she must, in common prudence, 
retain some of them. Heligoland, which we had possessed since 
1807, was too valuable a naval station in the North Sea to be 
abandoned, and could not be restored to Denmark. Malta must 
also remain British. ‘Mauritius is retained as being, when in 
the hands of an enemy, a most injurious naval station to our 
Indian commerce, whilst it is of little comparative value to 
France.’ For the same reason the Isle of Bourbon could not be 
given back. In the West Indies the Island of Les Saintes, close 
to the scene of Rodney’s famous victory, ‘cannot be restored to 
France.’ 

The Island of Guadeloupe was one of our colonial acquisitions 
which seemed likely to give trouble. The hard bargain driven by 
Bernadotte with the Emperor Alexander the First during the 
Russian campaign of 1812 will be remembered. Norway was to 
be taken from Denmark and given to Sweden. Though a state 
of war existed between Great Britain and Denmark, Lord Castle- 
reagh had been most unwilling to assent to this arrangement. 
But the Crown Prince was insatiable ; and, in the spring of 1813, 
he had obtained, as the price of his adherence to the Grand 
Alliance, a promise not only of Norway but also of Guadeloupe, 
which Lord Castlereagh would now have liked to include amongst 
the colonies which were to be restored to France. ‘The Cabinet, 
however, resolved that, ‘as a debt of honour,’ it must be ceded to 
Sweden. But: 

If the restoration of Guadeloupe should be made a point sine qud non 
by France, and consequently of war with Sweden, the latter Power ought, 
as an alternative, to be compensated by Bourbon or a Dutch colony, Holland, 
in that case taking Bourbon.* 

The restoration of Dutch colonies was to depend on whether the 
conditions of peace gave adequate protection to Holland. 

As the barrier for Holland is an object most deeply interesting to all 
the Allies, Great Britain is willing to purchase it by a double sacrifice, 
by cessions both to France and to Holland. 

? At the end of the War Guadeloupe was, after all, restored to France, 


Sweden receiving as compensation 1,000,000/. paid by Great Britain as a debt of 
honour. Bourbon was also restored to France. 


~ 
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Of the Dutch settlements Java, ‘The Queen of the Eastern” 
Islands,’ was the richest, a tempting prize, more valuable by far 
than the British India of that day. This, however, did not 
influence the Government. It does not appear that there was 
ever any intention of retaining Java. But from any restoration of 
colonies to Holland, 


the Cape of Good Hope is excepted, as a position connected with the 
security of our Empire in the East; but in lieu of this colony Great Britain 
to appropriate two millions sterling to be applied towards the improve- 
ment of the Dutch barrier.* 


The whole question of colonial restorations depended on 
whether the conditions of peace were consistent with the security 
of the British Empire, and gave a reasonable hope of preventing 
the wars which, caused by the secular struggle for supremacy in 
the Netherlands, have so often laid waste large parts of Europe. 


If the Allies should not carry this point, so important to their own 
security, as well as that of Great Britain, the latter Power will in that 
case have no alternative than to preserve her colonial conquests as a 
counterpoise to the dominion of the enemy, and on these grounds to with- 
hold those cessions which she would otherwise be prepared to make to France. 


The future of the Belgian provinces was left uncertain. 
Austria had no wish to recover them. The Cabinet had, however, 
to consider a scheme for turning them into a separate State for 
the Archduke Charles, whose brilliant career had closed so un- 
happily after Wagram.. The views of the Court of Vienna on 
this subject had to be ascertained; and it was resolved that : 
‘Should Austria propose the settlement of the Archduke Charleg 
in the Netherlands, the proposition to be favourably received.’ 
But Lord Castlereagh’s intention was to carry out Mr. Pitt’s 
favourite plan of re-uniting the Southern and Northern Nether- 
lands, as they had been united under Charles the Fifth. In the 
meantime he could only be authorised to propose that Holland 
should receive an increase of territory, the extent of which would 
depend on whether the Allies were able to impose their own 
terms, or could only make peace by negotiations. And this 
enlarged Holland was to be brought into close relations with 
England by the marriage of the Princess Charlotte of Wales to 
the Hereditary Prince of Orange. This was a delicate matter, 
which might lead to international complications ; and it was there- 
fore to be ‘confidentially opened to the Sovereigns at head- 
quarters,’ the assent of, the Prince of Orange being first obtained. 

In the reconstruction of Europe, which must obviously follow 
if the Allies were victorious, the vital point for Great Britain was 


® Repairing the fortifications of the barrier towns, Ypres, Menin, Tournai, 
etc. 
2x2 
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that the question of the Netherlands should be settled in accord- 
ance with her policy. Apart from that, while the broad lines 
which the Cabinet thought the continental arrangements ought 
fo follow were to be indicated, Lord Castlereagh was to intimate 
that if the plans of reconstruction proposed by the Allies were 
consistent with the security of the British Empire Great Britain 
would agree to them, and make her colonial conquests available 
for the purpose of negotiating. 


The cession of conquests by Great Britain being contingent upon securi- 
ties to result from the continental arrangements, especially on the side 
of Holland and the Low Countries, any general stipulation which does 
not expressly declare the principle by which it is regulated appears 
objectionable. 


Then there was the question of naval warfare. Napoleon, 
avowing that one of his objects was to obtain the ‘freedom of the 
ocean,’ had said that he would never treat for peace till ‘ England 
admits that the sea belongs to all nations’ ; and when the Congress 
of the United States declared war against Great Britain, in June 
1812, the casus belli had been alleged grievances caused by the 
exercise of British sea power. But the Cabinet, though ready to 
end the war in America, decided to make no concessions on this 
subject. 

Great Britain to declare her readiness, should a general peace be 
signed, to sign a separate peace with the United States of America on 


the status quo ante bellum, without involving in such treaty any decision 
upon the points in dispute at the commencement of hostilities.‘ 


There was a serious danger to the unity of the Allies which 
had to be provided against. Malicious rumours had been set 
afloat that Great Britain was not really desirous of peace, but 
wished to prolong the war in order to make further conquests. In 
the following year, after Waterloo, Gneisenau went so far as to 
accuse the Duke of Wellington of saving the life of Napoleon, 
whom the Prussians wished to execute, because his wars had 
increased the power of Great Britain. In the meantime Lord 
Castlereagh, while insisting on a vigorous prosecution of hostilities, 
and ‘the direction of as many troops as possible upon Holland 
and the Low Countries,’ was to use every means he could to con- 
vince the Allies that Great Britain was acting sincerely. 


In all communications on the expediency of peace, the same course to 
be pursued as heretofore—viz. to show a desire to conform, as far as pos- 
sible, to the general interests of the Continent; to give to the Allies the 
most unequivocal assurances of a firm determination to support them in 


'* When the treaty of peace with America was signed at Ghent, on Decem- 
ber 24, 1814, all these disputes were left unsettled, and Great Britain kept the 
prizes taken during the war. 
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contending for an advantageous peace; and to avoid everything that might 
countenance a suspicion that Great Britain was inclined to push them 
forward in the war for (her) own purposes. The utmost exertions to be 
used to prevent any relaxation in the military operations, whilst negotia- 
tions are pending. 


The British aims, then, chiefly were—first, in four plain 
words, to win the war; and then to rebuild the Netherlands, the 
ancient ‘ counterscarp of England,’ by making Holland once more 
independent, and also stronger than before, and by settling 
Belgium in such a way that Antwerp would cease to be the pistol ~ 
pointed at our heart ; to release the Peninsula from foreign control ; 
and to obtain for the rest of Europe and the world a genuine and 
lasting peace, not by ruining France, but by restricting her to the 
former frontier line, and shattering, once for all, the Napoleonic 
schemes of universal domination. And with these ends in view 
Great Britain, after many years of war which had brought her 
almost to the brink of ruin, was ready to relinquish, in spite of 
all her sufferings, most of the conquests she had made, retaining 
only those, many of them mere outposts, which she required for 
the preservation of the Empire. Buried amongst the archives of 
the Foreign Office there are preserved by chance a few words, 
evidently written just before Lord Castlereagh’s departure, which 
tell us what the Ministers of the Crown felt at this time on the 


subject of the conquered colonies : 


They do not desire to retain any of these colonies for their mere com- 
mercial value, too happy if by their restoration they can give the other 
States an additional motive to cultivate the arts of peace. Theonly objects 
to which they wish to adhere are those which affect essentially the enjoy- 
ment and security of their own possessions. 


In these two sentences, jotted on a sheet of faded paper, we 
have the essence of the wholly unselfish aims which Great Britain 
professed, and, in point of fact, carried into practice at the end 
of the long war. 

Lord Castlereagh left London on the evening of the 27th of 
December, and, after a delay at Harwich caused by calm and 
fog, sailed for Holland on the 1st of January 1814. 

The great events which happened at the seat of war in France 
during the next four months form a chapter of general history 
with which even the most superficial student is familiar. But 
a number of minor incidents of Lord Castlereagh’s mission are 
less well known, and are yet so relevant to this narrative of our 
objects in the war that they may be given with some amount of 
detail. At The Hague he has an interview with the Prince of 
Orange, who discusses his son’s marriage and the British plan 
for the Netherlands. Then he posts on to Basle, where he meets 
the Emperor of Austria, the King of Prussia, and Prince Metter- 
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nich, to whom he announces the proposed marriage. ‘It is 
impossible,’ he writes to Lord Bathurst, ‘to paint too highly 
the satisfaction both monarchs expressed at this happy event.’ 
On the 25th of January he reaches Langres. There he converses 
for four hours with the Emperor Alexander, and explains the 
views of the British Government. If Holland and Belgium are 
separated from France, British interests will not be affected by 
readjustments of territory beyond the Rhine. The question of 
the Dutch colonies is to be settled between Great Britain and 
Holland. Malta must remain a British possession. As to the 
French colonies, Great Britain can be trusted to act generously, 
provided the security of her own possessions beyond the seas 
is not endangered. 

In a letter to Lord Liverpool he says that the Emperor wishes 
an immediate advance to Paris, ‘leaving the negotiation to take 
care of itself in the meantime.’ Austria, on the other hand, is 
not disposed to withdraw the Frankfurt terms, on the ground that 
to do so is ‘not decorous in point of good faith,’ and that what 
the Allies had offered should be accepted or refused before they 
make new proposals. ‘I own,’ he adds, ‘I cannot but partake, 
deeply as we are interested in the fate of Holland and the Low 
Countries, to a degree this jealousy.’ 

It had been arranged that negotiations for a general peace 
were to be opened at Chitillon-sur-Seine ; and now Lord Castle- 
reagh, knowing exactly what the British war aims are, takes the 
lead. He informs Prince Metternich that he will not agree to 
the rules of naval war being ‘ mixed up in any negotiations with 
the French Government,’ and receives a promise that Austria 
will intimate to the French envoy that none of the Allies will 
admit a discussion on le Code Maritime d’Angleterre. Lord 
Castlereagh objects to this expression. It might, he says, be 
supposed to imply that Great Britain asserts certain rights peculiar 
to herself, and not founded on the law of nations. To guard 
against misconception he suggests that, in any communications 
with the French Government, care should be taken to place the 
matter on its true ground, namely : 

The impossibility of revising, upon the present occasion, that system of 
maritime law which is common to all States, and sanctioned by the estab- 
lished law of nations, under the obligations of which, upon terms of perfect 
reciprocity, Great Britain has always considered herself implicitly bound 
to act, and which has never been made the subject of deliberation in any 
European congress.‘ 

The other Powers agree to this. Lord Castlereagh moves 
that there be no pause in the war; and this also is agreed to. 


* Langres, January 30, 1814; F.O. Archives, Continental, No. 1. 
* F.0. Continental, 92,1. (A copy of Lord Castlereagh’s letter to Prince 
Metternich.) 
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Then the crucial point comes up. What terms of peace are to 
be proposed? Lord Castlereagh at once raises the question of 
whether the Allies are bound to negotiate on the Frankfurt basis, 
or are entitled to insist on new conditions. There was, he points 
out, no armistice when the Frankfurt proposals were made; the 
campaign has gone in favour of the Allies ; and they are, therefore, 
at liberty to press their demands still further. A long discussion 
follows ; and in the end Lord Castlereagh carries his point. ‘We 
may now,’ he writes that evening, ‘be considered practically 
delivered, I trust on defensible grounds, from the embarrassments 
of the Frankfurt negotiations.’ 

The Congress of Chatillon opened in the first week of Feb- 
ruary ; and in a few days the Allies stated their terms. Put very 
shortly, they were that the Emperor Napoleon must be contented 
with the frontiers of 1792, and accept such a restoration of colonies 
as Great Britain would consent to grant. 

Napoleon would not yield. No peace, he said, would be solid 
and honourable which did not leave Belgium in the French 
Empire. He must have Holland also. ‘We are masters of the 
world,’ he had said at the time of the Treaty of Amiens. ‘It is 
irrevocably settled that there shall be no Stadtholder in Holland, 
and that we shall keep Belgium and the left bank of the Rhine.’ 
Now, when he heard of the Chatillon terms, he declared that he 
would refuse them. But the negotiations were conducted while 
the war was raging; and Napoleon’s demands rose and fell as 
fortune turned in his favour or against him. He would not 
commit himself to any definite conditions of peace. The victory 
of the Allies at La Rothiére, just before the Congress sat, made 
his situation so dangerous that he temporised. Then came the 
brilliant series of victories won by his matchless skill and energy ; 
and he will make peace only on the Frankfurt terms, if even 
upon them. 

Austria was wavering, and made proposals for an armistice, 
to which even the Emperor Alexander agreed. ‘I could not but 
perceive,’ Lord Castlereagh writes, ‘the altered tone of my 
colleagues, their impressions being strongly tinctured with the 
demoralising influence of a rapid transition from an advance, 
made under very lofty pretensions, to a retreat of some embarrass- 
ment, and of much disappointment and recrimination.”* In 
another letter, written on the same day, he says that his@patience 
is almost worn out. ‘ Austria, both in Army and Government, 
is a timid Power.’ He has protested against an armistice. It 


" To Lord Liverpool, Langres, January 30, 1814; F.O. Continental, 


No. 2. 
* To Lord Liverpool, February 26, 1814; F.0. Continental, No. 2 
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would be, he has fold Prince Metternich, a fatal mistake to yield 
under the pressure of temporary reverses. 

Napoleon himself would not consent to an armistice unless the 
negotiations were to proceed on the Frankfurt terms. He was, 
in fact, determined not to surrender Belgium, Antwerp, and the 
Rhine frontier. And so the struggle went on through battle after 
battle between the Seine and the Marne, and beyond the Aisne, 
until, in spite of his unconquerable spirit and the heroic courage 
of his army, the tide of war began to flow almost continuously 
in favour of the Allies. 

Soon after the negotiations of Chatillon began Lord Castle- 
reagh wrote to his intimate friend Mr. Edward Thornton, who 
was then our envoy at Bernadotte’s headquarters, telling him 
that the Allies were trying to ascertain ‘whether France is. pre- 
pared to return to a state of possession and power consistent with 
the security of other States, and calculated to re-establish a just 
equilibrium in Europe.’ Great Britain, he said, would continue 
to negotiate with the Emperor, ‘however personally calculated 
to inspire distrust,’ because the question of the future government 
of France was a question for the French themselves, and Great 
Britain could not ‘excite or originate a change which, to be 
stable, must be the act of the nation.’ He was also to tell the 
Crown Prince that, in order to settle the continent of Europe 
in peace ; 

Great Britain will be disposed to act most liberally towards France, 
being desirous of giving such a peace stability by rendering the arrange- 
ments at once honourable to France, and such as may promote her pro- 
sperity.° j 

But in the end nothing came of the negotiations ; and at last 
the plenipotentiaries of the coalition, convinced that they were 
merely wasting time, signed a protocol in the middle of March 
which announced that : 

The Allied Powers with regret regard the Congress of Chatillon as dis- 
solved, and they cannot separate without declaring that they make no 
war with France; that they regard the proper dimensions of that Empire 
as one of the first conditions of a proper balance of power; but that they 
will not lay down their arms till their principles have been recognised and 
admitted by ite Government. 


Meanwhile, on the 9th of March, the formidable Treaty of 
Chaument, of which Lord Castlereagh was the author, had been 
signed. It will be remembered that by this instrument the four 
Great Powers of the coalition declared that if Napoleon did not 
accept their terms they would continue to wage war against him, 
if necessary, for the next twenty years. No separate peace was 
to be made by any one of them; each was to maintain an army 


* Chatillon, February 8, 1814; F.0. Continental, No. 1. 
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150,000 strong ; and for the year 1814 Great Britain was to pro- 
vide, in addition to her own army, a subsidy of 5,000,000/. The 
British plan for settling the Netherlands had been explained to 
the Allies, and accepted by them, at the end of January ;’° and 
a secret article in the Treaty of Chaumont provided that Holland 
was to receive an increase of territory, and be erected into a 
‘kingdom for the Prince of Orange. These momentous engage- 
ments established the British policy of fighting on without flinch- 
ing till the war was won as the fixed policy of all the Allies, and 
at the same time made it certain that, when peace was signed, the 
most important of the British aims, next to victory, would be 
accomplished. With Holland extended to the west, and ruled 
by the House of Orange, the coastline from the Texel to the plain 
of Flanders would no longer threaten the shores of England. 

Prince Metternich warned Caulaincourt, Napoleon’s envoy, 
that if the Emperor did not accept what the Allies offered his ruin 
was certain. England, he said, was absolutely determined that 
Belgium must be given up, and would neither make peace, nor 
restore any of the colonies, if the Emperor did not yield. ‘I will 
do my very utmost,’ he writes, ‘ to retain Lord Castlereagh for a 
few days. The moment he has gone all hope of peace has 
vanished.’ Caulaincourt remonstrated with his master. Neither 
Antwerp nor Ostend, he implored him to believe, was necessary 
to his greatness. The great warrior would not listen. But by 
that time the end had almost come. 

After the capitulation of Paris, and the abdication of the 
Emperor, we find the British Foreign Minister acting in the 
diplomatic councils with that good will to the French people which 
he had shown ever since leaving England. The Convention of 
the 28rd of April, by which, France having accepted the frontier 
of 1792, it was provided that there should be an immediate 
cessation of hostilities everywhere, and that the foreign armies 
should evacuate the French territories within fourteen days, was 
a conciliatory measure of which he approved. 


The object in concluding this convention [he writes] has been to relieve 
the French nation, as early as possible, from the inconvenience of a state 
of war, now happily no longer necessary, and to lay the foundations of & 
peace, in which the honour and interests of all the Powers of Europe, 
France included, may be justly and liberally dealt with.” 


We shall now see how Great Britain, faithful to her pro- 
fessions, made a generous peace with France, and also attained 
one of her great war aims by settling the Netherlands in such a 
way as would secure her own shores against the danger of an 

1? Tord Castlereagh to Lord Bathurst, Langres, February 1, 1814; F.O. 


Continental, No. 1. 
"To Lord Bathurst, Paris, April 23, 1814; F.O. Continental, No. 2. 
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attack from Antwerp or any point upon the coasts of Holland 
and Belgium. # 

When the Definitive Treaty of Peace was signed at Paris, on 
the 30th of May, Great Britain restored to the French all colonies, 
fisheries, factories, and establishments of every kind which they 
had possessed on the lst of January 1792 in the seas and on the 
continents of America, Africa, and Asia—except the islands of 
Tobago, St. Lucia, and Mauritius with its dependencies. 

In British India France was admitted to the commercial 
privileges enjoyed by the most favoured: nations; on condition 
. only that no fortifications were to be erected in places occupied 
by the French, and that no troops were kept there except for 
police purposes. 

The French rights of fishing on the Great Bank and coasts 
of Newfoundland, and of the islands in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
were restored to the footing of 1792.” , 

In concert with her Allies Great Britain agreed to restore to 
France two-thirds of all the ships of war and naval stores which 
had been surrendered under the Convention of the 23rd of April ; 
but ships which were in possession of the Allies before that date 
were not comprised in this stipulation. 

The question of the Netherlands was settled, in principle, by 
Article VI. Holland, under the sovereignty of the House of 


Orange, was to receive an ‘increase of territory,’ as had already 
been decided at Chaumont. What this increase of territory was 
to consist of was defined by one of the secret articles as follows : 


The establishment of a just equilibrium in Europe requiring that 
Holland should be so constituted as to be enabled to support her indepen- 
dence through her own resources, the countries comprised between the sea, 
the frontiers of France, such as they are defined by the present Treaty, 
and the Meuse, shall be given up for ever to Holland. The frontiers upon 
the rignt bank of the Meuse shall be regulated according to the military 
convenience of Holland and her neighbours. 


This meant that the Austrian Netherlands were to be joined 
to Holland. The rule of Austria had been lenient and very 
popular in her Belgian provinces. The theocratic revolution of 
Brabant against the reforming zeal of Joseph the Second had not 
obliterated recollections of the Empress Maria Theresa; and if 
the Hapsburgs had returned they would have been welcome. 


#2 In the first draft of the treaty, as drawn up at Paris, it was stipulated 
that, in consideration of our retaining Mauritius, St. Lucia, and Tobago, 
France was to obtain additional fishing rights. But in London they objected 
to this; and Lord Castlereagh was instructed to say that the utmost concession 
they could allow was to restore to France the rights to which she was entitled 
in 1792. This appears from a letter in the F.O, archives, in which Lord 
Bathurst, writing on the 19th of May, goes through the articles one by one, and 
gives the views of the Cabinet upon them. 
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But to the Court of Vienna a share of Italy was more tempting 
than the Belgian provinces; and it is doubtful whether the 
Emperor Francis would, on any terms, have consented to resume 
the task of governing them. A return to Austria being thus no 
longer possible, it would have passed the wit of man to discover 
the wishes of a population, partly Flemish and partly Walloon, 
which had been ruled at one time in the past by Burgundy, at 
other times by Spain or Austria, and latterly by France. Many 
Belgians had fought under Napoleon, and were, as ‘soldiers of 
France,’ hostile to the Allies. In many places there were 
partisans of reunion to France. In other places, particularly at 
Antwerp and Ghent, union to Holland was desired. Everywhere 
there was an Austrian party; and this party was, in the opinion 
of competent observers, the strongest. But the Allies, especially 
Great Britain, had resolved to establish a kingdom of the whole - 
Netherlands, in the hope of preserving peace in the West of 
Europe for many years, if not for ever; and to consult the people 
of the Low Countries, even if some method of doing so could have 
been found, would have been a mere form. Lord Castlereagh, 
therefore, proceeded to carry out the policy of the Allies without 
delay ; and this was effected, at London later in the summer, by 
the ‘Treaty of the Eight Articles,’ which was accepted by the 
Prince of Orange as fixing the conditions on which Holland and 
Belgium were to be united under his sovereignty. As the sanction 
of the Congress of Vienna had to be obtained, the terms of this 
treaty were not made public till the following year. 

The disposal of the Dutch colonies was arranged by a Con- 
vention which Lord Castlereagh and Baron Fagel signed at 
London in August. In South America and the West Indies 
Great Britain restored all the colonies which Holland had 
possessed when the war began after the Peace of Amiens, except 
the settlements on the rivers Berbice, Demerara, and Essequibo. 
In the East Indies British methods of colonial administration had 
worked wonders in Java; but Java was restored. 

Compared with Java the Cape of Good Hope was of little value. 
But if there was another general war our Hastern possessions 
would be in danger if we did not hold it. In 1814 it could not be 
foreseen that Prussia would acquire the control of Central Europe, 
and then go on to plot, as a part of ambitions vaster even than 


13 ‘lo the wrath of Sir Archibald Alison, who calls the restoration ‘one of 
the greatest errors ever committed by the English Government, and the most 
important political mistake chargeable against Lord Castlereagh.’ But. to have 
annexed Java would have been to inflict a very grave injury on Holland. 
The Dutch settlements on the coast of Ceylon, which had been taken in 
1795-96, and ceded to Great Britain by the Treaty of Amiens, were retained 
in 1814. In the following year the whole island was obtained by a treaty with 
the native chiefs. 
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those of Napoleon, the conquest of all South Africa. “But though 
it then seemed improbable that any single Power would be strong 
enough to challenge our supremacy at sea, there might be a 
coalition of naval Powers against us at some future time. And so 
we kept the Cape, not for any commercial value it might have, 
but as a place the possession of which was essential to the security 
of the Empire ; for the same reason, in fact, that we kept such 
smaller outposts as Heligoland in the North Sea and Malta in the 
Mediterranean. We did not buy it. The House of Commons 
voted 6,000,000/., which is often said to have been paid for the 
Dutch colonies ; but this vote was appropriated to other purposes."* 
What Holland received in exchange for the colonies she eeded 
was the ‘increase of territory’—Flanders and Brabant, Namur 
and Hainaut, Liége with the valley of the Meuse, and such cities 
as Brussels, Ghent, and Antwerp. 

These treaties gave effect to the British war aims which had 
been defined before Napoleon fell, and built up the structure 
planned by Mr. Pitt as a bulwark for England and a safeguard 
against the outbreak of new wars in Western Europe. The whole 
transaction was confirmed by the Congress of Vienna; and the 
solid Kingdom of the Netherlands took its place amongst the 
States of Europe. But unhappily, in an evil hour for the people 
of the Low Countries, as they have now only too good reason for 
knowing, resentment of the priesthood against the tolerant prin- 
ciples of the Netherlands Constitution, plots by Prince Polignac, 
and errors of a King who meant everything for the best, caused 
the revolt which reduced Belgium to her former position as a 
mere collection of provinces, a Naboth’s vineyard coveted by more 
than one Ahab, a No-Man’s Land between the lines. Perhaps 
this fatal event might have been averted if the Princess Charlotte 
had married the Hereditary Prince of Orange. The Court of the 
Netherlands would then have been, to some extent at least, in 
touch with British influences, and the King might have listened 
to warnings against methods of government which were alienating 
his Belgian subjects. But the marriage did not take place. 
The Kingdom of the Netherlands was rent in twain; and a new 
answer had to be found for the old question which had again arisen 
to trouble the repose of Europe. Neutrality was substituted for 
the safety which union with Holland gave; and for more than 
seventy years Belgium prospered in her precarious career as an 
independent State under the protective guarantee of five Great 
Powers, until at last the treachery and broken faith of one pro- 


% 1,000,0002. to Sweden, as compensation for the cession of Guadeloupe to 
France ; 2,000,000/. for the barrier fortifications; and 3,000,000/. towards repay- 
ment of a Russian loan raised in Holland. See the discussion in the House of 
Commons on this vote: Parliamentary Debates, xxxi. 748-756. 
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duced the catastrophe which had long been feared. Often, years 
before the German crime, Belgians foretold what was coming, 
and lamented the revolution which destroyed the settlement. of 
1814. 

Historical analogies are as a rule misleading. But in the 
critical winter of 1814 the Government of this country, then at 
war with the greatest military Power the world had seen since 
the age of Louis the Fourteenth, had to consider that very 
problem of ‘ War Aims,’ about which so much is being said at 
present; and, as we have seen, the questions with which they 
had to deal closely resembled the questions of to-day. On two 
of them, the claim of one Power to universal supremacy, and 
the fate of the Netherlands, in the forms which they have 
assumed in the present War, Great Britain and her Allies have 
already declared their aims. The German attempt to dominate 
the world by force is to be resisted to the death, and Belgium is 
to be delivered. But a third question, the disposal of the 
conquered colonies, is apparently to be left open for decision by 
a conference. 

In 1814 Great Britain had everything in her own hands, and 
restored almost all the French colonies. Outside the official 
circle there were loud murmurs against the Treaty of Paris. 
Why, it was asked, should we be so generous? We have suffered 
hardships, privations, anxieties. The public debt has reached a 
sum which would have seemed incredible to our forefathers. And 
now, safe at last, strong, with our credit good, and a navy more 
powerful than ever, we are giving almost everything and 
receiving almost nothing in compensation for what we have 
endured. Why is France to have ships of war and arsenals given 
back to her? Why is she to recover her facilities for trade in 
India? Why is she to enjoy the right of fishing in Canadian 
waters? Above all, why is she to have so many of her colonies 
restored? Are we to have nothing but another Treaty of Amiens? 

Such complaints were heard on every side in 1814. Those 
were not the days of plebiscites, referenda, or what is now called 
‘democratic control’; and if the public had been given a voice 
as to the terms of peace they would have been far less favourable 
to France. But the Ministers of the Crown sat in private at the 
Foreign Office, beyond the reach of popular clamour; and the 
negotiations were entrusted to Lord Castlereagh, who had never 
looked on France as the natural enemy of England, but thought, 
like Mr. Pitt, that there was no reason why two great and power- 
ful nations should always be in a state of hostility merely because 
they were neighbours. He had been inexorable when demanding 
that an end must be put to the military despotism which Napoleon 
was extending over Europe, that Holland must be independent, 


we 
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and that Belgium must be evacuated’; but, these objects having 
been attained, his policy was to avoid anything which the French, 
so.quick to resent injustice, and so ready to acknowledge fair and 
honourable treatment, might feel to be a humiliation. 

This policy was abundantly justified by results. Not one acre 
of French territory was taken ; the frontier was, in fact, rectified 
in favour of France. The Treaty of Paris, unlike the treaty 
which was forced on France by Prussia in 1871, left no incurable 
sore behind it, and made possible that peace between the British 
and the French which, though sometimes in danger, has now 
lasted for more than a hundred years. “Is there any reason to 
believe that @ similar policy would avail with Germany, and 
induce her to cultivate the arts of peace? The answer to this 
inquiry is to be found in Prussian history and in the Prussian 
character. 

It would be easy to draw a parallel between Napoleon’s system 
of government and this Prussian ‘militarism,’ which is now 
supreme throughout all the German States. A letter which Mr. 
Edward Cook wrote to Lord Castlereagh in January 1814 might 
almost have been written to describe the state of things in 
Germany to-day : 

If it were possible to break up the present system of France! The more 
I look at it the more terrible does it appear: the despotism is so perfectly 
organised and concentrated for the purposes of internal order and_sub- 
mission, revenue and military force so easily and rapidly managed and 
directed, and its instruments so animated, so ingenious, so versatile, so 
adventurous, so brave, that it appears to me that there never existed in the 
‘ world so formidable a political machine. 


But though France had always been a warlike nation, and 
had, like other nations, committed acts of aggression from time to 
time, long before Napoleon rose, his system had been created by 
himself. It was thus the work of one man of supreme military 
and political genius; and when he fell, it fell with him. In 
Germany, on the other hand, we are confronted by a system 
which has far deeper roots, the Potsdam system—so aptly de- 
scribed by that ugly word ‘ militarism ’—which has grown with 
the rise of the Hohenzollerns, spread from Prussia over all the 
German States, is thoroughly understood by the host of unscrupu- 
lous but singularly efficient men who work it, and which, it is to 
be feared, will, whatever the end of the War may be, continue 
to inspire the policy of the German Empire, secretly no doubt 
at first, but none the less dangerously in the long run. For even 
if Germany and her allies are at last worn out, consent to retire 
within their frontiers of 1914, and sign conventions which, so 
far as words go, mean that the projects of the Pan-German party 
are abandoned, and that their armies will in future be kept within 
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moderate limits, though the form of militarism may be hidden 
for a time, the spirit will not be dead. No defeat which is likely 
to be inflicted on the German Empire will be so crushing as was 
the defeat of the Prussians by Napoleon. Half of Prussia was 
torn away’ Her munition works were demolished. She was 
. forced to sign a convention limiting her army to forty thousand 
men. But within six years, through the ingenuity of Scharn- 
horst, supported by the Prussian people against the wishes of the 
King, the General Staff had half a million of men at their com- 
mand. Who can tell whether in the future the German people, 
deluded into believing that the war they began in 1914 was 
another war of liberation, may not, with their confirmed habits 
of submission to military discipline, imitate the example of 
Prussia? Meanwhile they have lost their colonies; and, if there 
is common prudence in the councils of the Allies, these will be 
dealt with in the light thrown on the question by the history and 
character of the Prussians, who are now the undisputed masters 
of all Germany. 

Two official statements have been made on this subject. The 
British Prime Minister has announced that the German colonies 
are held at the disposal of a conference, whose decision must have primary 
regard to the wishes and interests of the native inhabitants of such 
colonies. *° 
The President of the United States of America, when publishing 
a “ programme of the world-peace,’ has stated one article to be : 

A free, open-minded, and absolutely impartial adjustment of all 

colonial claims, based upon a strict observance of the principle that in deter- 
mining all such questions of sovereignty the -interests of the populations 
concerned must have equal weight with the equitable claims of the Govern- 
ment whose title is to be determined.” 
Mr. Wilson says nothing about a conference; but he probably 
contemplates something of the sort. It does not appear, however, 
from either of these statements, whether the question is to come 
before a conference called for the special purpose of discussing 
it, or whether it is to be decided by the plenipotentiaries who, 
in the ordinary course of events, will meet to adjust the terms of 
peace. In either case a vast amount of argument may be antici- 
pated; and those who have the matter in their hands will be 
pressed to consider a proposal made by a party in Great Britain 
that : 

The colonies of the European Powers in tropical Africa should be trans- 
ferred to the League of Nations, and permanently neutralised as a single 
independent African State.” 


18 Mr. Lloyd George, January 6, 1918. ** Mr. Wilson, January 8, 1918. 
17 “Memorandum on War Aims,’ by the Committee of the British Labour 


Party, December 1917. 
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This proposal implies, to begin with, that the Belgians who, 
regenerated by their own sufferings, will, it may eonfidently be 
trusted, in future rule the natives of the Congo justly, are to be 
deprived of their only colonial possession. And besides, not only 
Germany, but also Great Britain, France, Italy, and Portugal 
are to lose colonies, which are to be handed over to a ‘ League of 
Nations,’ which does not yet exist, and then erected, apparently 
after consulting the native populations, into a single State. 
This State would be about the size of Europe, and twice as large 
as British India. It could not possibly be administered by a 
single native Government, or by an international authority; and 
the project is so crude and fantastic that it will undoubtedly fall 
to the ground. 

The only question, then, is whether or not the German colonies 
should be restored. This is a matter of the most overwhelming 
practical importance to the British people within the circle of 
these islands and in the Dominions beyond the seas. No British 
plenipotentiary ought, therefore, to be sent to a conference of 
the Powers without instructions of the most precise character ; 
and these instructions ought to be founded on some clear prin- 
ciple. The Cabinet of 1814 consisted of plain Englishmen, 
not one of whom had a spark of the eloquence and genius of 
Chatham, Pitt, or Canning; but on this point they laid hold of 
one definite principle—security. They would give back all the 
colonies which could be restored consistently with the security 
of the Empire for whose welfare they were responsible. They 
would give back none, we have seen how distinctly they said 
so, unless that condition was fulfilled. And they went further. 
The tranquillity of the world was to be considered as well as the 
safety of Great Britain ; and the return of conquests made during 
the war was to depend on whether such conditions of a general 
peace were attained as would free the other nations from the 
threats of war which had been hanging over their heads for a 
quarter of a century. 

If this principle is applied to the question of the German 
colonies they cannot be restored. It will be indeed extraordinary 
if statesmen who, on both sides of the Atlantic, have been pro- 
claiming that Germany cannot be trusted deliberately replace 
her in @ position to continue the policy of world conquest. Her 
plots in the past against other countries with possessions on the 
African continent are well known; and ‘no great effort of imagi- 
nation is required to draw a picture of what would happen if she 
regained her footing there. A stealthy system of intrigue carried 
on by consular agents and commercial travellers ; penetration of 
neighbouring colonies, ostensibly peaceful and friendly, but 
covering treacherous designs; spies taking notes on every river 
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and in every forest; Prussian officers posing as missionaries; a 
_ network of strategic railways; military wireless stations; heavy 

guns imported as machinery, and hidden away; aerodromes in 
secluded places; training of native troops under a system of 
reserves so devised that millions would be under arms when 
wanted; a gradual increase of men drawn from the regular 
army; submarines brought in secret to the coasts; ceaseless 
preparations for stirring up trouble in Egypt and North Africa ** ; 
the appointment of political agents to foment disturbances in 
Europe, America, and Asia; tireless perseverance and the highest . 
efficiency devoted to the one great aim of conquest; and then, 
suddenly, when all is ready after long years of studied prepa- 
rations, on some such pretext as served for a casus belli in the 


summer of 1914, 
Sword and fire, 
Red ruin, and the breaking up of laws. 


‘In Prussia there was no repose, no leisure, but simply the 
tension of a tiger crouching for a spring.”*® This was in the 
eighteenth century, when Mirabeau said, after living in Berlin, 
that Prussia was not a country with an army, but an army with 
a country. If the wild beast is again allowed to have a lair in 
Africa he will only bide his time there as in Europe. It is useless 
to rely on conventions defining the boundaries of the various 
colonies. The Hohenzollerns have broken faith so often, from 
the inroad on Silesia to the violation of Belgiai¥ neutrality, that 
no convention with them is worth the paper it is Written on. The 
restoration of their colonies would therefore not only be inconsis- 
tent with the security of Great Britain and the other nations, but 
would create throughout the world that feeling of perpetual unrest 
from which Europe has suffered for so many years. 

The question of the islands in the Pacific is obviously of 
peculiar gravity to the British Empire. This appears to be fully 
realised in Australia and New Zealand, where it is seen that the 
restoration of New Guinea, for instance, would be equivalent to 
presenting Germany with a naval station. Any islet which is 
capable of being made a submarine base would be used for that 
purpose ; and the effect on shipping, im the event of war, is self- 
evident. Here again the Allies must not trust to assurances. 
Heligoland has been a bitter lesson to Great Britain. She was 
asked to cede it in 1873. Ten years later Count Minster returned 
to the subject, when the Kiel Canal was planned. There was, 
he said, to be a commercial harbour at the island, which would 
‘always be open to British merchantmen.’ A motion to cede it 

** German Secret Memorandum of March 1913, published by the French 


Government; Parl. Papers, Misc. No. 15, 1914. 
” Lord Acton, Lectures on Modern History, p. 287 
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failed to pass in the House of Commons. But Germany waited 
patiently; in 1891 the ‘graceful concession’ was made; and 
we know the result. 

The unpardonable outrages committed by Germany in the 
maritime war have made it a matter of world-wide importance 
that she should be deprived, as far as possible, of all facilities for 
naval operations ; and the loss of coaling stations and submarine 
bases in the Pacific waters would do more than anything else to 
clip the wings of the Prussian eagle. This is a matter of no 
small importance to the Government of Washington; for if the 
European bird of prey is allowed to perch where it pleases, it is 
pretty certain that, some day or other, the American eagle will 
have to defend its own nest. 

In 1814 we were treating with a friendly Government, and 
the elements of a good understanding had existed for a long time 
between France and Great Britain, where Louis the Highteenth 
and many Frenchmen had been living fgr years in such harmony 
with the British people that the second Treaty of Paris, made 
after the episode of the Hundred Days, though less favourable to 
France than the first, had no effect on the good relations between 
the two countries. Great Britain took no part of the indemnity 
which the other Powers exacted from France in 1815 ; the colonial 
settlement of 1814 was not disturbed ; and in a few years we were 
on far better terms with France than with Russia, Austria, or 
Prussia. But after the present War we shall have to deal with 
bitter enemies—the Hohenzollern dynasty, the Prussian military 
easte, and the vast majority of the German people, who went 
into the War with perfect confidence of victory, had no pity for 
Serbia or Belgium, sang the Hymn of Hate, gloated over the 
cold-blooded submarine murders, rang bells, waved flags, struck 
medals to celebrate the sinking of the Lusitania, and never spoke 
of peace until they began to share the sufferings which they had 
inflicted upon others. There is no evidence :whatever that the 
cry for peace which is now heard is anything more than a shriek 
of dismay wrung from a disappointed people who are finding 
that war, instead of raising them over all the world, has brought 
upon them loathing and contempt, hunger, and widespread 
wretchedness. If the Imperial Government had accomplished, as 
speedily as was expected and without subjecting the civil popula- 
tion to the hardships it is now enduring, the plan of sweeping 
through Belgium, adding at least Flanders to the Empire, crushing 
France, seizing her colonies, and making large annexations on 
the Russian frontier, while Austria destroyed Serbia and marched 
to Salonika, the German nation would have gloried in these aggres- 
sions, and eagerly supported those even more ambitious designs 
which aimed at extending them to Asia, Africa, South America, 
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and, as we learn from the very definite revelations of Herr 
Thyssen, to Canada and Australia. This “Pan-German move- 
ment, with its thinly veiled purpose of overthrowing the British 
Empire, has always been far stronger than the people of Great 
Britain imagined. It will, even if the German Empire is dis- 
abled for a time, survive and probably become more influential 
than ever in consequence of the deadly hatred which Germans of 
all parties feel against Great Britain. The few who venture to 
raise their voices against the policy of the Imperial Government, 
which, though not avowedly Pan-German, is a policy of relentless 
aggression, will find the Prussian system too strong for them. 
Nothing they may dare to say will change it. Only a revolution, 
some great convulsion of society, breaking up the Empire and 
dethroning the Hohenzollerns, can destroy the iron discipline in 
which Prussia has steeped the German States. The latest official 
work by a member of the General Staff, Baron von Freytag- 
Loringhoven’s Deductions from the World War, declares plainly 
that militarism ‘must be preserved in the future, because with it 
our world position stands or falls,’ that the armaments of 1914 
were insufficient, and that any objections which may be raised 
against increased war credits will be disregarded. Count Hert- 
ling’s speech, in which he said that Great Britain should be 
forced to surrender Gibralfar, Malta, Aden, Hong Kong, and 
_ the Falkland Islands, gave ample proof, if proof was needed, 
that it will be a fatal blunder, even in the event of a decisive 
victory, to make a treaty which puts Germany again in possession 
of territories which will certainly be used as stepping-stones from 
which to attack the British Dominions beyond the seas. If utter- 
ing noble sentiments and proclaiming lofty ideals could win the 
War, we should have won it long ago; but we must descend from 
these heights, and face the prosaic truth that we are fighting for 
our lives, and that with Germany there can be neither compromise 
nor concession. 

It seems, therefore, that, for the security of the British 
Empire, of our Allies, and of the world at large, it is absolutely 
essential not to restore the German colonies. Their future will 
be a matter of negotiation between the Allied Powers, who will 
perhaps agree in giving the native populations an opportunity 
of saying under which of them they desire to live. America, how- 
ever, has no colonies in Africa, and may decline to take up the 
White Man’s Burden there. President Wilson’s statement is 
open to the construction that he may be disposed to listen to the 
demands of Germany. No one has spoken more warmly in support 
of the cause for which he and his countrymen are making such 
noble exertions. But he uses expressions which suggest that, after 
the War, the temperature may fall to the freezing-point of 1914. 

2423 
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He will, however, no doubt bear in mind how, many years ago, 
one of his predecessors declared that the two American continents 
were thenceforth not to be considered subjects for colonisation 
by any European Power. If the peace and happiness of the 
American people made this declaration necessary, it can hardly 
be denied that the peace and happiness of ail the white populations 
and the native races make it still more necessary that the African 
continent shall henceforth not be considered a subject for German 


colonisation.”° : 
G. W. T. Omonp. 


2° Since the above was written General Smuts, in a lecture to the Royal 
Geographical Society, has put this point in words which are well worth 
quoting. The young nations, he says, who form the Dominions of the British 
Empire ‘ want a new Monroe Doctrine for the South, as there has been a Monroe 
Doctrine for the West, to protect it against European Militarism. Behind the 
sheltering wall of such a doctrine they promise to build up a new, peaceful 
world, not only for themselves, but for the many millions of black folk entrusted 
to their care.’ 





THE CHURCH’S SELF-GOVERNMENT 


In the Church Times for July 27 Lord Wolmer gave a challenge, 
to him who would, to draw up a Bill for Disestablishment and 
also a Constitution for the Church when disestablished. I ven- 
ture to submit both the one and the other. 

My leading thought is itself likely to be hotly disputed. It 
is this. The Church is a spiritual society linking together, in the 
New Man, Christ Jesus, such members of the State as have 
realised the true end of human society, union in God. The 
Church is not the State. Nor is she an earthly organisation 
set over against the State. She is a private and spiritual asso- 
ciation of certain citizens for a particular end; and has no right 
to any recognition by, or privileges from, the State other than 
belong, in natural justice, to private associations of citizens. 

On the earthly level she has the same rights, neither more nor 
less, as the M.C.C., the Society of Antiquaries, or the British 
Association. 

On the spiritual level she is the universal kingdom of mankind, 
the realm of the Lord Jesus Christ : but as such she is ‘ not of this 
world,’ and cannot rightly claim recognition from any but those 
individuals who are her members. 

The Archbishops’ Committee has not accepted this position. 
I do not know, but I think it never faced the task of defining 
the Church. And it has therefore committed the mistake of the 
ages. Like the Papal Curia, and the Free Churches, it assumes 
that the Church must be so organised as to stand over against the 
world’s States; and like them it has made an earthly organisa- 
tion suited to its own peculiar spirit. For myself I say: Away 
with Curia, Free Church Council, and Central Representative 
Bodies! Let us get back to Christ’s Kingdom, which is not of 
this world, and to the primitive mode of Church life. 

I start, then, with the assumption that our reform of the Church 
will be thorough. We will stop at nothing till we get back to 
the Christ-model. Churchmen are not in opposition to the 
State, are not even apart from the State, until we reach 
the sphere of spiritual life. And in that sphere we claim 
only liberty of private association. For the rest, whatever 
weight of witness and influence we bring in Christ’s Name, 
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we make it over to the State in our normal exercise of citizen- 
ship. We neither need nor claim an ecclesiastical society 
recognised by law or custom as privileged, and in some official 
connexion with other public bodies. 

Upon this assumption I proceed to argue : 

(1) All privileges granted by the State to us must now lapse. 
We cease to hold special places in the House of Lords, and also 
to be debarred from election to the Commons. The clergy is a 
body of citizens, like all others : only in private life it is devoted 
to spiritual worship and sacramental acts. 

(2) We no longer claim to educate ‘the children of the poor’ 
in our principles. We will educate our own children, rich or 
poor, in the faith and discipline of our own religion, in the proper 
places, at the proper time : but we can no longer compete with 
the State for the right to a monopoly of education in any one 
place. Therefore our Church schools will, as a whole, be shut. 
Instead thereof we will organise our elementary teachers, so far 
as they are fit for it, as Catechists; and use them to assist the 
priests in educating our children, in church, out of school hours. 
Since no child will accept such teaching more than once a week 
besides Sunday, we shall not need resident Catechists in every 
parish : cycling Catechists will be of great use, provided the 
priests do their duty. 

It is possible that in this way we shall touch fewer children 
than of old: it is however probable that those we do touch 
will themselves be made competent to spread the truth. A 
smaller body that really knows will save England; the large 
body that knows nothing is worse than useless. And we may 
find in fact that we shall lay hold of far more children than ever 
before. 

(3) The real unit of Church life is the Diocese. Any larger 
area must fail of a widespread vitality. Local interest flourishes 
just so long as it can see the society at work, and feel the move- 
ment. And larger areas of government mean assemblies of 
governors too remote from the people governed, with the con- 
stant danger of clashing with State bodies, local or central. 
Human nature cannot be entirely altered: therefore Churchmen 
who really govern the people should be kept close to the people, 
in a sphere of authority well defined and strictly limited. 

Provincial and central Synods of the Church can only profit- 
ably exist so long as they are confined to co-ordinating Diocesan 
Synods. The moment they seize the initiative, the Church loses 
her true spirit, and the State is driven either to control or obey 
the Church. From all which may God deliver us! These 
Synods were created by the Church to serve her good: if they 
fail her, they can once more cease to be. In England Bishops’ 
meetings are allowed an importance and a sanctity far out of 
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keeping with their essential nature: they are counted as almost 
equal to Councils of the Church; which by the way were rarely 
purely episcopal! While meetings of a Bishop with his clergy 
and laity, with a view to his constitutional action, are, alas! 
unknown. - 

With these preliminary explanations of the notions under- 
lying my scheme, let me now unfold it—and prepare myself to 
be well abused ! 

A 


An ACT FOR THE RECONSTITUTION OF THE ANCIENT CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND IN ITS RELATION TO THE AUTHORITY OF THE CROWN 
AND PARLIAMENT. 


I. This Act shall be known as the Act for the Reconstitution 
of the Church of England in its relation to the Authority of the 
Crown, and may be quoted as the Church Reconstitution Act. 

II. Whereas it is desirable that the Church of England be 
released from all official connexion with the State of this Realm, 
and be granted such freedom of self-government as rightly belongs 
and in this Realm is permitted to associations of men for private 
purposes, be it enacted and it is hereby enacted as follows. 

III. The Archbishops and Bishops of the Church of England 
are hereby deprived of their ex-officio right to seats in the House 
of Peers and of all and any official precedence in this Realm, 
and the Archbishops and Bishop of London are hereby deprived 
of their seats in His Majesty’s Privy Council. 

IV. The Houses of Convocation of Canterbury and York are 
hereby dissolved. 

V. Since the crowning of the King’s Majesty and his Queen 
Consort is immemorially reserved to a Bishop of the Church, 
the Archbishops or their deputies, assisted by two other Bishops 
each, shall perform the ceremony of Coronation, so long as their 
Majesties conform with the Church of England, but the Lords 
Temporal shall enthrone the King’s Majesty in the name of the 
Nation. 

VI. The government of the Church of England shall hence- 
forth belong to the several Bishops in their Diocesan Synods, 
with right of appeal to and under the veto of the Provincial Synod 
in each case. 

VII. The Bishop in Synod shall hold all patronage at present 
vested in the Bishop alone and may acquire at pleasure at a 
reasonable rate to be fixed by arbitration all private and other 
patronage. And in consideration of certain monies hereafter 
mentioned His Majesty the King and this Parliament of the 
Realm do hereby assign to the Bishops in Synod all patronage 
of whatever kind in their respective dioceses now exercised by the 
Crown and its Ministers. 
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VIII. The Bishops in Synod and the Treasurers of the Finance 
Committee of each Diocesan Synod are hereby constituted the 
joint Trustees of the Diocesan Cathedral, episcopal and other 
residences, and all diocesan buildings at present vested in any 
public trustees and commissioners whatsoever, with permission to 
administer their whole trust or any part of the same through some 
common Trustees of the whole Church such as at present are 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, provided that the same Com- 
missioners be entirely responsible to and appointed and maintained 
by the said Bishops in Synod and their Finance Committees. 

IX. The property in land and stocks and the like now held 
for the Church by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners and other like 
bodies is hereby assigned to the new Trustees named in Section 
VIII. and under their authority to any such common Trustees 
of the whole Church as each Bishop in Synod may determine, 
subject to such reservations as may be made hereafter im this Act. 

X. Election to each Bishopric in the Church shall be made 
by the Diocesan Synod, subject to the veto of the Provincial 
Synod, and consecration of Bishops shall be made by the: Metro- 
politan or his deputy and at least two other Bishops of the 
Province at the request of the Diocesan Synod, without refer- 
ence to the Crown. 

XI. In consideration of the bestowal upon the Church of all 
patronage hitherto exercised by the Crown and its Ministers, 
the Church shall yield to the Crown for public uses here- 
after to be determined a proportion of its endowments received 
before the year ——, which proportion shall be fixed strictly 
in accordance with the proportion of professing Churchmen to 
non-Churchmen upon the new register of voters, which proportion 
shall be determined by a Royal Commission composed half of 
Churchmen nominated by the Bishops to His Majesty, and half 
by non-Churchmen nominated to His Majesty by his Chancellor 
of the Exchequer; provided that the monies so surrendered by 
the Church shall not be used in any religious work but to the 
advantage of the whole nation ; and provided that non-Churchmen 
may at their pleasure refuse to be counted a° against the Church 
in this matter, and may vote in favour of tne Church retaining 
its endowments. 

Provided also that the value of the patronage bestowed by 
the Crown and its Ministers be estimated by the Royal Commis- 
sion aforesaid, and paid by the Church whatever the result of the 
voting herein ordered. 

XII. All questions arising out of the transfer of endowments 
to the Crown under this~Act and not solved by the provisions 
thereof shall be settled by the said Royal Commission in consul- 
tation with the Bishops of the Church, an appeal lying to the 
King in Council. 
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XIII. A Diocesan Synod shall consist of the Bishop of the 
Diocese, to whom belongs always the power of veto over all its 
resolutions, and all Bishops and Priests holding any cure of souls 
or licence to perform spiritual duties within the Diocese ; together 
with a separate Board of Lay-people, composed of two members 
each, of whom one must be male, from every local Church Council 
in the Diocese. 

(a) It shall sit as a Synod of Priests and a Board of Lay-folk 
separately but contemporaneously at least once a year. 

(b) Its Finance Committee shall consist of three Treasurers 
to hold office at the will of the Synod and Board, and twelve 
members, six chosen by the Synod of Priests, six by the Board 
of Laymen, from the Priests, Deacons, and Laity of the Church 
in the Diocese, of which number three out of each set of six 
must retire annually after the first two years, remaining eligible 
for re-election. 

XIV. A local Church Council is the council of each parish 
church and district church, and also of each mission church that 
had a communicants’ roll of three hundred on Easter Day last. 
But hereafter no mission church shall acquire a right to such a 
Council except by will of the Diocesan Synod. 

(a) The local Council shall consist of the Bishop, who may 
depute his Archdeacon, the clergy of the church or chapel, the * 
senior of whom shall preside in the absence of the Bishop or 
his Archdeacons, and at least ten and not more than twenty 
elected communicant adult members of the church or chapel, of 
whom one half must be male, the electors being the communicant 
adult members of the particular congregation, male and female, 
whose regularity at communion meets rubrical requirement. 

(b) Of these elected members one-half must retire each year 
after the first two years, remaining eligible for re-election. 

(c) All resolutions of the local Church Council are subject to 
the veto of the Bishop in Synod. 

XV. All legislation and other Acis authorised by the Bishop 
in Synod shall bind his Diocese, unless the Provincial Synod shall 
have exercised its veto thereon. 

XVI. All Clerks in Holy Orders shall be subject in ecclesias- 
tical causes to the judgment of the Bishop in Synod, sitting with 
three legal assessors at least nominated by the Board of Laymen, 
such assessors not necessarily being Churchmen. An appeal 
shall lie to the Provincial Synod, with whom shall sit at least 
one legal assessor of judicial rank chosen by the Synod itself. 

XVII. The Provincial Synod shall sit to hear and determine 
any complaints against a Diocesan Bishop on moral or theo 
logical grounds, with judicial assessors in cases of morals. 

XVIII. The Provincial Synod shall consist of the Metropolitan 
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and all Bishops resident and working within the Province, 
whether they be diocesan, suffragan, assistant, deans, canons, 
curators of souls, or attached to colleges, schools, or other in- 
stitutions. 

With it, but apart, shall sit a House of Priests—namely, three 
chosen from and by each Diocesan Synod, and a House of Lay-folk, 
namely three chosen from and by each Diocesan Board, of whom 
at least two must be male. The Synod and its assessors shall 
meet at least once in every year. And no Canon shall be made by 
the. Bishops and no veto over Diocesan Canons exercised until 
the said Bishops have heard the advice of their assessors, clerical 
and lay. 

XIX. Inasmuch as the action of the Crown has encouraged 
wide liberty of thought and practice within the Church of 
England, which liberty may be endangered by the withdrawal of 
the King’s Majesty from official connexion with the Church, and 
so his subjects take spiritual loss, it is hereby enacted that for 
the period of fifty years from the date of this Act no Canon com- 
pelling divergence from the present Rubrics and Articles of the 
English Church shall have the force of Church law without the 
consent of the whole clergy and laity within the Church. Which 
consent shall be assumed unless. within three months of the 
passing of the Canon in Provincial Synod a petition be presented 
to His Majesty by members of the Diocesan Synods to a number 
amounting to one tenth of the full complement either of clerical 
or of lay members, in which case His Majesty shall, through his 
Lord Chief Justice, summon the Metropolitan concerned and 
admonish him to safeguard the liberties of his subjects, in 
which failing the Metropolitan shall be judged guilty of contempt 
of court and be liable to attachment by the Court. Provided 
that no petition be received against Canons that are merely 
permissive. 

XX. All Canons of the Provincial Synods that enact positive 
laws for the whole Province shall be submitted to the judgment 
of His Majesty’s Lord High Chancellor and Attorney-General, 
who shall decide if they touch the Royal Prerogative or the 
commonwealth. In which case they shall cause the Canon or 
Canons in question to lie on the Table of the House of Commons 
for forty days, at the end of which time unless that House have 
advised His Majesty to bid the Provincial Synod amend or with- 
draw its Canon or Canons, as laid down in Section XIX., the said 
Canon or Canons shall become accepted Canons of the Synod. 
But no such Canon shall have the force of Church law in a diocese 
until it has been duly promulgated by the Bishop in Synod. Pro- 
vided always that no Canon dealing with the worship of the 
Church and the administration of the Sacraments and its internal 
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discipline and Finance be accounted as touching the Royal Pre- 
rogative and, the commonwealth, with the exception set out in 
Section XIX. 

XXI. All members of the clergy shall be eligible for election 
to the Parliament of this Realm, as also to appointment to His 
Majesty’s Council and to the House of Lords, yet always as 
private citizens without regard to their ecclesiastical position. 

XXII. All Archbishops, Bishops, priests, and laymen holding 
ecclesiastical offices of whatever kind are hereby required to place 
at the disposal of their Diocesan Synod all emoluments, residences, 
rights of tenure and the like at present accounted their own. 
Provided that no man shall be deprived of his office without com- 
pensation to be fixed by three arbitrators, of whom the Lord 
Chief Justice shall name one. 

XXIII. From the date of the passing of this Act no Arch- 
bishop or Bishop shall exercise or claim metropolitical or epis- 
copal rights over any Bishop resident outside this Kingdom of 
England, except such as these Bishops shall voluntarily ascribe 
to them, acting according to ecclesiastical custom within their 
Provincial Synods. 

XXIV. For the better and more speedy settlement of all 
questions arising under this Act it is hereby enacted that the 
present assembly of Churchmen, known as the Representative 
Council of the Church, elect twenty priests and twenty laymen, 
who shall for the space of two years rank as the priests and 
laymen of the Provincial Synods of Canterbury znd York, and 
shall be fully consulted by the Bishops of the two Provinces 
sitting jointly in all matters covered by this Act. After which 
election duly made the Representative Council aforesaid shall 
cease its meetings. 

XXV. His Majesty’s Ecclesiastical Commissioners are hereby 
ordered to continue in their present office for the space of not more 
than two years under the direction of the Joint Provincial Synods 
as defined in Section XXIV., and to arrange for the transfer 
of all Church property to the new Church Trust to be created by 
the Bishops-in-Synod, or to the Bishops-in-Synod themselves and 
their Treasurers should they so determine. 

XXVI. The Bishops in each diocese shall at once constitute 
their Synods in accordance with this Act, and within two years 
accept in co-operation with their Treasurers and Finance Com- 
mittees all the duties herein laid upon them. 

XXVII. No transfer of monies due to the Crown need be 
completed until the end of two years from the passing of this 
Act, but interest at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum shall be 
paid in the interval on all sums held back. 

XXVIII. All Elementary Schools owned by the Church shall 
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be made over to the Crown for distribution to local authorities 
at a valuation to be fixed by the Royal Commission, the value 
to be deducted from monies due to the Crown under Section XI. 
or to be met from the Exchequer. 

XXIX. And be it hereby enacted that the Church of England 
in Wales may take advantage of this Act and in all respects come 
under its provisions, in which case the Act known as the Dis- 
establishment of the Welsh Church Act shall be ipso facto 
repealed. 

XXX. This Act shall come into force on the day on which 
His Majesty’s Chancellor of the Exchequer receives the report of 
the Royal Commission on the monies named in Section XI. 

XXXI. And no alteration of the terms of this Act shall be 
demanded by the new authority in the Church without the consent 
of the King’s Majesty in Council. 

(a) The Provincial Synods may present a unanimous petition 
for leave to amend the provisions of the Act. 

(b) Notice thereof shall be given to all Diocesan Synods and 
to the House of Commons. 

(c) If not less than one third of the members of Diocesan 
Synods object, the alteration shall not be allowed. 

(d) If the House of Commons by a bare majority object, the 
alteration shall not be allowed. Provided that no alterations shall 
be allowed within thirty years of the passing of this Act. Should 
the House of Commons then consent, an Act of Amendment shall 
be presented to the House by His Majesty’s Government as a 
non-contentious Bill. 

APPENDIX TO ACT 
Schedule’ 

The opinion of the voters under Section XI. shall be obtained 
by voting on a certain Sunday to be fixed by the Royal Com- 
mission, between the hours of 8 a.m. and 8 P.m., conducted as for 
@ parliamentary election and by the local authorities as in such 
wn election. 

The voting paper shall be this :— 


SHALL THE CHURCH KEEP ALL HER MONEY? 


| 
YES 


} 
| 
! 
! 


| 
| | | 


Place X against the word you choose. 
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The papers shall be delivered sealed by the local authorities to -° 
the custody of persons authorised by the Royal Commission to 
receive the same. 


So much for the Act of Parliament, which no doubt must be 
preceded by His Majesty’s act of surrender of his rights and 
prerogatives. 

Now for the Constitution of the Church as disestablished. 

The Act has laid down the general principles of the new 
Constitution, and in what I now write I may perhaps omit some 
points already settled, and perhaps reiterate others. 


B 
New CONSTITUTION FOR THE CHURCH 


I. Tue GOVERNMENT OF THE CHURCH 


The Church is governed by the Bishops-in-Synod, subject to 
the veto of the Bishops in their Provincial Synod, or in a larger 
Synod of the Bishops of several Provinces. 

(a) The normal government is by the Bishop-in-Synod, that 
is, the Bishop ruling in harmony with the clergy and laity of 
his diocese. 

(b) An appeal lies against the Bishop-in-Synod to the Pro- 
vincial Synod; and the Provincial Synod may interfere with the 
acts of the Bishop-in-Synod and exercise a veto over them. 

(c) The constitution of the Synods is defined in the Act. 

(d) A Bishop who disagrees with his clergy and laity shall 
not take action such as will drive them to an appeal, but shall 
ask counsel from the Provincial Synod before acting. Provided 
that he must exercise his veto in Synod when he feels that his 
Synod is advising him wrongly. 

(e) The Provincial Synod will not initiate legintation. Its 
functions are : 

(i) To inspect acts and Canons of Diocesan Synods submitted. 
to it annually, approving or rejecting the same. 

(ii) To receive appeals and determine them. 

(iii) To hear and determine charges against Bishops. 

(iv) The Bishops must always consult the priests and laymen 
elected to assist them, although they. are not bound to accept 
their advice. 

These points are dealt with by the Act. 


TI. Locan Counciu 


1. The local Church Couneil is the unit ef organisation. The 
Parish Priest is chairman, in the absence of the Bishop and 
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Archdeacdn ; the two elected Vice-chairmen may be clerical or 
lay ;.and all the members are regular communicant members of 
the congregation, adults, male or female. 

2. The Council controls absolutely the finance of the congre- 
gation. : 

All questions of the worship of the Church, its spiritual dis- 
cipline, and the administration of the Sacraments are in the 
authority of the Bishop-in-Synod and can only be raised in 
Council with a view to a petition to the Bishop-in-Synod. Neither 
the priest nor the Council has jurisdiction in these matters. The 
Council’s representatives in Synod may be instructed to raise 
such questions at the next Synod. All other matters affecting 
the welfare of the parish are within the authority of the Council. 

3. Should a serious deadlock arise between the clergy and 
the laity the Council must adjourn until the Bishop or his Arch- 
deacon can attend a meeting in the chair. 

4. The organist, verger, and other officials of the church shall 
be appointed and paid by the Local Council. 

5. The Local Council shall elect two lay members, one of 
whom must be male, to represent it on the Board of Lay-folk 
in the Diocesan Synod. They will retire in turn as laid down in 
the Act, or cease to be members of Synod if and when they fail 
to secure re-election on the Local Council. 

6. The Local Council shall be elected as laid down in the Act, 
and after two years one half shall retire annually subject to 
re-election. 

7. All elections shall take place annually within two weeks of 
Low Sunday. 


III, Diocesan Synop 


1. The Bishop-in-Synod means the Bishop promulgating 
Canons framed by him after taking counsel with his clergy and 
laity represented in the Synod of Priests and the Board of Lay- 
folk. The Bishop may refuse the advice offered him, in which 
case he will not promulgate a Canon of his own unless it represent 
the tradition of the Church and is endorsed by the Provincial 
Synod. 

2. No Canon promulgated in Synod binds the diocese until 
it has been approved by the Provincial Synod. 

3. The Synod shall elect three Treasurers, who shall be Trus- 
tees of the Diocesan funds. They may be chosen from the men 
of the laity of the Church, without regard to residence, and shall 
hold office at the will of the Synod. They shall be unpaid. They 
shall be provided with a suitable office and paid staff, the senior 
paid official to be a layman,-and to receive emoluments equal to 
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those of an Archdeacon drawing the highest rate of salary. (See 
below.) 

4, The Finance Committee shall consist of the Treasurers and 
twelve elected members, six chosen by the clergy in Synod, six 
chosen by the Board of Lay-folk, from among the churchmen 
of the diocese, clerical or lay. After the first two years, half 
of each set of six must retire annually, being eligible for re- 
election. The Treasurers shall be Chairman and Vice-Chairmen 
of the Committee, and are bound by the Committee’s vote, with 
appeal to the next meeting of Synod. 

5. The Bishop shall summon the Synod at least once annually, 
in the House of Priests and the Board of Lay-folk. He shall 
meet the Board for two days at least before he enters the Synod 
of Priests, and shall arrange for the Board to meet again while 
Synod sits if there be questions in dispute before the Synod closes. 

6. Deacons sit in Synod with priests, may speak, but do 
not vote. 

7. All Canons and acts of Synod must be submitted to the 
Metropolitan for his inspection, so that those requiring Provin- 
cial authority or touching Provincial rights may be discussed in 
the Provincial Synod. And all such Canons and acts as are not 
vetoed by the Provincial Synod at the meeting following the 
Diocesan Synod shall be held good in diocesan law. 

8. Within two ‘years of the passing of the Act the Finance 
Committee shall, in conjunction with the Local Councils, draw 
up a list of all houses, buildings, gardens, glebes, and the like 
that can be sold or let to the advantage of the Church, with a 
view both of lowering the standard of living required by the 
Bishops and clergy, and of increasing the diocesan income. 

9. The Finance Committee may itself become responsible for 
any palace, house or houses that can be used suitably for diocesan 
purposes, and may let at a nominal rent some portion thereof to 
its previous owner. 


The* Synod consists.of all Bishops holding episcopal or other 
spiritual jurisdiction within the Province, whether they be dio- 
cesans or merely licensed to administer Sacraments. 

(1) It will meet annually within two months of the month 
in which the Diocesan Synods meet, and will consider all diocesan 
Canons and acts submitted to it by the Metropolitan. It shall 
receive reports from and co-operate with the Metropolitan in the 
work of supervising the discipline and faith of the whole Province. 
And it will heg#r such cases and appeals as are brought before it. 

(2) The Metropolitan shall exercise no judicial functions ex- 
cept as chairman of the Provincial Synod. But he shall determine 


IV. PRovinotAt Synop 
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what appeals and charges are merely vexatious or frivolous, and 
which merit the attention of the Synod. 

(3) The Synod shall receive the audited accounts of the monies 
of the Province and its other properties. 


V. FINance 
(A) Provincial 


(1) The Ecclesiastical Commissioners’ office with all its 
functions shall be merged in a new Trust, called the Church of 
England’s Official Trust. 

(a) The Trustees shall be :— 

(i) Six laymen from each Province elected by the Diocesan 
Synods and approved by the Provincial Synod, from whom the 
nominations may issue to the Dioceses. 

(ii) One Treasurer each from each Diocesan Synod. 

(iii) The Diocesan Bishops. 

But the Trustees named in (i) shall alone be named in the 
Trust, under the title: ‘The Provincial Trustees of the Church 
of England for the time being.’ These Trustees shall hold office 
at the will of the Provincial Synod that elects them. 

(b) No transactions touching the property of any one diocese 
shall be effected without the signature of the Diocesan Treasurer 
[see (ii) above] and of the Diocesan Bishop or of him who 
temporarily administers the diocese in case of a vacancy, in 
addition to those of the Provincial Trustees. 

(2) It is of course open to each Province to form a separate 
Trust, as it is open to each Bishop-in-Synod to do the like, but any 
Province or Diocese so acting will be left to face its own diffi- 
culties. Financial co-operation will be between those joining in 
the one Trust. (In fact no sane man will wish to form separate 
Trusts.) 

(3) The Official Trust will be suitably housed and provided 
with an adequate lay-staff. The senior layman in the office will 
receive the emoluments of a Bishop, the second of an archdeacon 
on the highest scale, the third of a Canon on the highest scale, 
and the rest be paid on the same standard as priests of the 
Church. No priest may be employed in this work. 

(4) The expenses of the Trustees and the whole cost of the 
Official Trust will be a first charge upon income. 

(5) The Trust will hold :— 

(i) All the endowments of the Church that produce income, 
of whatever kind. : 

(ii) The proceeds of the sale of any non-productive endow- 
ments, houses, etc., such as Diocesan Synods may elect to sell 
at any time. 
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And it shall pay out to each Diocesan Synod its share in the 
income year by year. 

It will deal only with the Treasurers of the Diocesan Synod. 

(6) The Trust will take immediate steps to arrange for the 
commutation or transfer of Tithes due to the Church abolishing 
this form of income; will be responsible to the’ Bishops for the 
nature of the stock, etc., held by it; and will in all ways show 
the highest example of commercial morality, and of Christian 
ownership of property. 

The Bishops in Provincial Synod shall see to this annually. 
And all tenants of the Trust shall have right of appeal to the 
Bishops in Provincial Synod through their own Bishop-in-Synod. 


(B) Diocesan 


1. The Diocesan Finance Committee is the actual Trustee 
of the Diocesan property and Income, exercising its Trust 
through the official Trust, on which it is represented by one of 
its own Treasurers nominated by it. 

2. It will receive : 

(a) The whole income due to the diocese from the official 
Trust. 

(b) All Easter offerings made in the diocese. 

(c) One-sixth of all other offerings made in the churches of 
the diocese, whether in collections, or general parochial offerings, 
subscriptions, and donations. 

(d) Any other monies allotted to it hereafter. 

3. It will pay: 

(a) the rates, taxes, and material upkeep of all buildings and 
adjoining grounds belonging to the diocese, from the Cathedral 
downwards, whether these charges be covered by endowment or 
not. 

(b) The salaries of the whole Clergy, from the Bishop down- 
wards. 

(c) The entertainment charges of ordination candidates, and 
the expenses of Synod, etc. 

(d) Any other charges hereafter assigned to it. 

(e) The annual grants made to Local Councils for parochial 
works. 

4, It has authority to sell, and invest the proceeds in the 
Official Trust::: 

The Episcopal Palace. 

Rectory Houses, Vicarages, etc. 

Glebe lands, gardens, etc. 

Any other buildings or land in its borders. 

Vou. LXXXITI—No. 403 
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5. It has authority to let the same, receiving the rents into 
its own funds. 

6. It will inspect the audited accounts of every Local Council 
and take measures to provide that 

(a) One-sixth of the ineome passes into its own funds. 

(b) One-sixtlf of the income goes to Foreign Missions. 

(c) If the two-thirds of the remaining income exceed a sum 
amounting to zl. per head of the communicants’ roll, 50 per cent. 
of the excess sum pass into its own funds, unless that amount is 
given away to works outside the parish, or unless the Diocesan 
Synod order otherwise. 

(d) If in the past the Assistant Priests were paid by the con- 
gregation under these accounts the same sum shall be made over 
to the Diocesan Finance Committee until the fixed contribution 
of one-sixth is so increased as evidently to justify the Diocesan 
Synod in remitting this extra charge. 

7. It will advise the Diocesan Synod in the making of grants 
from the central fund to Local Councils for parochial work. 























(C) Local Council 


The Local Council shall elect a Treasurer and a Finance 
Committee 

(1) To receive the offerings of the congregation of whatever 
kind, including those earmarked for particular purposes. 

(2) It will receive from the Diocesan Treasurer and pay out 
(a) the salaries of the clergy and other workers (if any) so pro- 
vided for; (b) local rates, taxes, and material upkeep of buildings, 
etc. ; and (c) special grants towards parochial works. 

(3) It will pay all these expenses, and meet all local charges 
upon the congregation of every kind. 

(4) It will send to Foreign Missions one-sixth of its income 
irom offerings. 

(5) It will send to the Diocesan Synod Finance Committee 
one-sixth of its income from offerings. 

(6) If up to, the present it has paid or helped to pay its 
Assistant Clergy it shall send the usual annual sum to the 
Finance Committee of Synod. 

(7) The whole Easter Offering shall be sent to the Finance 
Committee of Synod. 

(8) If it have a large income, and the two-thirds thereof 
remaining after contributing to Foreign Missions and Diocesan 
Support be greater than a sum amounting to zl. per head of the 
communicants, then of this excess 50 per cent. shall be sent to 
the Diocesan Finance Committee unless (1) that amount of it 
is already paid to works outside the parish, or (2) the Diocesan 
Synod grant relief from some or all of this charge. 
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(D) Special Points 


1. The Bishops will be Deans of their Cathedrals, except the 
Metropolitan of Canterbury, and the Bishop of Oxford. Bishops 
will reside in their Deanery-houses. 

2. The Bishop of Oxford will reside in his See-city and have 
authority in his Cathedral as permanent, resident Visitor. 

3. The Archbishop of Canterbury will be Dean of Westminster 
Abbey, the Abbey becoming his second Metropolitical Church, 
together with his own Cathedral; but he will have a second 
smaller house in Canterbury Close. 

4, The salaries of the Clergy will be as follows :-— 

Metropolitan 2000]. and a house or houses or 500I. 

Bishop 1000/. and a house or 4001. 

Archdeacon extra 200]. and a house or 2001. 

Residentiary Canon extra 100]. and a house or 1501. 

Priests (no matter what their work, so long as they hold a 
licence) :— 

Priests under 35 years’ standing 400/. with a house if beneficed. 

” ” 360/. 
3201. 
3001. 
2507. 
220i. 
2001. 
1801. 
1601. 

Deacons over 1 year’s 1601. = 

> MS 8 ye ag 150l. _ 

Married priests, not Canons or Archdeacons, receive 20 per 
cent. extra if the Diocesan Synod have approved their marriage. 

Unmarried priests shall not draw more than 3001. unless they 
be Canons or Archdeacons. 

Widowers without children shall at once take rank as un- 
married priests. 

No additional allowancé shall be made for a second marriage. 

N.B.—If the income available do not permit of these salaries 
they shall all be reduced proportionately, from the Metropolitan 
downwards. 

N.B.—No priest with private means shall draw his full 
salary. This must rest between the Bishop, the Treasurers, and 
himself. 

5. The Diocesan Treasurers and the local Councils will come to 
an agreement as to the amount of extra free-will offerings that 
will be needed to make this scheme practicable, whether it be a 
level rate all over the diocese, or a rate varying in different locali- 

2u2 
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ties; and the Finance Committee of Synod will report to the 
Bishop-in-Synod with a view to necessary action. 

The sum raised will belong to the local Council, and only the 
proportion named (one-sixth) will pass to the Synod; but the 
whole sum will be subject to the rules laid down above concerning 
Foreign Missions, and a tax on excess income. 

6. Diocesan or Church Societies can only pass on to the 
Diocesan Synods’ Books. by handing over the whole of their 
present income to the Synod or Synods, as the case can be, 
with a guarantee of continued support for, say, ten years. 

7. Local Councils must not raise special local funds without 
the knowledge of the Diocesan Finance Committee; or without 
previous settlement of the just claims of that Committee. 

8. All members of the Clergy are to retire at the age of 65 
on a pension to be fixed by the joint authority of the Diocesan 
Synods, through Provincial action. 

The pensions shall be paid by the Official Trust, through the 
Diocesan Treasurers, from funds provided partly by the Trustees, 
partly by the Diocesan Finance Committees, and partly by the 
Clergy. No one who does not pay his premiums from the date 
of ordination to priesthood is eligible for a pension. 

9. Should the amount lost through partial disendowment be 
so serious as to threaten this scheme, a re-endowment fund shall 
be raised as soon as possible through the Bishops-in-Synod. 

10. All pew-rents shall be abolished at once, and appropriation 
of seats forbidden. 


VI.—PATRONAGE 


The Diocesan Synod shall elect annually a Patronage Board. 

(1) The Clergy will elect three members, from among priests 
of at least ten years’ standing, of whatever status; and the Board 
of Lay-folk shall elect three members from itself. These six men 
will sit with the Bishop to represent the Synod. 

(2) When a vacancy occurs the Patronage Board shall invite 
the opinions of (a) the Archdeacons and (b) the local Council of 
the parish concerned, and shall proceed*to nominate a new incum- 
bent. 

The name shall be submitted to a private meeting of the 
local Council by the Bishop or his Archdeacon from the chair. 
The veto of the Council, by a bare majority, shall be final. 

(3) If after three nominations the local Council is still dis- 
satisfied, the appointment must be left to the Bishop, the Arch- 
deacons, and one representative of the local Council elected ‘for 
this purpose; but should the ground of original dissatisfaction 
have been a dislike of an evident policy of change in the local 
presentation of religion, the local Council may require that the 
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appointment be left to the Metropolitan, the Bishop, and one 
representative of the local Council elected for that purpose. 
(4) No man shall be ordained to a parish without the certified 
approval of the local Council whom he will serve in Diaconate. 
(5) No deacon shall be admitted to the priesthood without 
the certified approval of the local Council whom he will serve in 
the Priesthood. 


VII.—METROPOLITANS 


So long as Metropolitans retain large dioceses round their. 
Sees, elections to the Archbishoprics must proceed on the same 
lines as in every other diocese ; but the Provincial Synod has a 
right to refuse confirmation of the election on wider grounds than 
in the case of an ordinary Diocesan. 

Two suggestions I throw out: 

(a) Before the Diocesan Synod meets to elect, let a small 
committee of the Synod meet a small committee of the Provincial 
Synod and discuss the situation ; 

(b) Or, better, make Dover the See of a large diocese, leaving 
Canterbury only the city of that name; and act in York on the 
same lines; and then leave both elections to the Provincial 
Synod. 


VIII.—CATHEDRALS 


In each diocese the Cathedral Chapter shall consist of : 

The Bishop, Dean. 

The Archdeacons. 

Four Residentiary Canons : 

(1) Chancellor : superintending religious education. 

(2) Director of Clerical studies, and Sub-Dean. 

(3) Mission-Preacher and Precentor. 

(4) Mission-Preacher. 

The Chapter may employ : 

Four Priests-choral or less, as the Bishop-in-Synod shall 
appoint. ; 

One organist. 

One assistant-organist, and the necessary complement of choir 
and vergers as the Bishop-in-Synod shall appoint. 

The Diocesan Treasurers are Trustees and Financial Officers 
of the Cathedral. : 

The Choir School is finally subject to the Bishop-in-Synod and 
the Treasurers, but is administered by the Chapter. 

The Cathedral Church of Christ, Oxford, is to be dealt with 
by agreement between the Bishop-in-Synod and the University, 
lest the latter suffer harm. 
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IX.—CATECHISTS 


The Nationa] Society will be transformed in the Society of 
the Catechists of the Church of England. 

(1) It will be reconstructed. It will be given a Committee of 
Bishops and Specialists, with the necessary office staff. 

It will undertake to assist the parish clergy in teaching the 
Christian faith and practice to the children. Scripture know- 
ledge is not its province, nor the history of the Prayer Book. 

The Creeds, the Sacraments, and the life of prayer, and the 
duties of a Churchman in the State sum up its educational 
programme. 

(2) Its teaching staff will be : 

(a) Elementary teachers of the Church who feel called to this 
work. 

(b) Men and women who feel a call to train for this work and 
give themselves to it, either voluntarily or on pay. 

The Church Training Colleges will help to supply new workers, 
although most of their students will enter State schools. 

(c) The salaries paid will be adequate: not as small as 
usually paid to Church School teachers. 

(d) The Diocesan Synods will appoint local Committees to 
co-operate with the Society in marking out districts to each 
catechist or set of catechists. 

As far as possible each parish will receive help once or twice 
a week. In some parishes the priests can do it all with local help. 
In others the catechists will have nearly everything on their hands. 

(e) The Catechists will hold a licence from the Bishop of the 
Diocese on the recommendation of the National Society. 

(f) All children, rich and poor, will attend the instructions 
together. 

(g) And perhaps our Public Schools will encourage some 
masters to take out a like licence from the Bishop, as testimony 
to their fitness to expound the true faith and practice of the 
Church. 


Such then is my scheme in somewhat full outline. I claim to 
have provided : 

(1) A complete reform of the Church, such as will give her a 
new start, free from worldliness, and from other things which 
prejudice men against her Master, while they rob her of much 
spiritual power. . 

(2) Against attempts to use the new freedom to oppress any 
one party by a worldly policy of partisan legislation ; leaving the 
Church time to find her feet before she ventures to clear her 
mind. 

(3) Against a worldly policy of centralisation that has no justi- 
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fication in Scripture or universal Church Order; and which will 
not rouse the whole laity to its religious duty of membership. 

(4) Against the evil notion that the Church is an earthly 
Kingdom, the power of which may be rightly concentrated on 
influencing the State. 

Of course, the constitution I have suggested can be adapted 
to a measure of reform that stops short of actual disestablishment. 
Tt can be revised, and used in place of the scheme that centres 
in the Representative Church Council. And the Act I have 
sketched can be amended in that sense. But this I will not 
attempt, for although it is a second-best, it is second so far behind 
the first as to be unworthy the name of a Reform that brings Life 
and Liberty. 

Life is dormant in the Church, and will bensing life-giving 
once more when the Church returns to Christ, her true Life, and 
moves with Him to His task. Liberty is in the Church, and will 
be known as freedom when the Church leans only on the spirit 
of liberty, in the path along which Christ leads. 

To seek Life and Liberty where now we are bidden by our 
leaders to follow them is an empty task. For we carry with us, 
and in us, the deathful disease of worldliness; we move with 
hands fast bound in the chains of worldly organisation. ’ 

* Loose her and let her go.’ Thus saith the Lord God, Jesus! 

To which shall we dare answer: No! let us first change her 
grave? We have, so many of us, vested interests in her poor 
corpse! Yet the word of the Lord returns not empty. And if 
we refuse to obey His word He will yet loose her, to the glory of 
God, and leave us apart from His purpose and His victory. 

When the Son of Man cometh, shall He find faith on the 
earth? 

Lord! that we should have lived to see the day of Thy new 
glory in England—and refused it! 

4 FRANK ZANZIBAR. 
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A FRIEND OF SIR THOMAS MORE 


Sm THomAs More is so essentially English that we are apt to 
forget his close knowledge of, and interest in, Flanders. Yet his 
great Utopia, in 1516, was published in Louvain by Marten 
Thierry, and assistance of one sort or another, in its production, 
was rendered in what may be called its ‘ preliminaries’ by Flemish 
scholars: Erasmus, Gerhard of Nimeguen, Peter Gilles, John 
Paludanus, Cornelius Grapheus, Jerome Busleiden, and the 
designer of the sketch of the island of Utopia. The book was attri- 
buted to the authorship of Erasmus. But the closeness of the 
association of the Utopia with Flanders does not end here. Twice 
had Thomas More travelled in that country—in 1508, when he 
visited Louvain, and passed on to Paris, and in 1515 and 1516, 
when he stayed some months, chiefly at Bruges and Antwerp, 
though with visits to Malines, Louvain, and Brussels. In 1516, 
he was the junior member of an Embassy in which Cuthbert Tun- 
stall was the chief. More was a tactful ambassador, but he did 
not like the work. He loved his home and only endured these 
journeys of diplomacy from a high sense of duty. In his opinion, 
as he told Erasmus, only priests should be employed on diplo- 
matic duties, for they can easily obtain all the comforts of their 
‘home,’ whilst a layman is always restless to be back with his 
wife and children. Nevertheless, More turned his necessary 
absences abroad to high observational uses. He could bargain for 
better commercial relations, or conduct negotiations of political 
alliances, but as a Belgian historian says, ‘literary affinities’ 
were still nearer his heart. We may add that social problems 
also claimed his mind. He noticed with keenest scrutiny the 
types of municipal governments, the manners and customs of 
the people, the modes of business of the merchants, of Bruges, 
Antwerp, and the other towns of the Low Countries. As J. H. 
Lupton says : 

Even such details as the width and cleanliness of the streets were 
evidently carefully studied by him; and the results, as he realised them, 
were shadowed forth in his City of Amaurote. ... . More had, no doubt, 


often compared those noisome alleys [of the City of London in his time] 
with the fair dwellings of the nobility along the Strand, with their 
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gardens stretching down to the shining Thames. . . . And as he mentally 
compared them now with the broad wharves of the ‘city of many bridges’ - 
[Bruges] the thought came into his mind of what should be in his ideal 
Amaurote. And so it is ordained that in that city all the streets shall 
be of ample width. In the rear of every house is to be a garden, with 
‘al maner of fruites, herbes, and flowers’; so that every street there must 
have been as sweet-smelling as his own Bucklersbury in ‘ simple time.’ 


These Flemish travels are of the greater significance in that 
More wrote in Flanders the contents of the second book of the 
Utopia, that is to say, his speculative views on municipal, social, 
political and religious questions. The romantic first book, asso- 
ciated with the accounts of Amerigo Vespucci’s voyages to the 
New World, was, apparently, added on More’s return from 
Flanders in 1516. Historically, More’s last visit to Flanders, to 
Bruges, in 1521, when he accompanied Wolsey to negotiate high 
affairs of State, was more important. It was of a special interest 
in the history of literature. It would appear that with the Court 
of Charles the Fifth was present.a brilliant assemblage both of 
nobles and of literary men. One picturesque figure was that of 
Ferdinand, the son of Christopher Columbus, the discoverer of 
the New World. Ferdinand was intent on the foundation, at 
Seville, of a great library, and it was the object of his extensive 
journeys throughout Europe to secure the co-operation of the chief 
men of letters and of patrons of learning of the whole world. 
Erasmus was at Bruges at the time, and had presented the younger 
Columbus with an autograph copy of one of his works. Another 
distinguished visitor to Bruges about this time was Albert Diirer, 
with his wife and child. Indeed, this ‘most renowned city,’ as 
Erasmus called it, seemed as much concerned with a literary as 
with a political conference. ‘The political magnates met at the 
palace ; the literary group at the residence of Mare Laurin, the 
dean of St. Donatian’s Church. Erasmus, who stayed with the 
dean, seems to have introduced to Thomas More, Juan Luis 
Vives, Valentinus, as he was often called to keep clearly before 
the world his Spanish origin. Vives and More soon became warm 
friends. 

The two at least had known of each other for two years. We 
have More’s own letter written in 1519, acknowledging some 
treatises or essays of Vives sent to More for his opinion by 
Erasmus. This is More’s judgment : 


It is a long time since I saw anything written with more wisdom, 
or in better style. How few you will find, nay rather, you will scarcely 
find one at so green an age [Vives was twenty-seven years old] who has 
mastered so completely the whole round of knowledge. Certainly, my 
dear Erasmus, I am ashamed of myself, and of others with like advan- 
tages, who take credit to themselves for this or that insignificant booklet, 
when I see a young man like Vives producing so many well-digested works. 
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Was ever praise more generous than that of More, for he had, 
himself, as we saw, in 1516, published the world-stirring Utopia? 
None of More’s criticism shows greater penetration than his 
discovery that Vives had eager joy in the communication of his 
knowledge to others, for that is one of his sterling characteristics. 
‘Who instructs,’ asks More, ‘ with more clearness, with more 
pleasure, and with more success than Vives? ’ 

Erasmus was delighted with More’s appreciation, and replies : 
‘I rejoice that my estimate of Vives agrees with yours. He is 
one of the number of those who will overshadow the name of 
Erasmus.’ Erasmus by this time knew Vives well, personally, 
for Vives had been living at Louvain for at least a year, having 
undertaken the education of William de Croy, one of the wonder- 
ful favourites of fortune, designated at 17 years of age as Arch- 
bishop of Toledo, Primate of all Spain, and Cardinal Prince of 
the Church. 

In 1519, Erasmus had suggested Vives’ name as tutor to 
Ferdinand, brother of the Emperor Charlés the Fifth, and on that 
occasion he said : 

I hardly know anyone, in our times, whom I would dare to match 

with him. When he declaims, you would think his subject-matter had its 
source in those most happy times of Cicero and Seneca. 
Erasmus adds that Vives was “Spanish, with a fine strain of 
French in him, through having lived some years in Paris.’ But 
Vives was not to be drawn away from the service of de Croy, 
even to the Imperial family. 

Established at Louvain as a private teacher in 1520, Vives 
came strongly under the influence of Erasmus, and at the begin- 
ning of 1521 he undertook to edit and annotate St. Augustine’s 
Civitas Dei for a laborious series of texts of the early Fathers 
of the Church, one of those stupendous enterprises which only an 
Erasmus could carry through, assisted by a band of scholars, who 
by contagion of enthusiasm rose to the occasion. Vives made 
his own work particularly heavy by including Commentaries, 
which were filled with all sorts of miscellaneous learning, literary 
suggestions, and personal experiences, in very much the same 
spirit as Erasmus had dilated in the Adagia. Vives’ work, 
dedicated to Henry the Eighth of England, was published by 
Froben at Basle in 1522. 

In 1521, Vives wrote a Preface to his Declamatio pro Noverca 
contra Caecum, in which he answers the oration of Quintilian. 
In this Preface Vives refers to More, at whose injunction he had 


composed the exercise : 


More [he says], whom I think Nature has made for the cultivation of 
friendship, not only complies with reasonable requests; he even runs 
forward to meet them, in anticipation. 
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Vives continues : 


More is so great a friend, and I have so often experienced the fruits 
of his benevolence, that I am afraid lest I should be suspected of cultivat- 
ing a friendship for my own base advantage, were it not that I really 
believe that More esteems no man unworthy of his kindness, so long as he 
possesses a good will, and acts in accordance with it. 


Vives then mentions a circumstance which shows familiar inter- 
course with More by correspondence : 


When More had expounded the first Deslamatio of Fabius Quintilian 
to his little boy John More and his daughters, Margaret, Elizabeth, and 
Cecilia, the worthy offspring of their father, with a view to leading them 
more easily to the pursuits of wisdom, by some letters he exhorted me, 
that I should answer Quintilian’s Declamatio, and thus disclose more 
openly the art of writing, in way of reply, and as at were, by conflict. 


‘ Sportive competition ’ was the order of the day amongst scholars. 
More had thus competed with rendering against rendering from 
the Greek with William Lily, the first Master of Colet’s School 
of St. Paul’s, on his return from the island of Rhodes with the 
reputation of being the best English scholar in Greek, and he had 
competed with Erasmus, whom he had engaged in rival renderings 
of Lucian. Erasmus, indeed, had answered one of the orations 
of Lucian, by taking the opposite side. It is in the element of 
competition, and particularly in the principle of comparison of 
style of writing with the ancient classics, that so much of the 
disciplinary value of the study of ‘good letters’ was held to 
consist. 

In the first instance Vives had de lined More’s request, on 
the ground that it was a task which More could undertake so 
much more successfully than himself. But when More came to 
Bruges in 1521, Vives found himself unable to resist his personal 
appeal. His compositions were regarded as most effective not 
only by More, but also by the learned public, and Vives thus 
earned for himself the title of the second Quintilian. As examples 
of exercises for More’s daughters, Vives’ declamations were 
apparently not fruitless, for we are told that Margaret More, the 
beloved of all scholars, ‘wrote two declamations in English, 
which her father and she turned into Latin so elegantly as one 
could hardly judge which was the best.’ And, again, ‘she made 
an oration to answer Quintilian, defending that rich man whom 
he accused of having poisoned a poor man’s bees with certain 
venomous flowers in his garden.’ 

At least, it is clear that before 1521 More had contributed 
to Vives’ necessities. No.less a person than his compatriot 
Queen Catharine of Aragon had also helped Vives financially. 

On the 10th of July 1521 Vives had written to Erasmus : 
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I shall wait here at Bruges for the King [Henry the Eighth] and for 
More, so as to see how I can provide for my living hereafter. I have had 
payments from the Queen towards my sustenance, and she still helps me. 

Vives completed his Commentaries on St. Augustine’s Civitas 
Dei late in 1522. In that work, in a note on an illustrative 
passage from Lucian, Vives gives the Latin version of Sir Thomas 
More and seizes the occasion to pour forth an eulogium of More. 
In this passage Vives says : 

We have rehearsed the passage in the words of Thomas More, whom 
to praise negligently, or as if we were otherwise employed, were grossness. 
Who can worthily limn forth his sharpness of wit, his depth of judgment, 
his excellence and variety of learning, his eloquence of phrase, his suavity 
and integrity of manners, his judicious foresight, his exact execution, 
his gentle modesty and uprightness, and his unmoved loyalty... . 
I speak much, and many that have not known More will wonder at me; 
but such as have known him will know I speak but truth: so will such as 
shall either read his works or but hear of, or look upon, his actions. 

It has been suggested that Vives visited England for 
three months in the autumn of 1522, but there is no account 
of his residence in this country at that date. Vives’ pupil, 
the Cardinal de Croy, had died in January 1521, and his tutor 
had suffered prostrating grief. Moreover, Vives’ financial 
position reached a low ebb. In 1523 he decided to come 
to England. He had already received, we have seen, a small 
allowance from Queen Catharine and King Henry the Eighth 
had expressed high good-will towards him in accepting 
Vives’ dedication to him of the Civitas Dei. In London, Vives 
was warmly welcomed; the King and Queen confiding the 
direction of the teaching of their daughter, Mary, jointly to 
Vives and the well-known physician-humanist, Thomas Linacre, 
the honoured friend of Erasmus and More. To Queen Catharine 
Vives dedicated a book on girls’ education (de Institutione Chris- 
tianae Feminae) and a Plan of Girls’ Education (de Ratione 
Studti Puerilis). A plan for Boys’ Education, also by Vives, was 
dedicated to Charles the son of William Blount, Lord Mountjoy, 
the latter once the pupil and the patron of Erasmus, whom Vives 
had previously met at Bruges. 

That most notable of the ambassadors who had visited Bruges, 
Cardinal Wolsey, afforded Vives an opening at Oxford to lecture 
on ‘ good letters.’ At Oxford Vives was received with every mark 
of honour. He was incorporated Doctor of Civil Laws and was 
allotted rooms at Corpus Christi College, founded by Bishop Fox 
in 1517, who had suggested in the statutes that lectureships 
should be open to foreigners as well as Englishmen, though no 
doubt it was specially of Italian scholars he was thinking. Whilst 
at Oxford Vives led a busy life. He there met a Flemish noble, 
Louis de Flandre, Seigneur de Priet, who persuaded him to write 
the de Consultatione, a treatise on rhetoric, from which afterwards 
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Ben Jonson borrowed so freely in his Timber. In this same year 
1523 he translated from the Greek into Latin two orations of 
Isocrates, which he dedicated to Cardinal Wolsey, ‘from whom,’ 
says Vives, ‘I have never come away empty-handed (indonatus) 
and whose kindness and good-will to students are ‘‘ incredible.’’’ 
He tells Wolsey—after some months’ experience—that the youth 
of Oxford are daily more inclined to ‘good letters,’ and that in 
philosophy he has helped to remove much in the way of ‘ pravas 
opiniones.’ Yet he regretfully states to the amanuensis of Erasmus 
Gilbert Cognatus, that he finds in England ‘the climate windy, 
thick, humid. All kinds of food are different from what I am 
accustomed to. As for the rest, my princes are loving, smile 
upon me, and show real kindness.’ 

Vives removed to London when term-lectures at Oxford were 
over. He thus describes his life in London, in a Jetter to Chris- 
topher Miranda, a Spanish friend : 


I have, as sleeping place, a narrow den, in which there is no chair, 
no table. Around it are the quarters of others, in which so constant and 
great noise prevails that it is impossible to settle one’s mind to anything, 
however much one may have the will or the need. In addition, I live a 
distance from the royal palace, and in order not to lose the whole day, 
by often going and returning, from early morning till late evening, 1 
have no time at home. When I have taken my mid-day meal, I cannot 
once turn round in my narrow and low room, but must waltz round and 
round, as if on a cheese. Study is out of the question in such circum- 
stances. I have to take great care of my*health, for if I became ill, they 
would cast me out like a mangy dog on a dung-hill. Whilst eating, I 
read; but I eat little, for with so much sitting, I cannot digest, as I 
should do if I walked about. For the rest, life here is such that J cannot 
hide my ennui. 


In the dedication to one of his works, the de Officio Mariti 
(1528), Vives mentions that a Spaniard, Alvarus 4 Castro, had 
urged him to write on the duties of a husband as a supplement 
to the book on the instruction of a Christian woman, and to write 
the work in Spanish, because 4 Castro did not understand Latin. 
This suggestion Vives had carried out, and eventually translated 
his Spanish manuscript into Latin. He tells us further that 
& Castro, in London, was his companion in his lodgings and they 
slept in the same bedchamber ; and that the two Spaniards were 
as brothers in mutual love and good-will. 

What a contrast it must have been for Vives to go to Court 
from these dingy, squalid lodgings. Even on the Continent King 
Henry’s Court was accounted very brilliant. Erasmus says that 
its attractiveness had stirred up the Flemish prince of Berghes 
‘to put his son Antony to no other school than this.” Yet Andreas 
Ammonius, the King’s Latin Secretary, in a letter seven years 
earlier (1516) says: 
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More is returned home from his friends in Flanders, having fulfilled 
his mission with great credit. He now haunts with us the smoky chambers 


of the palace. 


But the main happiness to Vives in London must have been, 
as it was to so many scholars, the visits to the household of Sir 
Thomas More at Chelsea. More moved to his new Chelsea home 
in 1528, the year of Vives’ coming to England. Erasmus’s 
description is a locus classicus, beginning : 


More hath built near London, on the Thames side, to wit, at Chelsea, 
a commodious house, neither mean nor subject to envy; yet magnificent 
enough. There he converseth affably with his wife, his family, his son 
and daughter-in-law, his three daughters and their husbands, with eleven 
grandchildren. 


This account, and what follows, which was written in an undated 
letter to Faber, is usually quoted as if it were that of an eye- 
witness. But Erasmus left England in 1514, and was only again 
in this country for a few months in 1515, whereas this particular 
letter must have been written some years later, at any rate after 
1528, the year of More’s removal to Chelsea. Erasmus, there- 
fore, must be regarded as weaving together, in his imagination, 
old memories and new items of gathered information. Neverthe- 
less, the well-known account is ever fascinating : 


There is not any man so loving to his children as he; and he loveth 
his old wife as well as if she were a young maid; and such is the excellence 
of his temper, that whatsoever happeneth that could not be helped, he 
loveth it, as though nothing could happen more happily. 


With regard to what Stapleton calls the ‘School’ of More, 
Erasmus continues : 


You would say there were in that place Plato’s Academy; but I do the 
house injury in comparing it with Plato’s Academy, wherein there was 
only disputation of numbers and geometrical figures, and sometimes of 
moral virtues. I should rather call his house a school or university of 
Christian religion; for there is none therein but readeth or studieth the 
liberal sciences ; their special care is piety and virtue; there is no quarrel- 
ling, or intemperate words heard ; none seen idle, which household discip- 
line that worthy gentleman doth not govern by proud and lofty words, 
but with all kind and courteous benevolence. Everybody performeth his 
duty, yet is there always alacrity, neither is sober mirth any thing 
wanting. 


Already Vives had been drawn by More into an interest in 
his children, over the matter of Quintilian’s orations. In his 
work on the Instruction of a Christian Woman finished in 1528, 
though apparently before Vives began his Oxford lectures, he 
again refers to the daughters of Sir Thomas More, to illustrate 
the argument that learning is an aid rather than a hindrance 
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to women’s goodness, a position by no means generally allowed 
in those days. Vives has been speaking of women of royal rank. 


Now if a man may be suffered among queens to speak of more mean 
folks, I would reckon the daughters of S{ir)] Tlhomas] M[lore] K[{night], 
Margaret, Elizabeth, Cecilia, and, with them, their kinswoman, Mar- 
garet Giggs, whom their father not content only to have them good and 
very chaste, would also that they should be well learned, supposing by 
that means, they would be more truly and surely chaste. 


When Vives wrote @ text-book, a sort of ‘soul-guard’ (parallel 
to a body-guard) for the Princess Mary, his pupil, he ascribes a 
characteristic frame of mind to her mother Catharine, not dis- 
similar to Erasmus’s account of More’s ‘temper.’ 

I remember [Vives tells the Princess] your mother, a most wise woman, 
said to me, as we came back by boat from Sion to Richmond, that she pre- 
ferred moderate and steady fortune to great ups and downs of rough and 
smooth. But if she had to choose one or the other she would elect the 
saddest of lots rather than the most flattering fortune, because in the 
midst of unhappiness, consolation can be sought; whilst sound judgment 
often disappears from those who have the greatest prosperity. 

The poor queen was soon to have her choice confirmed by fate. 

Ellis Heywood, in his picturesque account of More’s house 
in his book J1 Moro, written in Italian and published at Florence 
in 1556, gives a deseription of the gatherings of the ‘men 
of learning,’ More’s friends, when, no doubt, on some occasions, 
Vives was present. Having dined, the guests were led by More 


into 2 garden, distant about two stones’ throw from the house, and all 
went together to stand upon a small green eminence, and to gaze upon 
the prospect. From one part almost the whole of the noble city of London 
‘was visible; and from another, the beautiful Thames with green meadows, 
and woody eminences all around: and also for its own beauty, for as it 
was crowned with an almost perpetual verdure, it had flowering shrubs, 
and the branches of fruit trees which grew near, interwoven in so beautiful 
@ manner, that it appeared like a living tapestry woven by Nature herself. 


The talk on the occasion deseribed by Ellis Heywood was on that 
favourite subject of the Renascence (rather of the Italian than 
the Flemish type)—‘ the sources of human happiness.’ We know 
that both More and Vives (were he present) would have had 
something to say on this subject. 

In April 1524 Vives left England and returned to Bruges, to 
marry Margaret, the daughter of Bernard Valdaura, a merchant. 
Vives’ father-in-law for many years was afflicted with a loathsome 
infectious disease, and the patient, devoted care of his wife and 
daughters won the deepest respect, and almost reverential awe, 
of the sympathetic Vives. Both father and mother of Margaret 
were, like Vives, Spanish in their ancestry. Margaret had been 
one of the earliest pupils of Vives, after his arrival in Flanders. 
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One of the Flemish friends of Erasmus, as well as of Vives,- 
Francis Craneveldt (a Councillor of the Emperor Charles the 
Fifth), had written to More an account of Vives’ wife. More, in 
reply, emphasised his well-known (more or less conventional) 
disparagement of wives : 


I think one cannot live without inconveniences with the very best 
woman. For, if any man be married, he shall not be without care. . . 
But Vives hath gotten so good a wife that he may shun not only, as much 
as possible for any man, all the troubles of marriage, but also thereby he 
may receive great contentment; yet now men’s minds are so busied with 
public garboils, whilst the fury of war doth so rage everywhere, that no 
man is at leisure to think of his own private cares: wherefore if any 
household troubles have heretofore oppressed any, they are now all 
obscured by reason of common mischief. 


Craneveldt was a good friend of More and Vives, and after the 
death of the latter was of service to his widow, in editing the 
posthumous work of Vives on the Truth of the Christian Faith 
(de Veritate Fidei Christianae). Enthusiastic in his humanism, 
Craneveldt began Greek studies at sixty years of age. 

Vives’ book on the Education of a Christian Woman was the 
greatest document produced in the North of Europe, as a disclo- 
sure of the early Renaissance view of women’s education, in the 
glad rebound from the old mediaeval convent-training. More's 
family carried out precisely that pietas literata which it was the 
declared aim of Vives to promote. ‘We need be left in no doubt 
as to the attitude of Thomas More to Vives’ book. Queen 
Catharine desired the translation of the book into English for the 
reading of noble English ladies ignorant of Latin, and it is stated 
that she herself asked Sir Thomas More to undertake the task.- 
He had intended to do it, ‘ his manifold business notwithstand- 
ing.’ But when Richard Hyrde, one of the tutors in his house- 
hold, independently, had made a translation, unknown to anyone, 
and had brought his rendering to his master, More told him he 
was ‘very glad he was now prevented, not for the eschewing of 
his labour which he would have been very glad to bestow therein, 
but for because the fruit thereof may now sooner come forth than 
he would have had the time [for].’ ‘I brought him,’ adds Hyrde, 
‘to take the labour to read it [the MS.] over, and correct it, 
which he gladly did.’ Hence, Hyrde’s translation of the Instruc- 
tion of a Christian Woman (1540) has had the eyes and hand of 
Sir Thomas More brought to bear upon it, before its publication, 
and remains as an outward pledge of the association of Thomas 
More and his friend Juan Luis Vives. 

On the other hand, there are indications of Vives’ appreciation 
of Sir Thomas More’s Utopia. When Vives, in his great edu- 
cational work, the De Disciplinis, was drawing up the proposed 
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course for the student of political philosophy, he naturally thought © 
of Plato’s Republic and Laws, of Aristotle’s Politics and Cicero’s 
de Legibus, but in association with these great ancient classics 
he placed More’s Utopia. There is also to be found a reference 
to the books of his friends in the Plan of Studies for the Princess 
Mary and girls in general. For, after recommending the writings 
of the early Fathers, particularly the treatises of St. Ambrose 
and St. Augustine and the Epistles of Jerome, he suggests the 
Enchiridion and Paraphrases of Erasmus as well as the Utopia 
of Thomas More. Direct references to More are not numerous 
in Vives’ writings, but in a treatise on The Art of Letter-Writing, 
an important subject in the training of the times, by way of 
examples Vives introduced the names of his friends and playfully 
suggests a series of messages to be sent in writing a letter to 
Thomas More : 

Do not forget (if you are writing to him) to send warm greetings to 
himself and to his children, especially to Margaret Roper, whom from 
the time I first knew her I loved, not less than if she had been my own 
sister. 


Sir Thomas More and Luis Vives throughout their lives had 
in common an irresistible attraction towards the elemental pieties 
of family life. As is well known, More when Lord Chancellor, 
on. his way to the Chancery through Westminster Hall would 
look in at King’s Bench, over which his father Sir John More 
presided, ‘and reverently kneeling down in the sight of them all, 
duly asked his father’s blessing.’ In a beautiful passage (the 
English is that of Richard Hyrde) Vives thus describes his 
relation to his own mother : 


No mother loved her child better than mine did me nor any child ever 
less perceived himself loved of his mother than I. She never lightly laughed 
upon me, she never cockered me, and yet when I had been three or four 
days out of her house, she wist not where, she was almost sore sick; and 
when I was come home, I could not perceive that ever she longed for me. 

. . After I came to young man’s estate, there was nobody I delighted 
more to have in sight; whose memory now I have in reverence, and as oft 
as she cometh to my remembrance, I embrace her within my mind and 
thought, when I cannot with my body. 


Between 1523 and 1528 Vives spent part of the year in England 
and part with his wife at his home in Bruges. It was on this 
account Erasmus playfully tells him in a letter (from Basle in 
1527) thathe is ‘an amphibious animal, at one time swimming to 
the British shores and at another nestling among the inhabitants 
of Bruges.’ Sooner or later all Flemish scholars moved in and. - 
out of Bruges. Erasmus even once thought of settling in that 
city and described it as ‘ prolific in minds worthy of Attica.’ 

Vou. LXXXITI—No. 493 See i 
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It may, therefore, be said that no man was more thoroughly 
in touch with all that was best in culture both in England and 
in Flanders at the time than Vives, and no man, on the whole, 
achieved more as an intermediary of ideas between the two coun- 
tries, for those years, than Luis Vives. His visits to England 
ceased-in 1528 when the Court was established in King Henry 
the Eighth’s interest, under Campeggio, to try the question of 
the divorce of Catharine of Aragon. The Queen besought Vives, 
who had specially studied law, to act as her Counsel. He advised 
her to refuse to plead before a court so evidently constituted with 
a view to a foregone conclusion. At one stroke, he thus lost the 
royal favour of King and of Queen, and forfeited the allowances 
of them~both. 

Everyone knows the determined courage of Sir Thomas More 
in his opposition to the King in the latter’s claim to supremacy 
over the Church, a claim arising amid the questions involved in 
the divorce of Catharine of Aragon. But the faithful protest of 
Vives in a letter to the King in 1531, in the matter of the divorce, 
has probably not been presented in English to modern readers : 


Thou hast a flourishing kingdom, and art beloved by thy people, and 
thou art now at the height and strength of thy life. Consider into what 
trouble thou wilt plunge thyself and thy kingdom, if thou -bringest about 
hostilities and war with thy most powerful neighbouring prince, and con- 
sider also what good can come of even a most successful war, And if 
thou wert able to induce other princes to help thee in going to war, where 
will the matter end? You kings in the Christian world are but two or 
three, to such extremities have the Turkish victories reduced us. Do you 
wish, in these circumstances, to create further confusion? Even -if thou 
wert to inflict defeat on thy adversary, thou wilt not prosper, for God will 
not exempt thee from His punishment. And what couldst thou gain? A 
wife? Thou hast a wife, to whom the woman whom thou desirest cannot 
be compared in goodness, in ancestry, in beauty, or in piety. .. . Do you 
reply, ‘I desire children to be heirs of my kingdom’? You have a child, 
thanks be to Christ, a daughter of wonderful charm. Thou canst choose 
for her, at thy wish, a son-in-law. If thou wert to have a son, thou must 
be satisfied with him as Nature might shape him; but the son-in-law thou 
canst select at thy will. Besides, who can guarantee that another wife 
will bear thee a son, who will live till the exact time thou shalt die? If 
each of these points be uncertain, how canst thou be certain of the whole 
matter? Consider also the weight of thy example and how great an 
occasion of stumbling thou wilt afford to others! Lastly, recall to thyself 
how great a cause for civil strife thou wilt leave to thy Britain, when it 
becomes divided as to the legitimate succession, which thou ‘must render 
doubtful by this new marriage. .. . My regard for thee has moved me to 
write as I have done. 


The Spaniard Majansius says this is a letter immortalitate certe 
digna. It is at least one which helps to illustrate the courage 
of its writer—a courage which doubtless endeared him to More. 
The two had common sympathies in social philosophy, and in 
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this, perhaps, lay their closest bond. If we note in the Utopia, 
and again in More’s Life, how he hired a house for aged people 
whom he daily relieved, and we read in Cresacre More, ‘it was 
my aunt Margaret Roper’s charge to see them want nothing,’ 
we can understand how Vives must have been confirmed by More 
in his own interest in the special problem of dealing with the poor 
in @ relatively large industrial city like that of Bruges. 

It was in 1526 that Vives wrote his book on Poor-Relief (de 
Subventione Pauperum). Considering its early date, it is @ re- 
markable contribution to political philosophy, on the practical side. 
It is dedicated to the Town Council of Bruges, whose mayor at 
the time was the Seigneur de Priet, with whom Vives had fore- 
gathered at Oxford. The book is an eloquent appeal for sound 
principles in a proposed municipal organisation of Poor-Relief. 

Not only in this important book, but also in the general spirit 
of all the rest of his life’s work, Vives endeavoured to bring all his 
scholarly acquisitions to some practical application. _In his view 
of life, culture only justified itself by its usefulness, sooner or 
later, in throwing light upon some purpose which helped the 
‘common good.’ 

Such a man was of like spirit with the author of the-Utopia. 
Their lot was cast in a troubled age. What suffering was gone 
through, in England and in Belgium—in common—in watching 
events is seen in the last letter written by Vives to Erasmus, 
from Bruges—May 10, 1534. ‘ We live in difficult times,’ he 
says, ‘in which we can neither speak nor ‘be silent without 
danger.’ In Spain, Juan Vergara and Friar Tovar; in Britain, 
[John Fisher] the Bishop of Rochester and Thomas More have 
been sent to prison. Worse still was to come. In 1535 Fisher 
and More were put to death, one count against them being the 
refusal to admit the validity of the divorce of Catharine of 
Aragon. More was but 57 years of age. In 1540 died Vives 
at Bruges, still younger, for he was only 48 years of age. 

Indeed, the bonds of union between More and Vives were 
numerous and very strong. Both accepted piefy as, in the 
family and in the Church, the rule of life. Both were puritans 
of the greatest rigour in protest against extravagant dress, 
against card-playing and dice, and so on. Both applied edu- 
cational principles to the training of women as well as of men. 
Both were devoted students of St. Augustine’s Civitas Dei, More 
having lectured upon it in the Church of St. Lawrence, Old 
Jewry, ‘not so much discussing points of divinity as the precepts 
of moral philosophy and history.’ In that same spirit Vives had 
written his toilsome Commentary on St. Augustine’s Civitas Dei. 
Both loved family life, and advocated the principle of extending 

2n2 
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the common household to a larger number of relatives than the 
ordinary limit of husband, wife and children. 

The next century associated Vives with the leading humanists 
of his time, regarding as the great early Renascence Triumvi- 
rate: Erasmus, Budé, Vives. We in England may esteem it no 
mean part of Vives’ glory to have been an honoured and congenial 
friend of Sir Thomas More. 

Foster WATSON. 





THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILD'S 
MOTHER 


A woman presented herself, one day, at the out-patients’ ward 
of a great London hospital, where she was given at once the place 
due to her in the row of those waiting to consult the doctor. It 
was at the rear, of course, and evidently not at all to her taste; 
for she promptly set to work to try to secure one nearer the 
front. As she was determined and strong, and expert, too, in 
the art of elbowing, she succeeded. Already three women, who 
bad stood before her, stood behind, when the official in charge 
detected what she was doing. He very properly insisted on her 
returning forthwith to the place assigned to her; whereupon she 
exclaimed, with the ring of righteous indignation in her voice : 
‘ And that’s all the thanks one gets for coming to your dirty old 
hospital ! ’ ; 
Now, absurd as it may seem, a certain section of English 
mothers undoubtedly regard elementary school authorities with a 
feeling that is nearly akin to that with which this out-patient 
regarded the authorities with whom-she had to deal. They are 
every whit as firmly convinced that thanks are due to them for 
sending their children to school, as she was that thanks. were 
due to her for going to that hospital. And, until this feeling is 
torn up root and branch, let Mr. Fisher strive as he may, do what 
he will, spend as much money as he chooses, a fair percentage of 
our elementary school boys and girls will never be properly 
educated, will never be fitted to turn to good account the talents 
they possess. Nay, more, they will never even have their corners 
knocked off, and -be taught how to demean themselves in the 
world. Sorely as many elementary schools need reforming, many 
elementary-school children’s mothers need reforming more sorely 
still; and reformed they must be, with all possible speed, if the 
new Education Act is to do the work for which it is being framed. 
It is by the attitude they assume towards their children’s 
teachers, that the mothers in question show most plainly what 
they think of the relative positions of themselves and school 
authorities, committees, managers, and teachers alike. A very 
abie and energetic head-mistress informs me that, if she ventures 
to complain to a mother whose children come late to school, 
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almost as often as not she is, in reply, given to understand that 
she ought to be grateful for their coming at all. ‘I’ve just been 
up telling the Teacher a bit of my mind,’ is quite a common 
saying among a certain class of mothers; and the meaning of it 
is, giving the Teacher to understand that, unless she mends her 
ways, she will not long have the chance of teaching the teller’s 
children. 

‘She seems to forget as it’s her as will suffer, if I takes ‘em 
away,’ @ woman once remarked in all seriousness. ‘I'd like her 
to know as there’s other schools besides hers about here.’ 

‘To think of the likes of her telling my Bobby as he’s dirty,’ 
another exclaimed indignantly, ‘And after all the trouble I’ve 
taken sending them boys regular to school! If we didn’t send 
them, she’d soon have to go, and what would become of her 
then?’ 

Such mothers as these are the veriest thorns in the flesh to 
the teachers of the schools their children attend. They have 
always @ grievance against them, they are always on the alert 
to attack them, to flout them, and. to stir up others to do like- 
wise. Unless the head of the school be wary as well as strong, 
they will invade the class-rooms on the most frivolous pretexts, 
and make scenes there. 

Same little time ago, the teacher of a cookery class, in a 

County Council school, told one of her pupils to wash a saucepan, 
and showed her how to wash it. The following day she received 
@ visit from the girl’s mother, who, bubbling over with indignant 
wrath, took her to task roundly, before all her pupils, for what 
she had done; and forbade her, in emphatic terms, ever to do it 
again. 
‘I never allow my daughter to soil her hands at home, and I 
will certainly not allow her to soil them at school,’ she announced 
loftily. ‘If you cannot teach her to cook without setting her to 
wash saucepans, you shall not teach her at all.’ 

In another County Council school, a teacher had an even more 
trying experience. She was required by the Code to teach stock- 
ing-darning, but stocking-darning cannot be taught unless there 
be stockings at hand to be darned ; and, let her do what she would, 
she could not induce some of her pupils to bring stockings to the 
darning class. Instead of stockings they brought messages from 
their mothers to the effect that none of their stockings needed 
mending. One day, however, a girl arrived at the class wearing 
stockings that manifestly did need mending, for through them two 
bare heels were poking forth. The teacher, therefore, being con- 
scientious, insisted on her taking them off straightway and 
mending them. When this reached the ears of the mother, she 
raised the whole district, proclaiming from the very housetops 
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that her daughter had been insulted, and calling upon the. head-~ 
master to right her wrongs. As he showed her no sympathy, she 
appealed to the school managers, and from them to the education 
committee. The result was worry and strife all round, demoral- 
isation, too, of course. The luckless teacher’s life was for months 
a burden to her. 

I once stayed in a district where war to the knife was being 
waged against the school authorities because they had called upon 
some Gypsies, who were sojourning there, to send their two 
children to school. The little Gypsies were quite charming, beau- 
tiful, to boot ; and, after the first day, they were as clean as new- 
made pins. None the less, as they wore neither shoes nor stock- 
ings, the mothers of the other children declared that they were 
tramps, and refused to allow their own children to enter the school 
so long as the said tramps were there. The authorities were at 
their wits’ end, for the boycott threatened to become general ; and 
it would certainly have been lasting, had not the Gypsies kindly 
betaken themselves off, thus putting an end to the trouble. 

It is only in England, so far as I know, that there are mothers 
who wage war in this open fashion against school authorities ; 
only in England that an elementary school boycott is-possible, 
much less a school’ children’s strike. I doubt whether, in any 
other country; it would ever enter the heads either of parents or 
children to band themselves together and go on strike against 
school authorities, as parents and children are now on strike 
at Burston. But then if is only in England that there are 
parents who really think that thanks are due to them for 
letting their children go to school. In Scotland, as in Wales, 
and in every foreign land where I have ever been, mothers 
and fathers alike rejoice when there are schools to which their 
children may go; while in Ireland, they have much too keen a 
sense of humour to expect gratitude for accepting benefits. And 
even in England, it is by no means everywhere that there are 
such mothers; and fortunately nowhere are there many of them. 
None the less the harm they do is incalculable ; for, as they are 
almost invariably propagandists by instincts, any one of them is 
enough in herself to leaven a whole district. And, among the 
teachers who have to cope with them, there are always some who 
find the task beyond their strength, with the result that they 
cannot maintain discipline in their classes; and, unless discipline 
be maintained there, education must suffer inevitably ; and part 
at any rate of the money spent on the school must be wasted. 
The whole set of these mothers, must, therefore, be made to see 
the error of their ways, if the new Education Act is to have even 
the chance of yielding good results. 

While the mothers who flout the school authorities openly are 
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comparatively few, they who flout them secretly, who work 
against them, not for them, are as plentiful as blackberry bushes 
on Dartmoor ; and they too must be made to see the error of their 
ways. Among these, there are, for instance, the mothers who 
look upon education as a mere fad, a something which it pleases 
Members of Parliament and such-like folk, who have nothing 
better to do, to make a fuss about. Some of them think there is 
no harm in it, although they fail to detect any good; others are 
dead against it: they ‘don’t hold with schooling,’ as they say. 
They are for the most part willing that their children should learn 
to read and write, of that they see the utility; but beyond that 
they will not go; and even reading and writing, to meet with 
their toleration, must be learnt before the learner is old enough 
to go out to work. To send a child to school, who might be out 
earning money, is sheer foolishness, they honestly believe, foolish- 
ness that may end in something worse. It is solely because the 
authorities wish to give their children extra schooling, it must be 
remembered, that among many mothers, not only in Lancashire 
but elsewhere, the talk is now all of children’s strikes and school 
boycotts, a fact that it behoves those who have the interests of 
education at heart to bear well in mind. 

Only the other day, a soldier’s wife, who prides herself on 
being an exemplary mother, waxed quite angry when I ventured 
to suggest that, instead of sending her undersized, delicate, four- 
teen-year-old daughter out as a ‘general,’ she should keep her at 
home and let her go for a year to a servant’s training school. 
‘Indeed I shall do nothing of the sort,’ she exclaimed indignantly, 
‘I was out at work long before I was her age, and why shouldn't 
she do what I did, I’d like to know? I'll have none of her 
hanging about with a book in her hand ; I’ve seen enough of what 
that leads to. It’s quite time she was doing for herself. As it 
is I’ve kept her only too long. I don’t believe in keeping girls 
in idleness, they always get into mischief.’ 

Mothers of this- sort never invade class rooms or join in 
strikes ; for that they are too respectable, or, perhaps, too wary. 
Yet they bar the way against their children ever being properly 
educated just as effectually as the invaders and strikers; they 
thwart the school authorities as resolutely, and undermine as 
ruthlessly any good work the teachers may do. For even such 
among them as are not actually hostile to education,:and every- 
thing connected with it, are rather scornfully indifferent to it; 
and they allow their children to know that it is thus, to know that 
they don’t think much of teachers, that they look on book-learning 
as rubbish, that they let them go to school only because they must. 
These are bad mothers, of course, from the educational point of 
view ; still there are worse mothers even than they are; for they 
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at any rate realise that they must, whether they like it or not, 
send their children to school, whereas there aré mothers -in- our 
midst who have never yet. been made to realise that they either 
must, or ought. ; ; 

According to law, every child who is physically and mentally 
in a state to be taught, must go to school every day the school is 
open, unless he or she is being taught at home. This the 
Education Act says in unmistakable terms. Nevertheless, mothers 
by the legion stoutly refuse to believe that what the Act says, it 
really means. Each one of them is at heart firmly convinced that, 
whatever be the case with other folk’s children, her children, being 
hers, need not go to school unless she chooses to send them. In dis- 
tricts where the ‘ kidcatcher ’ is active, she does send them, becauge 
otherwise she would have no chance of peace; but in districts 
where there is practically no ‘ kidcatcher,’ and there are many 
such, she sends them or not just as the fancy seizes her, just.as 
it suits her convenience, in fact. She sends them regularly so 
long as they are infants, or if they are lazy, or unruly, for then 
they are a hindrance to her at home, not a help. It is the useful 
ones whom she keeps at home, those above ten or eleven, those, 
that means, at the yery age to profit by being at school. . And 
nothing that one can say will bring home to her the fact that, by 
keeping them at home, she is failing'in her duty towards either 
them or anyone else. She is unfeignedly surprised if told that 
she is breaking the law; more surprised still, if told that she is 
doing a great wrong to her own offspring. As to the thought 
that she is wasting the teacher’s time, and with it the ratepayers’ 
money, that can never by any chance be got into her head. 

‘Oh! It’s the washing day to-day, and I must keep her at 
home on washing days,’ a woman will inform me casually, as if 
stating a self-evident fact, should I ask her why her twelve-year- 
old daughter is at home, when the law decrees that she shouid 
be at school. 

‘I’m giving a bit of a clean up to-day, so I had to keep her at 
home to mind the baby,’ another will remark, in reply to a similar 
inquiry. 

‘I’ve shopping to do to-day; so I thought, I’d take her with 
me,’ a third will answer cheerily, although it may be only ten 
o’clock in the morning, and she will, as she knows, do no shopping 
until after tea. 

This hasbeen going on, it must be noted, not only since the 
War began, but for many years before. Seemingly, indeed, it 
has been going on, more or less, ever since the Education Act in 
theory came into force. And, oddly enough, it goes on in districts 
where the average attendance at school is quite fairly high ; for 
it is only the elder children, the useful, who are kept at home, it 
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must be remembered. The useless, i.e. the infantine, the trouble- 
some, the lazy, the unruly, and they together form the great 
majority, are sent to school regularly to get them out of the way. 

It is otherwise now, of course, but before the War mothers 
were more prone to keep their daughters at home than their sons, 
because, as a rule, girls are more handy than boys. Still I know 
boys who, even then, rarely went to school every day straight on 
end for a whole week ; for they, too, can, if they will, give a helping 
hand at home ; they, too, can, even more easily than their sisters, 
give a helping hand outside, and thus earn money, Besides boys 
wear out more shoes than girls. A mother who wishes to keep 
her son at home has, therefore, always a plausible excuse ready 
at hand, as she can have sent, or be just going to send, his shoes 
to be mended. 

“Yes, I know, Tommy’s at home again. You are right. He 
do seem always to be at home! But whatcanI do? I can’t send 
him to school barefoot; and there’s no keeping him in shoes; 
they are always at mend. They are at mend now.’ This is a 
sort of stereotyped remark among a certain class of mothers ; and 
it is only the very experienced school-officer who is wary enough 
to ask for the name of the cobbler. 

One hears the shoe-excuse less often now, however, than in 
pre-War days. It is only in districts where the authorities are 
both active and determined, that mothers take the trouble, now, 
to make excuses of any sort for keeping their sons away from 
school. Some of them, indeed, seem to regard it as a proof of 
their patriotism to keep them away, and even to falsify their birth 
certificates if it is only by so doing that they can keep them away. 
Every day thousands of boys are not in their places at school, 
because some relative—a cousin will do—is home on leave; and 
thousands more, because they are doing well-paid ‘War Work,’ 
i.e. delivering little parcels perhaps. 

The custom that prevails here, in War-time as in peace, of 
keeping children away from school on frivolous pretexts, works 
havoe not only among parents and children, but also among 
teachers. A teacher who has tried hard again and again to induce 
her pupils’ mothers to send them regularly to school, and has 
failed, must inevitably lose heart sooner or later, and cease to care 
whether they are sent or not. 

A few months ago, I saw two girls about thirteen skipping 
before their school door, in full view of their class-room windows. 
As it was in school hours, I asked for an explanation. 

‘Oh! I told Teacher this morning that I shouldn’t be at school 
this afternoon,’ one of the girls replied jauntily. ‘I thought 
mother might want me at home.’ 

Another day I met a child leaving the same school at three 
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o’clock in the afternoon. I asked her why, and she answered 
with a smile: ‘ Auntie’s coming to tea, so mother thought she'd 
like me to fetch the milk early.’ 

- I wonder wha in Switzerland, Denmark, or Sweden, to say 
nothing of Germany, a teacher would do if a pupil asked to be 
allowed to lose an hour’s schooling that her mother might have 
an early cup of tea; or if a pupil announced that she was going 
to absent herself from school on the chance of being wanted at 
home. In England, however, teachers’ hands are tied unfortun- 
ately. All school authorities’ hands are tied, indeed, more or less, 
for the matter of that. 

I once—it was in pre-War days—stayed in a place where both 
boys and girls of school-going age were to be seen almost every 
day doing odd jobs, when they ought to have been at lessons. 
Being anxious to know the whys and wherefores of this state of 
things, I applied to some of the teachers, whereupon there was 
shaking of heads and wringing of hands. 

‘It is all wrong, of course, as wrong as wrong can be,’ one of 
them informed me angrily: ‘We know that, but what can we 
do? Some mothers will not send their children regularly to 
school, unless they are forced; and we cannot force them, while 
they who could, won’t. Why only the other day, when I com- 
plained to one of the school managers, that a woman was always 
keeping her daughter at home, the reply I received was : ‘‘ It does 
seem a pity, but what can the poor woman do, with all those 
children?’’ Let us do what we may the school committee will 
never take steps to have parents punished for not sending their 
children to school. That every mother here knows ; so does every 
child.’ 

A few days later I chanced to meet a school manager, and I 
told her what I had heard. 

‘It is quite true,’ she assured me. ‘ Our education committee 
will not prosecute parents; and I don’t wonder either. What's 
the good: of prosecuting when the magistrates will not convict? 
Again and again they have had flagrant cases before them, and 
they have dismissed them. If the offender is a woman, indeed, 
they express sympathy with her sometimes, and allow her her 
expenses. Think of it! Sympathy for a woman who has broken 
the law that she may rob her children of the bit of education the 
law was framed to give them! So long as this goes on, it is sheer 
waste of time trying to force women to send their children to 
school. All we can do is to try to persuade them, and you see the 
result.’ 

To imply that all working-class mothers need to be either 
forced, or persuaded into sending their children to school, would 
be manifestly unjust, quite absurdly unjust indeed. In the working 
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classes, as in all other classes, here in England, there are undoubt- 
edly bad mothers, bad in what concerns education ; but there are, 
of course, also good. That is a point which no one would ever 
dream of contesting. I know women who Would rather work 
themselves to death than keep their children away from school ; 
who sit up half the night sometimes, mending and washing, that 
their children may go neat and clean to school ; who are keenly 
interested in their children’s lessons, who scan their Reports with 
anxious eyes—for whom a bad Report is a real trouble, a good 
one, a source of endless rejoicing. Such mothers as these are the 
teacher’s best friends and helpers. Were it not for them, indeed, 
the teacher’s lot would be intolerable. The trouble is that there 
should be comparatively so few of them, that, for every elemen- 
tary child’s mother who is really interested in the education of 
her children, bent on giving a helping hand, so far as in her lies, 
to those who teach them, there should be so many who at heart 
really don’t care whether they are educated or not. Here the 
average elementary school child’s mother—and it is the average 
that counts—is certainly a bad mother, from the educational stand- 
point, excellent though she may be, devoted, self-sacrificing, from 
all other standpoints ; and so long as this is the case, trying to 
better our elementary educational system will be a thankless task, 
ab unprofitable business. No matter how much the system be 
bettered, unless the mothers are bettered, the results obtained 
will be hardly worth having. Of that there is, if not proof, at 
any rate strong evidence. 

During the last few years I have watched the working of the 
most diverse systems of elementary education. I have heard 
teachers give lessons in German schools, in Swiss, in Swedish, 
Danish, and Russian ; in Rumanian, too, Bulgarian, Servian, and 
Montenegrin. And in every school I have visited, I have tried 
to find out, by questioning teachers and taught alike, whether the 
system in force there was in itself good ; to find out, also, whether 
the results it was yielding were good, or bad. For, curiously 
enough, as I soon discovered, it is not always the best system that 
yields the best results. I know schools where the teaching is 
excellent, yet where the average child knows little, and seems to 
have no desire to know more. I know schools, too, where the 
teaching is nearly as bad as can be, according to our modern 
notions, but where almost every child is alert, intelligent, bent 
whole-heartedly on learning. 

As a rule, I ask the same questions in every school into which 
I go; and some of the best answers I have ever.had, I have had 
in the very schools where I should least have expected to hear 
them. In a village in Rumania, I was amazed at the fashion 
in which the children replied when I questioned them. ‘hey 
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were the veriest little ragamuffins, so poor that, when I wished to 
give them bonbons, I was told that I should do better to give 
them pencils; yet they had more general information in their 
heads than the children in any English elementary school that 
I know. In Montenegro, where schools are few and far between, 
I found boys with a perfect craving to learn. I came across a lad 
who was studying a Greek play while tending his sheep. Nothing 
short of a broken leg would induce any little Montenegrin to miss 
going to school, even though going might mean a five-mile tramp 
through the snow. And at school, there was no playing about ; he 
was heart and soul in his work, with not a thought in his head for 
anything beyond. Nor is it, of course, only in Rumania and 
Montenegro that I have found this eagerness to learn. I have 
found it in other countries also, in some where the schools were 
excellent, in others where they were poor; but—and this is the 
noteworthy point—I never yet found it anywhere, excepting 
where either the mothers, or the fathers, were as eager that their 
children should learn as the children themselves were to learn. 
This is fairly strong evidence, surely, that a child’s chance of 
being really well educated depends more on his parents than on 
his teachers, a fact which, if it be a fact, explains in a measure at 
least why in so many of our elementary schools such poor results 
are obtained. 

I once took refuge from a storm in a peasant’s hut. It was 
a poor little place, with no furniture beyond a table, a chair, a 
bench and a bed. It had not even a window; what light there 
was came in through the door. And the peasant and his wife, 
their children, too, were as pitiably clad as their dwelling was 
furnished. Not one of the set had a shoe or a stocking, while as 
for their clothing, it was in rags. None tlie less, poverty-stricken 
though they seemed, they had precious possessions, things to 
them evidently beyond all price. No sooner had they seen to my 
comfort and shown their friendly interest in my concerns, than 
the woman, with an odd shy look of infinite pride in her eyes, 
laid before me her treasures—some half-dozen, well-worn school- 
books! They belonged to her eldest son, she gave me to under- 
stand by gestures more than by words. ‘He goes to school,’ 
she informed me proudly. ‘Some day he will go to the Gym- 
nasium, and will learn Greek!’ There was the ring of delight 
tinged with;something akin to awe in her voice as she spoke; 
and her face was all aglow with joy. 

In the most unlikely places, I sometimes find mothers who, 
as this peasant, love and reverence learning, and whose hearts are 
stirred with thankfulness if there is a school to which their 
children may go to learn. And wherever I find them, I fixd that, 
of whatever sort the school may be, their children learn there, 
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gain something in the way of real education. In no country, it 
is true, are there many such mothers as these; in no country is 
the average mother as they are. Still, so far as I can judge, in 
every country where manifestly good results are being obtained 
in the elementary schools, even the average mother—or father,— 
although she may have no fervent love of education, has at any 
rate respect for it ; she values it, attaches importance to it, under- 
stands clearly that it is something it behoves her to secure for her 
children, let the cost be what it may. She is, in fact, a good 
mother, from the educational point of view: she proves it by 
sending her children regularly to school ; and by using her influence 
over them to induce them to turn their time there to good account. 

A bad mother, from that point of view, is rare indeed, in Swit- 
zerland, for instance, Sweden or Denmark. In these countries 
T have hardly ever met with a working-class mother who was not 
alive to the fact that she would be injuring her children if she 
allowed them to absent themselves from school. The result is, 
in towns there, one never sees children playing about in the 
streets, or dding odd jobs, in school hours, as one sees them fairly 
often even in London, and very often in certain other towns, as 
in country districts. In some of these foreign towns, the schools 
are in no way better than in our English towns; the teachers are 
in no way more efficient. None the less the average child is 
undoubtedly better educated there than here, is better fitted, when 
he leaves school, to make his way in the world, do his work in 
life, enjoying his life the while. And all because—or so it seems 
to me—the average mother there has the education of her chil- 
dren at heart, takes an interest in it, whereas here it is otherwise. 

Now English mothers would be just as keenly interested in the 
education of their children as these foreign mothers are, and there- 
fore just as eager to ensure their being well educated, could they 
be made to realise, as these foreign mothers do, the importance 
of. education, to realise that, without it their children will be 
heavily handicapped even in the struggle for daily bread. This 
they must be made to realise, if their children are to be properly 
educated. And, fortunately, they can be made to realise it, 
although the making may be no easy task. The blame for their 
not realising it already, indeed, it must in fairness be remembered, 
rests with the nation as a whole, rather than with them. The 
nation as a whole does not realise the importance of education. 
Were it otherwise, there would assuredly have been more than 
forty Members in the House when Mr. Fisher introduced his 
first Bill. 

It is through heedlessness and ignorance, much more than 
selfishness or sheer ‘cussedness,’ that the average elementary 
school-child’s mother is against education rather than for it. She 
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does not value education because she does not know what it is; 
and, therefore, does not see the use of it; is honestly convinced, 
indeed, that it is of no use. Most of what she herself learnt at 
school, she has forgotten ; and nothing that she learnt beyond per- 
haps reading and writing, has ever been of use to her, she is sure. 
And she takes it for granted that, as itis with her, so will it be with 
her. children—that they, too, will forget what they learn, that 
nothing they learn beyond reading and writing will be of use to 
them. She has, therefore, some excuse, it must be admitted, for 
holding as she does that there is neither rhyme nor reason in 
sending them to school after they have learnt how to read and 
write, i.e. after they are ten or eleven, in fact. The overwhelming 
majority of the mothers who grudge the time their elder children 
spend at school, do so because they regard it as time wasted, 
time that might be turned to better account elsewhere. This is 
especially the case when their daughters are in question. If they 
seize every pretext for keeping them at home, it is, more often 
than not, because they are convinced that what a girl learns at 
home will be of more use to her in life than what she learns at 
school. 

Then, not only have many of these mothers what they regard 
as a good reason for keeping their elder children away from school, 
but they are practically encouraged to keep them away, as they 
are allowed to do so with impunity. In Scandinavia, as in Swit- 
zerland, a woman who breaks the Education Law is a criminal 
in the eyes of her fellows, as well as in the eyes of the law. Not 
only is she punished by the authorities, fined, imprisoned, but 
she is shunned by her own neighbours, looked down upon, as one 
who is selfish, worthless, lacking in natural affection for her own 
offspring. Here in England, on the contrary, a woman may in 
many districts persistently break the Education Law without 
either the authorities, or anyone else, thinking a whit the worse of 
her. Even if the school committee prosecute her and the magis- 
trates convict—and the chances are against her being either pro- 
secuted or convicted—her friends and neighbours of all classes 
alike see no harm in what she has done, think, if they give the 
matter a thought, that she has been hardly dealt with. This she 
knows, of course; and she argues from it naturally enough that 
the rest of the world cares no more for education than she does ; 
proof, as she holds, that it is pot worth caring for. 

So long as this is her frame of mind, to expect her to attach 
importance to education, and try to secure it for her children by 
sending them to school, even when she sorely needs them at home, 
is to ‘expect too much of human nature. Never will she value 
ediication until she knows that the community as a whole, or at 
any rate, they.who represent the community, who wield its power, 
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value it ; and never will she believe that they value it, until they 
prove that they do by punishing her, if she tries to hinder her 
children from obtaining it. When once the fact is brought home 
to her, that to keep her children away from school is a crime for 
which she will be severely punished, not only will she send them 
to school, but she will begin to realise, although only dimly 
perhaps, that education is something worth having, something of 
value; and then the battle will be half-won. And all that is 
needed to bring this fact home to her is that school committees 
and magistrates alike should harden their hearts, and put the 
Education Law in force in practice as well as in theory. This we 
know ; for everywhere—here in England as elsewhere—the more 
strictly the Education Law is enforced, the greater is the value 
attached to education. If the authorities would do their duty in 
this matter, Trades’ Union and other working-class associations, 
which are already doing yeoman’s service for the cause of educa- 
tion, might be trusted to bring their influence to bear on any 
mother who still persisted in trying to evade the law, and to make 
her see the necessity of changing her ways. 

It is not enough, however, for the elementary school child’s 
mother to send her children to school; she must send them un- 
grudgingly, gladly, and take a lively interest in what they do 
there, if they are to benefit to the full by what they are taught. 
And that she will not do until she is convinced that what they 
are being taught will later be of use to them, will ‘ help them on,’ 
as she would say. As things are she—the average mother—does 
not know, excepting by hearsay, what they are being taught; 
and is fairly sure that, whatever it may be, it is useless. 
Whether in this she is right or wrong, is of course a point for 
experts in education to decide. Still, if she is wrong, she ought 
surely to be made to see that she is wrong, made to see for her- 
self that what they are being taught is not useless, but useful 
in the highest degree. In.some places, notably in London, 
Cumberland. and certain districts in Yorkshire, this is already 
being done, and with very good results. Wherever Parents’ 
Days are an institution—i.e. days on which parents may 
go to the school their children attend, and listen to the 
lessons given to them—there has been a great increase in 
the interest felt in education. And there is no reason why there 
should not be Parents’ Days in every school; no-reason either, ° 
for the matter of that, why—-providing their children are well out 
of earshot—parents should not speak as well as listen, on these 
days; criticise, too; and make suggestions. Were this allowed 
there would soon be a great change in the feeling with which 
the average mother regards’ elementary schools and school 


authorities. o 
I am very loath to suggest that any fresh burden should be 
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laid on elementary school teachers ; for, as a class, they are heavily 
weighted as it is. Still, if Parents’ Days could be supplemented 
by Teachers’ At Homes, much of the friction there is now between 
mothers and teachers, in some districts, would, I feel sure, soon 
cease, to the advantage of the community as well as of the chil- 
dren. For this friction is due, in a great measure, to the fact that 
the mothers and teachers in question are, as a rule, strangers to 
one another: they hardly see one another, much less exchange 
a word excepting when something unpleasant occurs. There are 
misunderstandings, therefore, on the one side as on the other; 
susceptibilities are ruffled ; feelings are hurt ; suspicions are engen- 
dered, and with them anger and ill-will. This state of things will 
not be changed in a day; still, it would be changed sooner or 
later, were there these ‘ At Homes,’ as there mothers and teachers 
would be brought into touch, they would learn to know one 
another, would have the chance of gaining one another’s sympathy. 
For they would be able to talk things over, compare notes and 
thus remove grievances fancied or real. Nor is that all. Meetings 
at the ‘At Homes’ would lead to other meetings ; teachers would 
drop in sometimes to have a chat with their pupils’ mothers ; and 
would then be able to bring their influence to bear on them, to 
spread the light among them, in fact, to make them. understand 
what education is, and all that it means for a child. 

There need not be many of these At Homes; one each term 
would be enough ; and it should be held in the School House, the 
community defraying, of course, any little expense that it might 
entail. It must, if it is to serve its purpose, be a simple little 
gathering, one at which all would meet as friends on equal terms, 
the teachers playing the hostess, the mothers, the guests, drinking 
tea together the while, and eating cakes. It would not be easy, 
just at first, to induce all the mothers to go to the At Homes. 
Skilful handling would be needed, in some cases, personal invi- 
tations, perhaps even a little tactful pressure. Their convenience 
would have to be studied in fixing the time for the entertainment, 
and some of them would have to be begged to take their babies 
with them. If, however, every mother who went to the first At 
Home was made to feel that she was very welcome, many another 
would go to the second; and, as time passed, every mother who 
could, would make a point of going. For not to go would be to 
dub herself a bad mother, one who felt so little interest in her 
children that she did not care even to talk of them. Then the 
average mother would certainly go. She would soon begin to feel 
indeed that it was her duty to go; and, when she went, she might 
perhaps learn that it was her duty to help the School Authorities 
to educate her children, instead of trying to thwart them in their 
efforts ; and that would indeed be a useful lesson. 

Vor. LXXXITI—No. 493 20 
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Something more than Parents’ Days and Teachers’ At Homes 
will be needed, however, if the average elementary school child’s 
mother is to be induced to cast aside the semi-hostile indifference 
with which she now regards education, and to strive heart and 
soul to help those who have the training of her children. I doubt 
whether anything short of a Crusade will ever convert her into 
a really good mother, in what concerns education, excellent though 
she may be in what concerns everything else. A Crusade, there- 
fore, it behoves us surely to have; for converted she must be. 
Why, her conversion would do more towards bettering the results 
obtained in our elementary schools than many Acts of Parliament. 


EDITH SELLERS. 





CAPITAL AND GENERAL PROGRESS 


In the January number of this Review I briefly discussed the 
question of what is called ‘the conscripfion of capital’ as a means. 
of defraying the exceptional costs of war.’ The issues thus 
raised, however, have much wider bearings than those which 
originate in conditions of war alone; and I shall here discuss 
the question of the genesis of capital, and its various kinds and 
functions, with similar brevity, but from a wider point of view. 

In so doing I propose to take advantage of a statement which, 
a few weeks after the publication of my previous article, was 
made to the representative of a prominent London journal, not 
by any half-educated agitator, but by one of the most succéssful 
of the productive capitalists of the country. I refer to Lord Lever- 
hulme, and to a long statement made by him which was pub- 
lished by the Observer on the 20th of January 1918. Any man, 
like Lord everhulme, of great practical ability, deserves respect- 
ful attention; and if his main propositions are carefully taken 
(as they must be) with the qualifications on which he himself 
insists, we may accept them as embodying truths of the first 
importance. They must, however, as will appear presently, be 
taken also in connexion with other qualifications and facts of 
which he fails to take account. 

As stated by himself, the distinctive part of his gospel may be 
summed up thus. With regard to the immediate future of 
Labour in this country as soon as war-work ceases, he begins by 
maintaining that, unless things are grossly mismanaged, there is 
no ground for pessimism, but every ground for optimism. The 
natural demand for labour will, he says, be greater, not less, than 
the supply, one reason amongst many being the immediate neces- 
sity for reconverting the war-plant of factories into plant adapted 
to the purposes of peace. Thus, however employers may suffer 
for a certain time, no loss threatens the body of normal wage- 
earners. But this, he says, isnot all. When once the restitution 
of normal industry is accomplished, this restitution, if things 
are managed intelligently, will be merely the starting-point for 
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further, and hitherto unexampled, progress. Not only will the 
employers be more prosperous than before, but the wage-earners 
will benefit to a degree more signal still: for not only will their 
wages be very largely increased, but their daily hours of labour 
may, Lord Leverhulme estimates, be reduced in the near future 
to not more than six. And how will such a miracle be accom- 
plished? Lord Leverhulme’s main argument is devoted to this 
question. 


I 
A GREAT CAPITALIST ON CAPITALISM 


If, so his argument runs, we start with assuming a certain 
amount of labour, the total product is greater to-day than it once 
was, because labour in the modern world is aided by elaborate 
machinery which in earlier ages was unknown. Thus, he says, 
it is estimated that, in a modern factory, out of a total product 
consisting of 100 units, machinery (which includes buildings, 
etc.) ‘is accountable for more than 90 units,’ and ‘ human labour 
engaged in the actual process of production’ for not so much as 
10. But when it is estimated that the machinery is year by year 
accountable for ten times as many units as the labour employed 
in using it, this estimate is based on what is at present the fact 
—that the labourers work only for eight hours a day, and that 
the machinery is operating for only eight hours likewise. Fortwo 
thirds of every day it is idle and produces nothing. Hence, says 
Lord Leverhulme, the industrial progress of the future must be 
looked for in rendering the operations of machinery continuous, 
so that for every 90 units which it daily produces now it shall, 
other things being equal, produce 270 units, with which end in 
view the labourers would have to work in shifts. Thus if each 
shift worked, as is now the case, for eight hours, then, other 
things being equal, a factory at present giving assistance to 100 
men would give assistance to 300, each of these three hundreds, 
A, B, and C, taking up the work of its predecessor in- the course 
of twenty-four hours. This arrangement would mean an economy 
similar to that practised by Box and Cox, who at different periods 
of the. day were occupants of the same bedroom. One initial 
expenditure would provide machinery for 300 labourers just as 
well as for 100; and if machinery used for only eight hours a day 
multiplies the product of each labourer using it by 10, this same 
machinery, if used for twenty-four hours, would repeat this service 
gratuitously for 200 labourers more, thus multiplying the product 
per man not by 10 but by 30. That is to say, the continuous use 
of machinery would, relatively to the number of workers, treble 
the total output ; and, such being the case, on the assumption that 
an eight-hour day continued, it would be possible to diminish the 
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working day in the proportion of 30 to 24, and yet make wages 
possible which the total income of the country could not provide 
now. 


II 


Such is the substance of Lord Leverhulme’s main argument, 
It is one the logic of which will be at once apparent to everybody, 
and its general force is enhanced by the fact that it is urged 
by a great capitalist who speaks from direct and highly successful 
experience. At the same time it must be noted that his figures, 
however we interpret them, are in the highest degree disputable. 
It would probably be more correct to say, so far as this country 
is concerned, that during the last hundred years machinery has 
increased the product of labour in the proportion of 10 to 25 rather 
than of 10 to 90. Thus the gain resulting from its continuous 
employment would fall very far short of what he himself predicts. 
It would appear that his overestimate is due to a neglect of the 
two following facts. 

The first of these facts may be illustrated by the case of ships. 
The engines of an Atlantic liner are, as matters now stand, 
worked during the whole of every twenty-four hours of the voyage, 
not for eight hours only. There is here no room for improvement 
of the kind which Lord Leverhulme suggests. Secondly in 
certain industries the part played by machinery is much less than 
it is in others, and the gain to be looked for by employing it 
more continuously is much less likewise. Thus if we may roughly 
measure the amount of machinery employed in different industries 
by its horse-power per employed person, and if, beginning with 
the industry—namely soap-production—with which Lord Lever- 
hulme is himself connected, we express the amount of horse-power 
per man by the index number 100, the amount will be 100 for the 
engineering trades likewise; but for the textile trades it will be 
not more than 90, for the building trades it will be 30, and for 
the dressmaking trades it will be ouly 5. In the agricultural 
industries it is less even than in dressmaking, and for various 
reasons its use could never be continuous. Further it remains to 
be noted that in many industries or occupations—namely those 
which consist of the rendering of personal services, such as the 
services of waiters, shop-attendants, and domestics, no continuous 
running of any conceivable machinery would have any effect. or 
appreciable effect, whatever. The horse-power of machinery used, 
as shown by the Census of Production, is only a rough indication 
of the efficiency of the machinery itself ; but the broad conclusion 
to which these considerations lead us is that, however sound in 
itself, and however fraught with promise, the policy which Lord 
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Leverhulme sets forth may be, he considerably exaggerates the 
_effects which by any possibility could result from it. 

His very exaggerations however are in themselves instructive, 
for they have their origin in the fact, not that Lord Leverhulme 
within limits does not reason correctly, but that in focussing his 
eye on one series of arguments he fails to pay attention to others 
which his own arguments imply, and which when taken in con- 
nexion with his own may go far, as we shall see presently, towards 
justifying hopes for the future for which his own, if taken by 
themselves, afford too narrow a foundation. 


III 


Lorp LEVERHULME’S OVERESTIMATE OF THE PRODUCT OF 
MACHINE-CAPITAL 


Translated into terms of general economic theory Lord Lever- 
hhulme’s special contention, so far as he himself states it, comes 
to this: that capital, for every hour during which it is in use, 
multiplies the product of labour, or unassisted hand-work, to 
some extent which in any case may be called enormous; that 
the substance of modern capital is machinery (machinery including 
buildings and other permanent works), and is virtually nothing 
else; and that a certain amount of machinery being given, the 
principal means by which’ production may be increased in the 
future is by using this machinery with the utmost continuity 
possible. But there is one point which Lord Leverhulme omits 
to notice. Even if we assume that capital in the form of 
machinery is the sole productive agent other than current labour, 
machinery is not an undifferentiated quantity which is measurable 
only by the cost of the labour employed in its construction. 
Machinery differs in respect not only of its amount as measured 
in this way, but of its quality or efficiency also. An absolutely 
inefficient mechanism, such as the celebrated Bessemer steamer, 
may require more labour to make than one whose efficiency trans- 
cends all expectation. A modern cotton-mill constructed by five 
hundred labourers in a year would give far greater aid to produc- 
tion than the total number of hand-looms which the same number 
of labourers could construct in the same time. Thus if, a certain 
amount of machine-capital being given, production may be greatly 
increased by using it more continuously than we do, another road 
to increased production is that of improving its quality; and, so 
far as machinery goes, it is by improving its quality that the entire 
industrial progress of the last hundred years has been achieved. 
But to say that this progress is due to improvements in machine- 
capital is not to explain a problem. It is merely to state the 
problem which requires explaining. The problem which requires 
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explaining is how the machine-capital of to-day, relatively to the 
hand-work involved in its construction, has come to be more effi- 
cacious than the machine-capital of earlier times ; and the answer 
lies in the fact that machine-capital is not the only form of capital, 
nor is capital the only agency, by which in modern times the 
operations of labour are assisted. I have dwelt on this fact briefly 
in my previous article on ‘Capital and the Cost of War.’ I 
propose to restate it here, with special reference to the form in 
which the problem of capital and future production has been 
presented by Lord Leverhulme’s very valuable but incomplete 
treatment of it. 


IV 
THe THREE STAGES OF CAPITAL AS THE VEHICLE OF MIND 


With the common definition of capital as ‘wealth set aside 
for the future production of more wealth’ there is no reason to 
quarrel. Its fault is that it is applicable to things of very various 
kinds, and that, whilst indicating the one characteristic in respect 
of which they are all alike, it gives no indication of those in 
respect of which they profoundly differ. Not only does capital, 
as we know it at the present day, comprise things which simul- 
taneously fulfil very different functions, but it fulfils in its later 
forms one function in particular of which in its éarlier forms it 
shows no sign whatever. In this respect it resembles the human 
embryo, which, beginning as an impregnated cell, exhibits nothing 
at first which science can identify as human, and which even when 
it has reached an advanced stage of development might, so far as 
observation can inform us, be the embryo of a rabbit just as well 
as the embryo of a man. 

If we look at capital ina comprehensive sense historically, its 
existence, its growth and its functions are divisible into three 
stages, which we may roughly describe as the Primitive, the Inter- 
mediate, and the Modern. In the first it assumes one form and 
fulfils one function only. In the second, this one form and this 
one function remaining, a new form and a new function develop 
themselves, which co-operate with the first, the first two being 
thereby changed, not greatly but appreciably. Finally these two 
forms and functions of capital give birth to a third, which invests 
capital generally with a practically new character, and from which 
indeed capital derives the whole of its modern efficiency. 

Primitive Capital consists exclusively of small and very simple 
tools such as chipped flints, darts, and traps, the main use of all 
of them being to assist the human hand in the capture of animals, 
whose flesh is eaten, and whose skins are used for clothing. 

Intermediate Capital, which comes into being with the first 
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beginnings of agriculture, differs from primitive vost in the 
fact that, besides comprising tools, it comprises also stores of 
food which, saved from one harvest, enable men to keep them- 
selves alive till the next. Such stores we may call Sustentation- 
Capital, and when once they come into existence through the 
practice of settled agriculture other results follow. When har- 
vests are gathered in, which feed men for a longer period than 
that which is required for producing them, men have time to 
multiply their tools andimprove them. Rudimentary ploughs and 
spades appear in the form of selected and sharpened sticks. The 
primitive loom appears, which is made of sticks and strings ; also 
the potter’s wheel, and the quern for grinding corn. Such deve- 
lopments are due to the average intelligence of mankind ; but they 
are so limited in their scope that in countries where capital is 
still in the intermediate stage Implement-Capital is still what it 
was two thousand years ago. In the Shetland Islands corn is, 
or till recently still was, ground in querns—survivals of the Stone 
Age. The native looms of India are still what they were before 
the days of Gautama. 

Modern capital differs from intermediate capital and primitive 
in the following fundamental particular, of which all other differ- 
erces are the consequence. In the case of modern capital, the 
portion of it which consists of a sustentation-fund, or the hoarded 
means of life, comes gradually to perform new functions, of which 
capital in its earlier stages shows no appreciable signs. In the 
earlier stages of society every labourer is his own capitalist. This 
is true in a double sense. In the first place the temporary releases 
from mere food-production which the earlier accumulations of 
sustentation-capital give are used by the labourer according to his 
own devices, for each man’s sustentation-capital is his own. In 
the second place, for this reason, the implements fashioned by the 
labourers generally represent their own ingenuity, or the ingenuity 
of the average man, and the uses to which they put them represent 
nothing but individual dexterities and judgments. But in pro- 
portion as capital reaches its modern stage of development, the 
sustentation-fund, or the hoarded means of life, though it is ulti- 
mately consumed by the labourers just as it was before, passes 
out of their own custody into that of a relatively few individuals, 
whose intelligence is above the average, and who apportion to 
each labourer his own means of subsistence on condition that he 
performs his labour in certain special ways which the intelligence 
of these few prescribe to him. The first distinctive result of this 
new development of sustentation-capital appears in the change 
effected by it in such capital as consists of implements. Imple- 
ments, which previously had represented the intellect of the 
ordinary man, come gradually to represent the intellect of the 
exceptional man—of the great inventor—the man of constructive 
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imagination, the master of applied knowledge; and, metamor- 
phosed by labour, now acting under his direction, these imple- 
ments are developed at last into the endless complexities of 
modern scientific machinery. Further, this first result is supple- 
mented or accompanied by another. Sustentation-capital as 
thus administered by the few is a means by which labour is 
directed when using the machinery for what is its sole ultimate 
purpose—namely the production and multiplication of an endless 
variety of goods which directly minister to convenience, ease 
_ and pleasure. 

In other words, capital in its primitive stage consists solely of 
a few rudimentary tools. In its second stage, besides tools, it 
includes considerable hoards of food, which will support men for 
a longer period than that which is necessary for their renewal ; 
and the labourers thus have time, by the use of their common 
sense, to convert mere tools into implements which, though still 
of a rudimentary kind, are larger or more elaborate than what 
the word ‘ tools ’ suggests. 

When capital reaches its modern stage, and the sustentation- 
fund is administered not by the many but by the few, sustenta- 
tion-capital develops into wage-capital. It becomes the means 
by which implement-capital is changed into capital embodied in 
the form of machinery, which machinery from generation to gener- 
ation the intellect of the few renders more and more productive, 
and the multiplied products of which, with a view to demand and 
consumption, the organising intellect of the few from year to year 
determines. But though the essence of modern capital as the. 
producer of increased wealth resides primarily in the fact that it 
is, in the form of wage-capital, a means by which the intellect 
of the few directs the operations of the many, this is not the only 
means by which the same result may, to some degree at all events, 
be accomplished. Wages are in their essence the produce of work 
performed by one man in obedience to the directions of another, 
and are only obtainable by the worker on condition that he obeys. 
But a similar obedience, as history shows, may be secured by 
allotting to the worker a sum equivalent to his wages in any case, 
and then compelling his obedience by the application of external 
force. This is the method involved in all schemes of Socialism 
which even pretend to have a reasoned economic basis. According 
to such schemes al] capital would be owned by the State, and the 
sustentation element would be distributed amongst the citizens 
considered not as workers but as men, the requisite work being 
extorted by law backed up in the last resort by a quasi-military 
force. But the various kinds of work which the State or the com- 
munity would need would still be in themselves just what they 
are to-day ; and, just as happens to-day under the regime of the 
private employer, the intellect of some central authority would 
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have to devise and prescribe them. Other things being equal, the 
only essential difference between the two systems is the difference 
between getting a man to perform a prescribed task because he 
knows that his daily bread will be in proportion to his diligence in 
performing it, and giving him a maximum of daily bread first and 
whipping him into performing his prescribed task afterwards, 
The industrial object in view is in both cases the same; but the 
wage-system secures it by an appeal to his head. The Socialist 
system would secure it by an appeal to his tail. This latter system 
is essentially the system of slavery. Pretending to represent a 
respect for the dignity of men as men, it would really result in 
treating men like horses. 

The primary fact in either case is the control, by whatever 
means it may be exercised, over the hand-work of the many by 
the mental and moral energies of a specially able few. Here we 
have the primary cause of the modern increase of wealth—a cause 
which operates through the possession of wage-capital by persons 
possessing the highest directive talent ; and this cause gives birth 
to a second—that is to say capital in the- form of modern 
machinery. Machine-capital represents productive genius crys- 
tallised in direct action. It is ‘the word made flesh.’ Wage- 
capital represents productive genius in the preparatory act of so 
directing labour that it produces machine-capital, and constantly 
increases the extent to which current labour is assisted by it. In 
this way machine-capital, which is genius in its second incarnation, 
increases the total product, and thus makes possible and actual an 
increase of those ‘ savings’ by which, when used as wage-capital, 
machine-capital is itself made ampler and more effective. 

Thus wage-capital, which consists primarily of food and other 
daily necessaries, is machine-capital in its protoplasmic form. 
Indeed when it first comes into the hands of its possessor, it is in 
most cases merely potential protoplasm. So far as it represents 
mere saving on his part, it merely represents the fact that, instead 
of spending it on his own passing pleasures, he has decided on 
using it as the wages of productive work of some kind, which prac- 
tically means the production of some sort of machinery ; but before 
he can so use it, it is necessary for him to determine what the 
nature of the machinery shall be. Until he has determined this 
his wage-capital is like the log of wood which Horace describes 
as saying ‘I once was the trunk of a fig-tree—a piece of useless 
_ timber, till a craftsman, after debating whether he should turn 

me into a stool or a Priapus, settled on turning me into a god.’ 
It is the directing mind of the few at the back of modern capital | 
that gives it its productive efficiency, and we can see the process 
of its development from its protoplasmic and indeterminate 
stage upwards taking place under our very eyes. 
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Let us take a concrete illustration. Let us suppose that a 
‘Tank ’ is an industrial not a military mechanism. Let us sup- 
pose that it is a plough of unexampled efficiency, an agent of 
increased production, a new addition to the machine-capital of 
the country. Notso many months ago, no such thing as a Tank 
existed ; but this piece of machine-capital did not come out of 
nothing. It existed first in the form of an idea which was con- 
fined to the minds of one, or a very few persons. Then this idea 
became associated with a practical command of food-stuffs and 
other commodities necessary for the support of a number of manual 
workers, who, in return for these, fashioned certain lumps of 
metal (which might have been fashioned into any number of 
familiar things, such as pokers or tongs or dust-pans) into plates, 
rivets, bars, rods, cylinders and so forth, of patterns so unfamiliar 
that the very men who fashioned them had no conception of their 
final purpose. Then, the manual workers, who still in return for 
food-stuffs conformed to the direction issued by designing mind, 
assembled these parts, and united them, and the Tank as a piece 
of machine-capital was at last an accomplished fact. 

If, however, we regard such a mechanism as a type of machine- 
capital generally, wage-capital, as an implement of direction, has 
achieved but half its work. It remains sterile until fresh labour 
uses it; and, except in very simple cases, the labour which uses 
it requires as much direction and organisation as the labour which 
was employed in its construction, and here again it is through 
wage-capital that the process of direction is achieved. 


V 


Tue NoTrincHAM LABOUR CONGRESS AND ITS RECOGNITION OF 
BRAIN- WORK 


Now virtually, though not worked out in detail, the funda- 
mental correctness of the above analysis of modern capital was 
admitted by a resolution passed by the Labour Conference which 
was held at Nottingham last January ; and that such should have 
been the case is an extremely interesting sign of how a fact which 
the more thoughtful Socialists have for a long time recognised is 
becoming apparent to a very much wider circle. The resolution 
declares that, when ‘ Labour ’ is said to be represented by a party, 
the conception of the labourer must be widened, so that it will 
include, for example, ‘an admiral like Lord Beresford on the one 
hand, and a former official of Trade Unions like Mr. Seddon on 
the other.’ Such being the case, the resolution proceeds, the 
general objective of any Labour Party must be firstly ‘to secure 
for the producers, whether by hand or brain, the full fruits of 
their industry ’ ; secondly, ‘ to secure the most equitable distribu- 
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tion possible, on the basis of the common ownership of the means 
of production ’ ; and thirdly, ‘ the best obtainable system by which 
the use of these means of production ’"—that is to say capital when 
it has once been created—‘ may be placed under popular control.’ 

Now so far as it goes the first of these three clauses hits the 
nail on the head, and requires only one purely verbal amendment, 
of which mention will be made presently. 

The second clause, which is partly a mere repetition of the 
first—for the first has already defined ‘the most equitable distri- 
bution possible’ as that which secures for each man ‘the full 
fruits of his industry ’—can but mean, if it means anything, that, 
when the products or the ‘full fruits’ of a man’s industry are 
spoken of, everything is to be included in them except capital, 
or the means of production themselves; or, in other words, that, 
if a highly accomplished cook produces perishable things like 
muffins, he is entitled to éat all of them, or to get their full 
value by selling them ; but that, if a Watt produces a permanent 
utility like a steam-engine, however rare the genius necessary 
for such a feat, the engine shall be treated as though it had been 
produced by everybody, and the brain-work of the individual 
inventor be rewarded by no ‘ fruits’ at all. 

The third clause is a recognition of the fact, which has been 
just now emphasised here, that machine-capital or engine-capital 
having been once constructed by brain-work controlling hand- 
work, a farther control or organisation must be imposed on the 
hand-work of the men using it; but it adds that this organisation 
(which is pure brain-work or nothing) is to emanate not, as now, 
from the brains of specially gifted individuals but from the brains 
_ of all men equally, whether they have any special talents for 

complex organisation or no. 

lt will thus be seen that, though in its recognition of the brain- 
worker as a productive agent no less truly than the hand-worker, 
_ and no less entitled than the latter to ‘the full fruits of his 
’ industry,’ the Nottingham Resolution indicates on the part of 
those who drew it up and assented to it a real development of 
thought in the direction of economic truth, the development is 
still incomplete, and is indeed in certain respects altogether incon-: 
sistent with itself. And these imperfections, if we consider the 
matter more closely, will be found to originate in the fact that, 
though its authors have come to recognise brain-work as one of 
the agencies by which production generally is increased, they 
have arrived at no clear recognition of the manner in which brain- 
work acts. Except in certain cases, such as that of the painter, 
in whose person brain-work and hand-work are essentially and 
inseparably connected, the brain-worker can add to the general 
wealth of a country in one way only, and that is by directing not 
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the movements of his own hands as the painter does, but the move- 
ments of the hands of masses of other people. If the greatest 
industrial brain-worker in the world directed the movements of 
his own hands only, he might himself produce something a little 
above the average; but the efficiency of labour in general would 
be just what it was before. 

Let us go back to our supposed Agricultural Tank. Such a 
mechanism, let us say, when it is multiplied and put on the market, 
doubles the product of every acre to the tillage of which it is 
applied. It adds millions of pounds yearly to the value of the 
country’s crops. But if the brain-work of the inventor affected 
his own hands only, the utmost he could do would be to perfect 
a small model, by which, if he used it himself, he might double 
the produce of a field at the back of his own house, and there 
the matter would end. If his brain-work as embodied in the 
Tank is to be made useful generally, it must be made on a large 
scale, and it must be multiplied. Let us suppose that the brain- 
worker who invents it and who causes its multiplication are the 
same. The raw materials of the agricultural tank being given, 
such a man, as has just now been said, in making a practical start, 
must first of all be the possessor of 4 certain wage-capital. -This, 
we may say, is 5000/., which he dispenses to fifty mechanics at 
the rate, let us say, of 40s. a week for a year, on condition that 
they fashion the materials in strict accordance with his own 
drawings and directions ; and at the end of the year there are five 
full-sized Tanks, ready to increase, when used, the agricultural 
output of the country. And what, by that time, is the position 
of the brain-worker himself? His original capital of 5000/. will 
have disappeared. The fifty mechanics will have had their own” 
reward in eating it up and living on it during the course of the 
past twelve months, and, in consequence of the brain-worker’s 
genius, it will have reappeared as capital in the form of five 
machines. But, if matters ended here, the brain-worker will 
‘have got no reward for his own work at all, either in elaborating 
his designs, or directing the mechanics in the execution of them. 
He will merely have lost all the capital which he once possessed, 
for the Tanks, as they now stand, would not yield him bread and 
butter for a day. His reward will begin only when he makes over 
the use of this machine-capital to farmers, who will pay him for 
the use of it out of the value of the extra crops which the use of 
it will enable them to produce. They will not, indeed, give him 
the whole of this extra quantity, for if they did so, the use of 
the machines would be of no benefit to themselves; but ‘they 
will, directly or indirectly, give him a certain percentage of it. 

But if, according to the terms of the Resolution passed by the 
Labour Congress, all ‘the means of production,’ or all machine- 
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capital, should be treated as ‘common property,’ our brain-worker, 
instead of being entitled to ‘the full fruits of his industry,’ will 
get absolutely nothing, or at best no more than some forty-five- 
millionth part of them, and everything which he had saved from 
the fruits of his previous industry would be gone. That is to 
say, according to the principles laid. down by the Labour Party 
at Nottingham, all brain-work would be rewarded in‘ proportion 
to its full productive value except brain-work of the higher kind 
by which alone the efficiency of producfion is susceptible of any 
general increase. The higher brain-workers would be pariahs 
outside the region of economic justice altogether. 

The question, then, which arises is this. How is it that people, 
who have come to see clearly up to a certain point, show them- 
selves so incapable of any clear vision beyond it that their second 
and third principles absolutely contradict their first? Let us 
turn back for a moment to an observation which has been made 
already, and which relates not to the substance of their first prin- 
ciple, but to its wording. It has been said that, as the Labour 
Party states it, their first principle requires one verbal amend- 
ment. The amendment referred to is as follows. In order to 
make the meaning of their statement clear, for the word ‘ labour’ 
should be substituted the word ‘effort,’ which includes, as com- 
monly used, brain-work as well as hand-work, the word ‘ labour’ 
being popularly understood as designating the latter to the implied 
exclusion of the former, If this verbal amiendment be made, 
what is now called the Labour Party will reappear as the Effort 
Party ; and the only conceivable difference, so far as fundamentals 
are concerned, between it and any other party would be that an 
Effort Party or an Effort Government would stand for the prin- 
ciple that power should be vested solely in persons whose lives 
are, or have been, devoted to useful effort of one kind or another. 
But even this difference would be more or less illusory; for the 
mere exercise of governmental power is an arduous effort in itself. 

To talk, therefore, of an Effort Party or an Effort Government 
would seem at first sight to be a mere piece of tautology ; and 
it is obvious that, however fully those who now call themselves 
the Labour Party have come to recognise brain-work as a genuine 
productive agent, they have at the back of their minds some 
meaning less barren than this. Such would be, indeed, the case 
even if they recognised capital, and those results of its use which 
are commonly called interest, as the legitimate property of those 
whose efforts had in the course of their own lives produced it. 
But quite apart from the income thus derived, an income accrues" 
to many persons from capital which has been inherited, and not 
created by themselves; which they do not even administer by 
their own brain-work in using it, but simply invest, or lend to 
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others whose brain-work makes it fructify ; and the logical meaning 
of the Resolution passed by the Nottingham Congress, self-con- 
tradietory as it stands, boils itself down to this—that the means 
of production, or the capital, which should be treated as ‘common 
property,’ comprises not all capital but only such portions of it 
as their present possessors have not created but inherited. 

This has been plainly stated by one of the leading Socialists of 
America. According to any sane conception of brain-work, any 
man, he says, is entitled to the uttermost farthing he can get for 
it. Further, with one limitation only, he is entitled to spend it 
as he likes ; and if he has not spent the whole of it at his death, 
he may, with this same limitation, be even entitled to transmit 
the residue to his son. The limitation imposed equally on father 
and son is that, whilst father and son may consume their wealth 
on their own transitory enjoyments, they may not convert it 
into any permanent utility which would assist in the produc- 
tion of more wealth, and thus yield them a permanently 
recurring income. For example, he says, ‘a great singer like 
Melba’ might legitimately make 150,000 dollars in the course of 
a single opera-season, and spend it, if she liked, on dresses and 
in entertaining her friends; but she would not be allowed to spend 
it in constructing ‘a block of houses in New York,’ for the use 
of which she or her heirs would receive ‘an annually recurring 
rent.’ ' 

Now without pausing to consider (for space does not admit of 
this) the general effects of a law which would encourage men to 
eat up: ‘the full fruits of their industry,’ and practically rendef 
the construction of all permanent utilities penal, it will be enough 
here to say a word or two as to a matter yet more important. Of 
the various causes operating in the ranks of thé Labour Party 
which lead them to demand the conversion of all inherited capital 
into “common property,’ the most active cause is, not any general 
theory, but a belief as to simple fact. This is a belief, carefully 
fostered by agitators, that the income from inherited capital in 
a country such as our own forms so huge a proportion of the 
national income in its entirety, that a distribution of it ‘on the 
basis of common property’ would suffice to raise all, even the 
least efficient, to conditions of leisure and affluence never before 
experienced or even approached by the masses of any nation in 
the history of the human race. With regard to this question, 
which I have treated at length in my recently published book 
The Limits of Pure Democracy, it will be enough here to say 
that, whilst the income from inherited capital in. a country like 
‘ our own is considerable, it is something absurdly small if com- 
pared with the magnitude which the imagination of the Labour 
Party attributes to it. If treated’ as ‘common property,’ and 
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added to the direct ‘fruits of the life-industry’ of living men, it 
would not, for the wage-earning classes, amount to one third of 
the gain which they have actually achieved between the death 
of Lord Beaconsfield and to-day. And these observations bring 
us back to Lord Leverhulme, who predicts, as we have seen, a 
greater gain than this as the result of a reform which has nothing 
whatever to do with the conversion of capital from individual into 
common property. 


VI 
CAPITAL AND GENERAL PROGRESS. THREE PRACTICABLE 
METHODS 


It has been pointed out in the preceding pages that, for various 
reasons there stated in detail, Lord Leverhulme’s promises rest 
on what, as he himself states it, is an insufficient basis; but it 
does not follow that his prediction is not substantially possible if . 
the particular reform on which he himself insists is accompanied 
by certain others, with which by implication it is very closely 
connected. His own promises rest, as we have seen, or at least 
rest mainly, on the continuous use of machinery or machine- 
capital, which at present lies idle for something like sixteen hours 
out of every twenty-four, or for something like eight months out 
of every year. The effects, however, of this continuous use 
would, if it stood alone, be very much less than Lord Leverhulme 
seems to anticipate. But there are two other changes which are 
at least equally practicable, and which, if accomplished in con- 
nexion with this, may go far in the direction of rendering his own 
promises a reality. 

One of these is, not merely a more continuous employment of 
the machine-capital now existing, but concurrent improvements 
of it by brain-work of the highest quality. 

The other—and it is one which is no less important—requires 
a somewhat longer explanation. If we take any average labourer, 
we may say, speaking broadly, that his labour, if he works for 
wages (i.e. under the direction of a scientific employer), differs 
from his labour if he works independently, and directly consumes 
or sells his own isolated product, only in the fact that his technical 
actions are mapped out for him and co-ordinated with the actions 
of others, by some mind other than his own, the general character 
of his work being neither harder nor more skilful than it was 
before. I have, however, pointed out in The Limits of Pure 
Democracy that, as industry becomes intellectualised by scientific 
control, opportunities are created for niceties and punctualities of 
hand-work, which opportunities were, under a simpler system, 
wanting ; and, in order that the scientific system may reach its 
full efficiency, a large proportion of the labourers must, by efforts 
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of their own, develop faculties always latent in the average man, 
but not previously exercised, because previously there was no 
scope for them. Thus, within certain limits, the efficiency of the 
scientific system, other things being equal, comes to depend on 
the labourers’ own volition. The wage-workers in a factory must 
in any case execute the orders of the directorate up to a certain 
point, for otherwise the product would be insufficient to provide 
for their own maintenance ; but it depends on their own volition 
whether, by the development of some extra alertness, they cause 
the factory to produce more than this or no. In Great Britain 
at all events the policy of the Trades Unions has been to repress 
this development, and thus induce what is called ‘a limitation of 
output.’ In itself it is difficult to conceive a policy more insane 
than this, yet there is latent in it a quite intelligible logic. What 
the wage-workers tell themselves is that, as matters are now 
arranged, they get a certain wage for a certain minimum of effort, 
but that, if they developed and exerted their own faculties farther, 
they would get no proportionate reward in the way of extra wages 
for themselves. A properly scientific wage-scheme would render 
this complaint impossible. Jt would aim at securing for all extra 
effort—namely that which depends on the voluntary self-education 
of the labourer—a super-reward proportionate to the extra amount 
produced, and would thus call into operation large industrial 
forces which are at present latent because there is no inducement, 
or no general inducement, to exercise them. 

The main reforms, then, to which we may reasonably look 
forward as the means of approximately realising the promises 
which Lord Leverhulme outlines, are three : 

(1) The more continuous use of machine-capital ; 

(2) The improvement of machine-capital by the genius of the 
inventor, the discoverer and the organiser ; 

(3) The practical development, on the part of the wage-workers, 
of alertness and energy now largely latent for want of sufficient 
inducement in the way of reward, accurately graded, to exercise 
them. 

These reforms have nothing whatever to do with loose schemes 
for making capital ‘common property.’ The former conjointly 
may lead in the near future to the beginnings of a great increase 
and great diffusion of wealth. An attempt to realise the latter 


would arrest or paralyse both. 
W. H. Mattock. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE OCCULTISM IN TENNYSON’S 
POETRY 


A FEW among the great host of his devotees who, besides appre- 
ciating the varied beauties of Tennyson’s poetry, are in touch 
with modern developments of the Higher Occultism, will be alive 
to the significance of some hints scattered through his writings 
showing how he, in advance of modern developments, intuitively 
divined some important principles now emerging from obscurity 
into the light. Even highly cultured and appreciative readers, 
unless also students of occultism, may pass them by unnoticed. 
Sir Alfred Lyall, for example, in his generally admirable survey 
of Tennyson’s work, contributed to the series of ‘English Men 
of Letters,’ overlooks some glaring hints of the kind in question, 
while actually dealing with the mere literary charm of one poem 
mainly devoted to the presentation of occult ideas. 

The elucidation of the passages thus hinting at hitherto 
hidden mysteries of spiritual Nature is the purpose of the present 
article, but it must not be held to imply that the writer seeks 
to enrol Tennyson in the ranks of professed occultists. Of course 
the splendour of his genius shone chiefly in his treatment of 
purely human emotion. And we who have passed through life 
side by side with the poetic stream of his creation that flowed 
through the greater part of the last century, have derived our 
most intense pleasure from the perfection of his earlier verse, 
apart from the beauty of the thoughts it conveyed. Then came 
the Idylls of the King in their stately magnificence, but they have 
nothing to do with occultism. A truly great poet can never be 
@ specialist in any one vein of creation, though in whatever vein 
he is following, Tennyson seems for the moment to be a specialist 
in that. The Lady of Shalott, The Day Dream, The Lotos- 
Eaters and many others of that period surpass in their musical 
charm any previous verse in English literature, though Byron 
and Moore sometimes touched the same level. And the way 
in which Locksley Hall might be criticised, like Hamlet, as 
‘full of quotations,’ shows how Tennyson was a specialist among 
poets in coining phrases that linger in universal memory, 
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while the Idylls of the King lead some of us to forget that the 
supreme master of blank verse was equally unrivalled in dealing 
with rhyme. But after all, however highly we may appreciate his 
art, that merely renders the surface worthy of the substance of 
his poetry. 

So much in advance to show that the interest some of us may 
take in the flashes of occult inspiration to be discerned in 
Tennyson’s poems need not separate us from the sympathy of 
worshippers who live in a more familiar atmosphere. Nor from 
the point of view of occult students, who have profited by the 
flood of light let in of late on mysteries previously obscure, will 
the flashes in question show that Tennyson was completely in 
possession of knowledge which humbler mortals at the present 
day are inheriting without an effort. Indeed innumerable 
allusions to death and the hereafter in In Memoriam are hardly 
tinged with any philosophy deeper than ordinary religious feeling, 
and in The Two Voices the second voice which sweeps away the 
comfortless reasoning of the first offers merely 


A little hint to solace Woe 
A hint, a whisper breathing low, 


a mere ‘hidden hope.’ And yet the same poem contains a 
passage that might almost be reckoned among the flashes of 
inspiration, suggesting the theory of life now reduced to a scien- 
tific shape and gradually winning consent in all directions—the 
doctrine of Reincarnation : 


I cannot make this matter plain, 
But I would shoot, howe’er in vain, 
A random arrow from the brain. 


It may be that no life is found, 
Which only to one engine bound 
Falls off, but cycles always round. 


As old mythologies relate, 
Some draught of Lethe might await 
The slipping thro’ from state to state. 


As here we find in trances, men 
Forget the dream that happens then, 
Until they fall in trance again. 


I need not expand the quotation. The poem from which it 
comes will be familiar to all Tennysonian enthusiasts; and the 
passage to which I call attention embodies a thought far more 
fully treated in later utterances, but before dealing with them 
it is worth while to turn back to one of his very earliest fragments 
entitled The Mystic, written when Tennyson could not have been 
2Pe2 
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more than seventeen, and to be found, I think, in one edition of 
the Poems by Two Brothers. It begins: 

Angels have talked with him and shown him thrones, 

Ye knew him not, he was not one of ye, 

Ye scorned him with an undiscerning scorn, 


Ye could not read the marvel in his eye, 
The still serene abstraction he hath felt. 


Skipping a great deal to the same general effect, we come to thie 
final lines which are as follows : 

How could ye know him? Ye were yet within 

The narrower circle: he had well-nigh reached 

The last which with a zegion of white flame 

Pure without heat into a larger air 

Upburning and an ether of black blue , 

Investeth and engirds all other lives. 


As far as the form of this poem is concerned we need not 
trace any of the lines, though some of them are dignified and 
worthy of the subject, to anything in the nature of verbal inspir- 
ation. As the Memoir by his son shows us, Tennyson wrote verse 
when he was only eight years old, and the Memoir gives us some 
fairly long and harmonious examples of his boyhood’s work 
never published during his life, written when he was 14 or 15. 
Everyone familiar with the principle of Reincarnation will readily 
understand that so great a poet as Tennyson must have been a 
poet already in former lives and could not but bring over the 
capacity for poetic expression, so that inspiration, merely con- 
veying an idea, could rely on the new personality to clothe it in 
appropriate language. Thus, although the ideas underlying The 
Mystic can hardly be regarded as originating in the mind of a 
boy of seventeen, the words conveying them may have been 
entirely his own. 

The description of The Mystic is not appropriate to anyone on 
the ordinary plane of life to whom that term might apply. 
Writers on the philosophical system generally called ‘ Mysticism * 
are ‘ Mystics’ in one sense, but may not have any characteristics 
resembling those described in the poem. Those are the char- 
acteristics which—with others—belong to the highly evolved 
‘Elder Brethren’ of the human race—now generally spoken of 
as the Masters of Wisdom, of whom—-since they themselves have 
communicated more freely than in former times with the ordinary 
plane of life—we have come to know a good deal. That they 
inspire many modern writers with ideas for them to work up in 
the progress of literature, art and science, is now clearly realised 
by their pupils in occultism. Conventional thinking has hitherto 
made at once too much and too little of inspiration. It has been 
conceived as only of very rare occurrence in connexion with 
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writings of a sacred character, its frequency being thus very 
limited, while its source is thought of as altogether Divine. It 
is really of constant occurrence and emanates from all levels of 
the Divine Hierarchy. The extent to which writers and artists 
(those with some lofty purpose in their work) are ‘helped’ by 
invisible beings, on a higher plane of life than their own, can 
hardly be exaggerated, so there is indeed little reason to be sur- 
prised at finding a youthful poet of Tennyson’s promise under 
inspiration from a very early period. 

But the world was not ripe in the year 1826 for the gift of» 
any detailed information concerning the actual constitution of 
the Divine Hierarchy, with its varied levels of dignity and power 
and intricate agencies. In 1892, towards the close of the great 
poet’s life, conditions had changed in a very remarkable degree. 
And the flashes of inspiration to which Tennyson lent himself 
then became wonderfully distinct. A few verses to be found in 
the volume published in that year, and entitled By an Evolu- 
tionist, are deeply suggestive. We read as follows: 


The Lord let the house of a brute to the soul of a man, 
And the man said ‘Am I your debtor?’ 

And the Lord—‘ Not yet: but make it as clean as you can, 
And then I will let you a better.’ 


Occult students will recognise in these few lines a flood of signi- 
ficant allusion. The words alone may have no deep meaning for 
readers unfamiliar with the great principles hinted at, but for 
those who know more they are richly significant. They include, 
to begin with, the fundamental idea that humanity is evolved from 
humbler animal life, and beyond this they recognise the method 
of that evolution—the transfer of Consciousness from Lower to 
Higher Vehicles as the consequence of its own craving for the 
higher. They recognise more than that indeed—a deep and 
supremely important idea concerning the nature of consciousness. 
This is one of the latest developments of advanced occult teaching. 
Consciousness—that supreme mystery that baffles all physiolo- 
gical research—is uniform in its character throughout all mani- 
festations of life. There is only one kind of consciousness : that 
of human beings and of the animal creation is the same through- 
out. Its effective value depends on the vehicle in which it is 
working. In the body of an animal it is subject to extreme limj- 
tations. In the body of a man it has greatly expanded capacities. 
In the vehicles of consciousness belonging to higher planes it 
finds these capacities again expanded to an extent which ordinary 
humanity, at the average stage reached in this world at the pre- 
sent time, cannot even grasp in imagination. At every stage of 


the process the same law works. Any given volume of conscious- 
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ness within any given vehicle, gradually becoming an indivi- 
duality, establishes a claim on Nature for an improved vehicle, 
by making the best possible use of the one it has got. ‘Make it 
as clean as you can, and then I will let you a better.’ 

We can understand the law best by concentrating attention 
on humanity at first. The man at an early stage of his progress 
cannot ascend to great heights of achievement. He may be fit 
for little more than the rougher manual work of physical life. 
But being by that time a man, he has—if only a glimmering— 


* perception of the difference between right and wrong. He 


follows the guidance of this perception. He makes the vehicle 
of his consciousness (which is himself) ‘as clean as he can.’ In 
his next incarnation he infallibly acquires ‘a better.’ Thus the 
verse above quoted, among other ideas, clearly recognises the 
principle of Reincarnation, which Tennyson evidently accepted 
without reserve and worked with continually. In the Memoir 
of Alfred, Lord Tennyson by his son we are told that he left a 
Note to Section xliii. of In Memoriam, which runs as follows : 


If the immediate life after death be only sleep, and the spirit between 
this life and the next should be folded like a flower in a night slumber, 
then the remembrance of the last night remains as the smell and colour 
do in the sleeping flower, and in that case the memory of our love would 
last as true and would live pure and whole within the spirit of my friend 
until after it was unfolded at the breaking of the morn when the sleep 
was over. 


In writing this Tennyson was evidently concentrating thought 
on the idea of rebirth and the recovery of the love-relations of 
the previous life. Even if the intervening period were merely 
a sleep the true Ego would reappear in the awakening life. The 
more scientific view of Reincarnation of course—while confidently 
recognising that idea—realises the immense importance of the 
intervening life on higher planes. Sometimes indeed if the Ego 
is at a humble stage of its expansion, the intervening period, 
though restful and happy, is little better than a blissful sleep. 
In others it affords magnificent opportunities for the cultivation of 
intellectual or artistic capacity. True, such growth can only 
take place as a consequence of some effective seed of aspiration 
or effort sown in the previous physical life, but even minute 
seeds of that nature are nuclei from which splendid consequences 
may ensue, without in any way interfering with the revival of 
old loves and even minor friendships dating back to the past. 
The disregard of this important aspect of the subject operates to 
render the idea of Reincarnation unattractive to people who under: 
stand it imperfectly. They think of themselves beginning a new 
life all alone as it were. This is a ridiculous misapprehension of 
the natural law. A moment’s thought should show that pro- 
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bability points to the idea that generations living about the same > 
time will—on the average—get through their intervening lives on 
higher planes and be ready for Reincarnation at about the same 
time later on. Where personal ties of love or even less power- 
ful affinities associate Egos together, their return together 
becomes a matter of certainty. Adequately trained clairvoyance 
is equal to the task of verifying that principle and tracing back, 
even through ages in the past, the former lives of living people. 

Whenever genuine mutual affection unites people on this 
plane of life, they are always found to have been in affectionate 
relationship in former lives also. There may have been con- 
siderable differences in intellectual growth even, but the love-tie 
is supreme and the ingenuity of the natural law—or of those who 
guide the natural law—is equal to the emergency in such cases 
and to much more complicated problems of ‘ Karma ’—the con- 
venient term which embraces, among other meanings, the neces- 
sity that moral causes engendered in one life shall reap their 
appropriate consequences in lives of later date. 

Now let us turn to the last verse of the brief poem of which 
the first has been quoted above : 


I have climb’d to the snows of Age, and I gaze at a field in the Past, 
Where I sank with the body at times in the sloughs of a low desire, 
But I hear no yelp of the beast, and the Man is quiet at last 
As he stands on the heights of his life with a glimpse of a height that is 
higher. 


The last few words of the last line—‘a glimpse of a height that 
is higher’—hint unmistakably at the sublime possibilities of 
Initiation. There is no finality in the vast process of human 
evolution, but there are recognisable stages. The perfect Man 
has reached one of these stages from which he looks forward to 
spiritual attainment transcending any condition that can be 
limited by the term humanity. I need not attempt to elaborate 
that idea ; but we shall see reason to believe that the poet knew 
more of the height that is higher than he found it possible to 
put into words. 

The law under which divine consciousness in humanity seeks 
and secures better and better vehicles operates also throughout 
the lower kingdoms. It is not easily traced through animal and 
vegetable manifestations, but even faintly understood it illu- 
minates the whole doctrine of Evolution. Occult students at one 
time were inclined to find fault with the Darwinian presentation 
of the idea, as ignoring the evolution of consciousness going on 
concurrently with the evolution of form. We see now that the 
evolution of form defines the evolution of consciousness. Con- 
sciousness is very far from being a mere attribute of the form, 
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as some materialistic scientists of the last century imagined, but 
the expression of its infinite capacities depends on the form in 
which it is working. This view of the subject is worthy of 
protracted treatment; but there are other poems that claim 
examination. 

A little fragment—merely two verses—entitled The Making 
of Man is well worth attention but does not do more than re- 
iterate some of the ideas in the verses last discussed. It recog- 
nises the nature of the tiger and the ape as necessarily manifesting 
in humanity at first, but 
Prophet-eyes may catch a glory slowly gaining on the shade, 

Till the peoples all are one and all their voices blend in choric 
Hallelujah to the Maker—‘It is finished. Man is made.’ 


















We may now turn to the poem which is the fullest expression 
of occult inspiration among all that suggest that origin—The 
Ancient Sage. This indeed includes evidence showing that 
Tennyson in his own consciousness had attained to definite know- 
ledge relating to spiritual conditions far transcending those 
familiar to the average humanity of our period. The Ancient 
Sage was published in the volume entitled ‘Tiresias and other 
Poems’ just preceding the latest of all—‘ Demeter and other 
Poems.’ The ‘Sage,’ obviously a Master of Wisdom, criticises 
a ‘scroll’ by a young companion who has embodied sceptical, 
almost materialistic, views in very graceful verse. The scroll 
recognises that ‘the earth is fair in hue,’ 













But man to-day is fancy’s fool 
As man hath ever been. 
The nameless Power, or Powers, that rule 
Were never heard or seen. 







The Master comments on this: 





If thou would’st hear the Nameless, and wilt dive 
Into the Temple-cave of thine own self, 

There, brooding by the central altar, thou 

F May’st haply learn the Nameless hath a voice, 
By which thou wilt abide, if thou be wise. 








The scroll still quarrels with the mystery. 





And since—from when this earth began— 
The Nameless never came 

Among us, never spake with man, 

And never named the Name. 







And the Sage answers with almost the best passage in the whole 
poem : 






Thou canst not prove the Nameless, O my son, 
Nor canst thou prove the world thou movest in, 
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Thou canst not prove that thou art body alone, 
Nor canst thou prove that thou art spirit alone, 
Nor canst thou prove that thou art both in one: 
Thou canst not prove thou art immortal, no, 
Nor yet that thou art mortal—nay my son, 
Thou canst not prove that I, who speak with thee, 
Am not thyself in converse with thyself, 

For nothing worthy proving can be proven, 

Nor yet disproven: wherefore thou be wise, 

Cleave ever to the sunnier side of doubt, 

And cling to Faith beyond the forms of Faith! 


After a passage in the scroll relating to the darkness and miseries 
of life, the Sage replies : 


Who knows but that the darkness is in man? 
The doors of Night may be the gates of Light; 
For wert thou born or blind or deaf, and then 
Suddenly heal’d, how would’st thou glory in all 
The splendours and the voices of the world! 


And this leads up to the most striking passage in the poem, in 
which the Sage—in this case Tennyson himself—got ‘Out of 
the body,’ to use a phrase familiar to occult students, by adopting 
a method with which they are quite familiar. This consists of 
self-induced hypnotism brought on by repeating—alone and aloud , 
—one’s own name. The repetitions may have to be very num- 
erous, running perhaps into hundreds, and even then the effort 
may be futile unless the person making it has some psychic 
potentialities in his nature. But granting that last condition, it 
is an effective process and one which Tennyson seems to have 
been almost in the habit of using. His reference to it in the 
poem before us is as follows : 


for more than once when I 
Sat all alone, revolving in myself 
The word that is the symbol of myself, 
The mortal limit of the Self was loosed, 
And past into the Nameless, as a cloud 
Melts into Heaven. I touch’d my limbs, the limbs 
Were strange not mine—and yet no shade of doubt, 
But utter clearness, and thro’ loss of Self 
The gain of such large life as match’d with ours 
Were Sun to spark—unshadowable in words, 
Themselves but shadows of a shadow world. 


I cannot identify any other allusion in the whole range of 
Tennyson’s poetry that directly relates to experiences of this 
nature, but in the Memoir his Son tells us that 


in some phases of thought and feeling his idealism tended more decidedly 
to mysticism. He wrote: ‘A kind of waking trance I have frequently had 
quite up from boyhood when I have been all alone. This has generally 
come upon me through repeating my own name two or three times to myself 
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silently, till all at once, as it were out of the intensity of the conscious- 
ness of individuality, the individuality itself seemed to dissolve and fade 
away into boundless being, and this not a confused state but the clearest 
of the clearest, the surest of the surest, the weirdest of the weirdest, 
utterly beyond words, where death was an almost laughable impossibility, 
the loss of personality (if so it were) seeming no extinction but the only 
true life! This might be said to be the state which St. Paul describes, 
“* Whether in the body I cannot tell, or whether out of the body I cannot 
tell!’ He continued: ‘I am ashamed of my feeble description. Have 
I not said the state is utterly beyond Words? But in a moment when I 
come back to my normal state of ‘“‘sanity’’ I am ready to fight for mein 
liebes Ich and hold that it will last for aeons of aeons.’ In the same way 
he said that there might be a more intimate communion than we could 
dream of between the living and the dead, at all events for a time. 


So the spiritualists may fairly claim Tennysonian sanction 
for the fundamental principle of their belief, which indeed is 
quite in harmony with the views of advanced occult students, 
though some of early date were misled into a needlessly hostile 
mistrust of the system, apt in some cases to be itself rather 
misleading, but which—as broadly designed to assure a world 
drifting at one time into materialism that there is another life 
after this, and so on—was a generous gift to civilisation from 
levels of higher wisdom. 

Readers of the Memoir will derive, from a very unexpected 
source, confirmation of the fact that Tennyson made frequent 


use of the repeated-name method of attaining spiritual illumin- 
ation. It appears that the author asked Professor Tyndall to 
make some contribution to the work in hand. In the course of 
a long answer he says : 


I looked up the account of my first visit to Farringford, and there to 
my profound astonishment I found described that experience of your 
father’s which, in the mouth of the Ancient Sage, was made the ground 
of an important argument against materialism and in favour of personal 
immortality eight-and-twenty years afterwards. . . . If you turn to your 
father’s account of the wonderful state of consciousness super-induced by 
thinking of his own name and compare it with the argument of the 
Ancient Sage you will see that they refer to one and the same phenomenon. 


The injunctions which the Sage ultimately gives to his pupil, 
described in the beginning as 
one that loved, and honour’d him, and yet 


Was no disciple, richly garb’d, but worn 
From wasteful living... 


sweep over the whole range of occult ethics. I pick out a few 
lines from a passage too long to quote in extenso : 


Let be thy wail and help thy fellow men, 
And make thy gold thy vassal not thy king, 
And send the day into the darken’d heart ; 
Nor list for guerdon in the voice of men, 
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- Nor roll thy viands on a luscious tongue, 
Nor drown thyself with flies in honied wine; 
Nor thou be rageful, like a handled bee, 
And lose thy life by usage of thy sting; 
Nor harm an adder thro’ the lust for harm, 
Nor make a snail’s horn shrink for wantonness ; 
And more—think well! Do-well will follow thought. 


Each injunction will be familiar to readers of theosophical 
books, and a fortiori to all students of the Higher Occultism, and 
that last phrase, ‘ Do-well will follow thought,’ is an almost 
amusing reflection of a more elaborate doctrine set forth in certain 
manuals that profess to guide candidates for initiation in the 
higher mysteries. ‘They are told first to purify thought, and 
secondly to purify conduct. From the commonplace point of 
view that seems putting the cart before the horse, but action may 
sometimes be thoughtless, and then if it were avoided for no 
definite reason it would probably be repeated for no definite 
reason. If purified thought preceded its avoidance, the cure would 
be permanent. 

It is needless to carry on further the search for occult allusions 
in Tennyson’s poetry. Fainter hints in the order of those already 
quoted might be pointed out in poems less definitely infused with 
occult inspiration than The Ancient Sage, but the broad con- 
clusion to be derived from them all is sufficiently well estab- 
lished. The deeper mysteries of life and nature were still veiled 
from general knowledge during the greater part of Tennyson’s 
splendid literary activity. It was not his task to tear down the 
veil completely, nor did the rifts he made in it here and there 
afford his readers anything resembling that scientific compre- 
hension of great natural truths lying behind it which many of us 
have ultimately reached. This attainment inaugurates a new 
era of thought. But Tennyson intuitively forecast the revelation 
impending. And perhaps for the cultured classes of this period, 
slow hitherto to appreciate the significance of the Higher 
Occultism, the fact that its development was so clearly fore- 
shadowed in the writings of a man so universally reverenced as 
Tennyson, may guide modern sympathies into regions of thought 
which they might never have explored but for that august 
leadership. 

A. P. SINNETT. 
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THE GERMAN CONFERENCE TRICK 


SHIBBOLETHS have always been a snare to the unwary. That has 
been their purpose ever since Jephthah, as everybody remembers, 
trapped the Ephraimites by the magic password at the fords of 
the Jordan. Nevertheless, so eternal is the truth that it is 
human to blunder, you have oniy to coin a shibboleth to be sure 
of duping a crowd. The man-in-the-street is often only too glad 
to be spared the trouble of thinking out abstract theories for 
himself, and seizes upon any catchy apothegm put into his mouth 
by an astute entrepreneur, which is all the more attractive if 
it involves an unfamiliar if not unknown theory. He is apt not 
only to adopt but to defend a new formula, with all the zeal of the 
convert, which stands, as a rule, in an inverse ratio to his know- 
ledge of what he is talking about. Few people possessed of 
experience are hasty in adopting ideals in preference to principles, 
or in substituting phrases for facts. For history gives the lie 
to almost every shibboleth as involving either a naked sophism 
or an ignoratio elenchi. 

It must have occurred to many people as an amazing 
reflection that in this the fourth year of the War the Allies 
should find themselves enmeshed in a maze of formulas. The 
habit of quoting shibboleths is as infectious as a drawing-room 
game. Few people are proof against the temptation to support 
borrowed opinions. We have offered to us on every hand 
formulas to peace which are one and all heralded as infallible 
panaceas which shall accomplish ‘the healing of the nations.’ 
The stern business of war with its sole criterion—Victory—is, 
it seems, to be forgotten in favour of a war of words, in which 
people contend in endless dialectics as to war causes, war con- 
sequences, war aims, and peace projects. As a consequence, 
party cries are already again heard in the land. The rivalry of 
factions, manoeuvring for power, is, once more, dividing the 
country into hostile camps. Politicians, greedy for office, are . 
even daring—at this stupendous crisis if you please—to obtrude 
their pitiful personal claims, and launch their peddling intrigues, 
deaf and blind, in their ineffable conceit, to the nation’s cry for 
the like sacrifice of self at home to that which our soldiers have 
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so gloriously offered up on the battlefields. War is a harsh task- 
master. It exacts a tireless vigilance, faithful unto death, 
before it will yield the guerdon of victory. A people at war will, 
at its peril, turn aside from the narrow and stony way to listen 
to the syren voices ‘ saying Peace, peace ; when there is no peace,’ 
and offering to show it the way to the Empyrean and the Sacred 
Fire. It seems to be worth while to examine into the genesis 
of this strange aberration which has obsessed the Allied world. 
It is time, and high time, that we and our Allies alike paused to 
take bearings and make sure that we are not heading towards 
disaster. 
As we wax hot in faction, 
In battle we wax cold. 

Shibboleths, as we have said, have always been a snare to 
the unwary, and these which echo and re-echo amid the rocks 
on the horizon can one and all be proved to be of enemy origin. 
To put the matter in a nutshell, it may be bluntly stated, without 
any further periphrasis, that Germany, in the throes of her im- 
pending defeat—and we must here insist that she has never for one 
instant doubted, since the Battle of the Marne, that the Entente 
Powers are, inevitably, assured of ultimate victory—conceived the 
astute idea that if she could distract the attention of the Allies from 
war to words, she would, at any rate, gain breathing space, and 
be the better able to manoeuvre for position. If, by great good 
chance, she could create an atmosphere of doubt and distrust in 
the ranks of the Alliance; if, moreover, she could contrive to 
engender disruption in each and every Allied country, or, for 
that matter, any country whatsoever, so as to upset its status quo, 
and create consequential reactions, she would thereby lose 
nothing and gain much. I endeavoured to show in an article 
published in the November number of this Review’ that it was 
Germany’s determination to ‘produce forthwith national and 
racial ruin and International chaos.’ Events have already more 
than established the soundness of that contention. Germany is 
delirious with joy over the Russian débdécle, and, true to her 
psychology, she is determined to strain every nerve to bring about 
its counterpart in Great Britain, in France, in the Americas, and in 
Italy, where, in spite of the exposure of her shame, she is again as 
busy as ever working underground. It is her misfortune that she 
cannot improvise. She has a perfect passion for repeating any 
performance, especially any successful performance. It does 
not, therefore, call for any great acumen to predict, mutatis 
mutandis, her course of action amongst the people in any country. 
We know enough—although the whole story, in all its callous 
depravity, has yet to be told—of the methods whereby she tricked 
1 <The Peril of Underground Germanism.’ 
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the Russian revolutionary leaders and the Russian people to their 
doom. It will be their own fault if the Allies fail to see a trap 
and little but a trap in the present situation, with all its dilemmas 
and chimeras which are perplexing mankind. These are by no 
means the chance outcome of the course of the War, but of 
subtly conceived and dexterously executed manceuvres. In Great 
Britain, in France, and in Italy, as we have said, public opinion, 
side-tracked by shibboleths, is to be cozened into a renunciation 
of victory in its integrity. Failing radical differences, inter se, 
as to the spoils, the Allies are to have these snatched from their 
grasp by their own proletariats cheated by the old catchwords 
‘Imperialism’ and ‘Capitalism’ into playing the game of a 
callous tyranny, itself the antithesis of every democratic ideal, 
the negation of every single one of the rights of man. 

Nearly all the formulas which are now perplexing mankind 
were ‘made in Germany.’ The German mind is incapable of 
being ingenuous, and all were conceived in a@ spirit of sardonic 
casuistry. The honour of the authorship of those magic pass- 
words ‘ No annexations, no indemnities’ belongs to the German 
Socialists, who first propounded them at the International 
Socialist Conference held at Zimmerwald in September 1915, 
out of which emerged the International Socialist Commission 
under the management of Robert Grimm, a Swiss Socialist since 
convicted and expelled from Russia as being in German pay. 
The formula gained an intensive force from the belief, sedulously 
fostered, that it expressed the views of the German Social 
Democrats, and evidenced an organised protest against Pan- 
Germanism. It did really nothing of the kind, but was part and 
parcel of the plot of the ‘Drawn game,’ later exposed by 
M.André Chéradame.? It was deliberately designed, not merely 
to confuse the issues, and promote national and international 
discord, but as a means whereby, in certain eventualities, by sur- 
rendering the shadow, Germany could secure the substance. 
For, within the formula, as we shall be able to show, she could 
win the War. 

The Stockholm Conference trick is now a twice-told tale. 
It may, nevertheless, be permissible to be a little precise in in- 
sisting upon its enemy origins, in view of the persistence with 
which its bona fides and beneficence are being reiterated and 
its purpose revived. It is now notorious that Germany planned 
the Conference from the very beginning under the manage- 
ment of the International Socialist Commission established 
both at Berne and Stockholm by Robert Grimm, as a 
means for getting the Allied Socialist and Labour interests to 
commit themselves to tricky formulas and thereby cripple their 


2 The Pan-German Plot Unmasked (Murray, 1917). 
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Governments. Consider, it would have been a gain and a very” 
tangible gain for a beaten Germany to have secured in advance 
an undertaking, if only in the name of Allied Labour, that under 
no circumstances whatever, not even with horrors piled on horrors, 
and a load of blood-guiltiness transcending human imagination, 
would she ever be asked to cede a yard of the soil of the Father- 
land. Demanding strategic frontiers for herself, she denied them 
to her next-door neighbours. With treasure poured out like 
water in one unending flood beyond computation, beggaring half 
the world, it was much to make sure she would never be asked 
to ‘ foot the bill.’ So Germany set to work to prepare the scene 
for this stupendous farce. She flattered her own Socialists, who 
had, throughout the War, proved so amenable that they had 
forsworn all the tenets of their political faith, by taking them into 
her confidence and entrusting them with the conduct of the 
German case, while she could, at any moment, repudiate them 
and all their sayings and doings. Scheidemann and Ebert were 
the ringleaders of this precious gang of thimble-riggers. Dutch 
Socialists, too, were enlisted as tools in the pretty little enterprise 
of fooling Allied Socialism and Allied Labour, which are not 
homogeneous. Troelstra, one of the signatories to the Stockholm 
invitations, was personally posted by Zimmermann. He went 
to Berlin and had an audience of the Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
Bethmann-Hollweg was, it is true, studiously careful not to 


appear in the matter at all, but Czernin committed himself to 
the public approval of the Mission and the endorsement of the 
emissaries of the Central Powers, and published an ‘interview’ 
to this effect in the Vienna Fremdenblatt. Here is a link in the 
chain from Le Temps of April 29: 


Ce que M. de Bethmann-Hollweg se refuse & déclarer, le Comte Czernin 
charge le Fremdenblatt de le dire. L’organe du Ballplatz qui a déja 
publié, sous forme d’interview du ministre des affaires étrangéres de le 
double monarchie, une invite & l’adresse des socialistes russes, revient & 
la charge. Il souligne de son approbation la résolution par laquelle les 
sozialdemokrates teutons essayent d’attirer leurs camarades russes et qui 
consiste & préconiser une paix sans annexions ni indemnités. 


To the German Majority Socialist delegates the congenial task 
was entrusted of masquerading as the avant-courriers of a great 
wave of democratic pacifism, to be represented as flowing over 
Germany, and as having only to be met by corresponding move- 
ments in the Allied countries to ensure the downfall of Im- 
perialism—especially, we imagine, in the United States—and 
militarism, and with it, incidentally, of the Alliance. 

The Memorandum which is supposed to contain the War Aims 
of the British Labour Party represents, in many respects, nothing 
more nor less than the tenets of certain members of the Inde- 
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pendent Labour Party and the Union of Democratic Control. 
A packed Committee, which was by no means unanimous, and a 
gerrymandered ticket vote enabled it to be sent forth to the world 
as a sort of democratic creed, when it is nothing of the kind. For 
organised Labour throughout the British Empire is anything but 
pacifist, and, when it meets in its strength, has a trick of making 
this so painfully apparent that its insignificant pacifist minority 
largely efface themselves. The heart of Labour is sound to the 
core. The more’s the pity that its party machinery lends itself 
to being stage-managed. It is one of the cardinal principles for 
which democratic forces are fighting that there shall be ‘no 
more secret diplomacy.’ And it may be frankly admitted that 
this has won wide national support. But, if ‘ secret diplomacy ’ 
is bad, ‘secret democracy’ is worse, for it is repugnant to 
the democratic ideal, and it cannot fail to discredit the cause of 
democracy, which the War has placed on trial. 

The Labour peace programme bears on its face evidences of 
alien influences, and many of its provisions, cleverly wrapped up 
in inoffensive propositions, might have been drafted at Berlin. 
If you examine its ideology you will find that underlying this 
is an anti-British prepossession. Its root idea is to find some 
plausible excuse whereby Germany may escape the penalty of 
paying indemnities and, for that matter, any punishment worthy 
of the name. The admitted handiwork of two or three so-called 
‘intellectuals ’—no doubt so self-styled—whose only connexion 
with Labour is the membership of that complacent body ‘the 
General Labourers’ Union,’ it cannot pretend to have originated 
with British workpeople at all. 

‘The world,’ it has been often said, ‘knows nothing of its 
greatest men,’ and Mr. Purdy, President of the Labour Party’s 
Conference at Nottingham, found himself made famous in a day 
from his declaration given under conditions which lent it a 
dramatic force and bridged a great crisis. Consider, he was sur- 
rounded by the Independent Labour Party’s gang of neck-or- 
nothing pacifists, ripe for mischief, Collective Socialists, and 
Syndicalists, not merely Economic Syndicalists, but Revolutionary 
Syndicalists, and the British Socialist Party with its international 
leanings. There were, of course, many sturdy and stalwart sons of 
Britain, innocent of any of the intrigues of the party officials and 
free from any stigma of unpatriotic predilections in favour of either 
internationalism or Germanism. But, nevertheless, time may 
almost be said to have lingered for a while as the Labour Party . 
stood at the parting of the ways. We all know how it has been 
pestered by counsels to declare for the immediate discussion of 
terms of peace with the enemy. We know, too, that a deadly 
war-weariness is affecting people of every class. Nevertheless 
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Mr. Purdy did not falter, nor temporise, as so many would have 
done, but sturdily declared that a negotiated peace, which the 
Syndicalists are clamouring for, would mean victory for Germany. 
Coming as this decision did at such a moment and on such 
an occasion, it will be agreed that there was much truth in the 
verdict of a publicist who remarked to the present writer ‘ Purdy 
has won the War.’ 

At the outbreak of war the ranks of Labour were, all the 
world over, divided amongst themselves into warring camps. 
Each camp was itself split up into factions. But for the War 
the world would have inevitably had to face, ere this, civil war 
in the rank and file of Labour, which would have set back the 
clock. It would not be difficult to trace the hand of Germany 
in much of this, more especially in our own country. The 
Marxian philosophy had been an active cult promulgated in our 
midst for years by German Socialists who, even in those days, 
were Germans first and Socialists afterwards. The British 
Socialist Party itself has really a German taint, for its German 
‘comrades ’ gave it its distinctive note from its first formation on 
its present plane. By allying themselves with Revolutionary 
Syndicalists and Universal Anarchists they have organised an 
advanced phalanx of irreconcilables, deaf to reason and blind 
to shame, and become more and more openly anti-British and 
anti-Ally in their aims. The struggles of this mixed body against 
every restraining influence split the Socialist Party and the In- 
dependent Labour Party themselves in twain, and set in motion 
a bewildering succession of currents and cross-currents which defy 
isolation. Many patriotic Socialists, led by the veteran, Mr. 
H. M. Hyndman, seceded in a body and formed the National 
Socialist Party, and, like the French and American Philosophical 
Socialists, have shown themselves to be incorruptible in their 
patriotism. The anti-British and anti-Ally aims of the malcon- 
tents have, however, remained perfectly notorious, intimately 
identified as they have been with those of known enemy agents 
like Robert Grimm. Threatening to become an _ intolerable 
menace to the national safety, cosmopolitan undercurrents are, 
and must ever be, more than suspect as the channel of enemy 
influence. It is for Labour itself m every country of the Allies to 
decide whether it will tolerate that its counsels shall be practically 
dominated and its policy ultimately dictated by cosmopolitans. 
The future of democracy itself is one of the issues of the War. 
It may win but it cannot assume hegemony by the mere right 
of might. We have an object-lesson in Bolshevikism which a cer- 
tain number of would-be leaders of the people counsel us to emulate. 
British Labour, with its high self-respect, will have nothing to do 
with a mob tyranny which has beggared all the horrors of Tsardom. 
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It is much more likely to demand an account of their stewardship 
on the part of bodies which have presumed to dictate, without 
a mandate from the people, what it shall do and what it shall 
say. Labour is quite capable of cleaning up its own charnel-house. 
It has need to watch the ‘ Union of Democratic Control’ and 
the ‘ No Conscription Fellowship,’ which are, amongst other anti- 
War bodies, both represented in the Independent Labour Party, 
if Labour at large is to escape the stigma of being associated in 
their palpably anti-national crusades. Side by side with that of 
the British Socialist Party, a revolutionary Syndicalist campaign 
has been, and is being, fought, directly challenging the supremacy 
of the State, and the charter of the Trade Unions themselves, 
with an envious eye upon their accumulated funds, and insti- 
gating the workers to take direct action in defiance of their 
executives by the ‘irritation strike’ and the ‘sympathetic 
strike,’ leading up to the ‘General Strike’ and the ‘Social 
Revolution.’ 

The chef-d’cuvre of the mongrel forces which are working 
for the disintegration of the British Empire is, however, the 
British section of the Industrial Workers of the World. Mem- 
bers of this international body have been successively condemned 
as criminals or deported from the United States, South Africa, 
Australia, and New Zealand. They long had their headquarters 
at, and took their orders from Berlin, but their centre has now 
been transferred to London. After a brief period of suspension 
for advocating sabotage, its English organ has resumed publica- 
tion. Yet the United States authorities are prepared to prove 
that the organisation has been supported by German money. 
And the Industrial Workers of the World claim a representation 
amongst the American delegates to the International Socialist 
Congress. The importance of all this will be the more completely 
realised when it is once understood that the present enemy 
challenge is pre-eminently to Labour. Whatever the truth 
as to Germany’s military plans—and it is bootless to speculate 
as to the hidden meanings of all this beating of the big drum— 
one thing is perfectly clear: and that is that, in the opinion of 
competent publicists, she purposes to make propaganda a deter- 
mining arm, and that propaganda is now primarily designed to 
seduce or cajole Allied Labour. Can it be doubted that a con- 
venient turning of the blind eye to the crimes of Germany, and 
examination through a microscope of British shortcomings, 
whether in performance or in promise, is unconsciously being 
made at the suggestion of Berlin, that alien wolves in sheep’s 
clothing, or their British dupes, are alike counselling us to betray 
our Allies and commit national suicide? 

The ‘ Message’ with which Mr. Arthur Henderson, on behalf 
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of the Parliamentary Committee of the Labour Party, reckless 
of consequences, now or hereafter, has supplemented the Labour 
Memorandum, issued with shameless effrontery in the name of 
the ‘ British people,’ and, heedless of etiquette, addressed to ‘ the 
Russian people,’ develops the tenets of the new Internation- 
alism. Elaborately argumentative and discursive, it erects the 
German formulas ‘No Annexations, No Indemnities’ into a 
panacea for all the ills which have vexed the world. ‘ Self- 
determination’ is, moreover, to be extended from the German 
colonies to all the British Possessions and even to India by 
degrees. If this counsel be followed Germany would, inciden- 
tally, have a little more time to work her propaganda among the 
Indian nationals. We can figure to ourselves with what alacrity 
the remnants of the Thugs and Dacoits, outraged by the stern 
justice of the British Raj, would elect to join the ranks of the 
Huns! 

But Mr. Henderson and his co-signatories do not pause at 
India; they throw all the British and Allied African Protecto- 
rates into the melting-pot. 

We believe [they say] that the formula of No Annexations applies more 

absolutely to Tropical Africa than to other parts of the world, because there 
is less scope here for the principle of self-determination. 
The argument seems to be a little topsy-turvy. If the African 
natives cannot govern themselves, is that an adequate reason for 
handing them back to the tender mercies of a barbarous people 
who have murdered and tortured them to the verge of annihila- 
tion? That is what ‘No Annexations’ means in South-West 
Africa. 

The choicest reflection contained in this remarkable document 
is, however, the following : 

We see no evidence that German administration in Tropical Africa has 
been so much worse than that of other European Governments, that the 
Peace Conference would be justified in singling it out for special treatment. 
Reason reels in the face of such a finding. Mr. Henderson is 
a member of His Majesty’s Privy Council, and is charged with 
the duty of advising His Majesty and not of issuing messages 
in the name of the British people to ‘ the Russian people’ or any 
other people. That is a usurpation of the functions of Govern- 
ment. ‘No evidence,’ forsooth, when the bones of murdered 
natives in tens of thousands lie bleaching in these savage 
wastes, mute but irrefutable witnesses to the horrors of Kultur! 
‘No evidence,’ when whole tracts have been depopulated under 
the ruthless policy of Potsdam, when forced labour has revived 
all the horrors of slavery. ‘ Africanus,’ whose knowledge bears 
all the impress of being that of an eyewitness, has published in 
a series of articles in the Morning Post—which are, fortunately, 
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to be re-published immediately with addenda in book form*’— 
a terrible indictment which even the ingenious Dr. Solf will find 
it hard to combat. 

But Mr. Henderson’s immediate anxiety is the discussion of 
War Aims, or Peace Terms—which do not mean exactly the 
same thing although they are used interchangeably—with enemy 
Socialists. In spite of the fiasco of the Stockholm Conference, 
the recognition of which, notwithstanding the approval of the 
Labour Party, was vetoed by the Trade Union Congress last 
year by an overwhelming majority, Mr. Henderson and those 
who act with him are returning to the attack. The new Inter- 
Allied Socialist Conference is, if the Allied Governments are weak 
enough to give way, to be followed by a Socialist Congress at 
which all belligerent nations are to be represented. Berne is, 
for the moment, the chosen rendezvous, and the programme is 
to lead up to ‘a people’s peace,’ in sublime and almost con- 
temptuous disregard of the decision of all the Entente Powers 
not to sanction any discussion of war aims or peace projects with 
enemy subjects, and the overwhelming decision of British, 
French, and American Trade Unionists against it. Does this 
new suggestion for a Berne Conference really emanate—of course 
without Mr. Henderson’s knowledge—from Berlin as it did before ? 
Is Germany, again, trying the Conference Trick? M. Camille 
Huysmans and other international suspects are obviously behind 
the movement, and that will probably satisfy most people. 

Mr. Samuel Gompers, who refused to fall into the old Stock- 
holm trap, and vindicated the incorruptible patriotism of the 
American Federation of Labour, has already given his decision. 

If any call [he says] should be issued for an International Conference of 
workers of all countries of the world, the American Federation of Labour 
will not participate. The people of Germany must establish democracy 
within their own domain and make opportunity for international relations 
so that life may be secured and so that the people of all countries may live 
their own lives and work out their own salvation. Unless this has been 
accomplished by the German people themselves, the Allied democracies in 
this struggle must crush militarism and autocracy and bring a new freedom 
to the whole world, the peoples of Germany included. Until these essentials 
are accomplished an International Labour Conference with the representa- 
tives of all countries, Germany included, is prejudicial to a desirable and 
lasting peace. 

So Mr. Henderson has got his answer from the real Labour 
Representative of an Ally whose réle seems to be to restore 
common-sense to Europe. 

If Mr. Henderson, who telegraphed the other day to Mr. 
Branting in the name of ‘ British workmen,’ wishes to get such 

* A Horrid Story of Germany in Africa, by ‘Africanus’ (Hodder and 
Stoughton). 
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a mandate, let him take a plebiscite of all the members of all 
the British Trade Unions, as suggested at the Conference of 
the Representatives of National Federations of the Trade 
Unions of the Entente Powers last September. This would be 
much more convincing than the findings of any association of 
Continental Socialists. We are perfectly loyal to our Allies, but 
we do not want any cosmopolitan interference in war aims. 
As for the appeal to the ‘ Internationale’ Britain only had twenty 
votes out of two hundred and sixty-seven, according to the 
official journal of the last Congress of the Bureau, which met at 
Copenhagen in 1910. The Internationale has always'been under 
German ascendancy and there is not the remotest ground for 
thinking it has purged itself of a taint which invalidates its dis- 
cussions for the duration of the War. The whole business is, 
in short, characteristic of that German subtlety which aime at 
creating an atmosphere. In spite of the big drum and the rattling 
sabre, Germany is all the while leading up to a situation from 
which it may be feasible to extract the makings of peace, prefer- 
ably of course a German peace, but it will not be long before it 
is any sort of peace rather than none. We and our Allies intend 
to decide for ourselves when and under what conditions we shall 
make peace. We will neither be bullied nor cajoled into a 
bargain at the enemy’s bidding. 

The German is a past-master in framing formulas, and all 
reflect his psychology with its supreme contempt for non-Teutonic 
intelligence, and its insatiably cold-blooded rapacity. ‘From 
Hamburg to the Persian Gulf’ is the watchword of Pan-German- 
ism, which alone would ensure the fruition of his dream. By 
the ‘Freedom of the Seas’—Germany means simply the can- 
cellation of British naval supremacy, when, as Mr. John Leyland 
so lucidly expounded in the January number of this Review,* 
‘ By the Navy we stand or fall.’ Within this and other formulas 
she can win the War. 

That the Allied Socialists are occupied with mere ideals and 
do not realise the facts is the suggestion of M. André Chéradame” 
who has explained, with admirable clarity, the real effect of 
‘la Formule Boche.’ M. Chéradame shows that within the 
formula ‘Ni Annexions Ni Indemnités’ Germany would retain 
large gains and those enormous profits which, in his opinion, far 
exceed all she has lost. She would, he argues, in short, emerge 
stronger in lands, in population, in arms, and in wealth. Few 
people realise that (apart, we imagine, from the loss of her 
Colonies) Germany has made the War pay, and is perfectly able to 


* *The Freedom of the Seas.’ 
5 Les Bénéfices de Guerre de I’ Allemagne et la Formule Boche ‘ Ni Annezions, 
ni Indemnités’ (Plon 1917). 
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pay penalties as well as make restitution and reparation. As M. 
Chéradame puts it : 


En effet, chacune de ces opérations rapporte a |’Allemagne infini- 
ment plus qu’elle ne lui cofte. Par exemple, la mainmise allemande 
sur la Belgique, depuis bien longtemps préméditée d’ailleurs, en 
raison précisément de la richesse extraordinaire de ce malheureux pays, 
a rapporté au Gouvernement de Berlin infiniment plus qu’elle ne lui a 
cofité. Or, il en est de méme de la mainmise allemande sur le Nord de 11 
France, sur la Pologne, sur la Roumanie, sur le Nord-Est de |'Italie, etc. 
Tl est donc faux de prétendre, comme on le fait si souvent chez les Alliés, 
d@ ailleurs sans avoir aucunement approfondi la situation, que |’ Allemagne 
est ruinée par la guerre. D’abord, une pareille affirmation est contraire 
& la vérité; ensuite, en accréditant cette opinion, on fait le jeu des Boches 
en laissant croire que |’ Allemagne est incapable de réparer les dommages 
qu’elle a commis et méme de restituer la valeur des vols prodigieux auxquels 
elle s’est livrée. 

That any subjects of the Allies should be so strenuous in their 
efforts against claims for war indemnities being made is absolutely 
inexplicable. It comes to much the same thing as letting off a 


burglar caught with the goods if he restore the swag. 


This slight consideration of these enemy shibboleths and 
their fallacies brings us to the position that it is time to get 
away from ideals and face the facts. We want principles cleanly 
and clearly cut, no tricky catchwords. Let us beware of every 
subterfuge which turns our minds: away from our supreme task 
—Victory. We know in our hearts what we are fighting for— 
our lives and liberties and the lives and liberties of half the 
world. We have two paths, one narrow, the other broad, one 
stony, the other easy to tread, one leading to Salvation for our- 
selves and for mankind, the other to the Triumph of Evil 
Incarnate. 

The country is in peril, and that should still the voice of faction 
and unite in an impregnable brotherhood, with their Allies, all 
true sons of England, of Great Britain, and of the Greater 
Britain beyond the Seas. 

W. Morris Couues. 


‘ 





‘JARGON’ IN THE GREAT WAR 


THE word Jargon appears in bad company in Dr. Roget’s 
Thesaurus. Under the heading ‘ Unmeaningness’ it appears with 
nonsense— gibberish—jabber—hocus-pocus—fustian—rant—bom- 
bast—balderdash—palaver — flummery—verbiage—babble—and 
twenty other similar words, such as twaddle, twattle, fudge, 
trash, etc. Then under the headings ‘absurdity’ and ‘unin- 
telligibility ’’ it appears again in similar company. Students of 
the art of writing at Cambridge are told’ that it is the language 
of those who are ‘perpetually shuffling round in the fog and 
cotton-wool of abstract terms ’—the language of many Blue-books, 
of some Government offices, and of people in general who want 
to be on the safe side, and not to commit themselves to anything 
definite, who hearken to voices exhorting them ‘to circumvent 
the difficulty, to beat the air because it is easier than to flesh 
your sword in the thing.’ 

I can remember finding jargon useful in my younger days. 
My whole future depended upon a French examination, which 
included an essay, and a crammer whom I consulted told me that 
my chances of passing this test were remote. One evening I 
succeeded in composing two pages of ‘ unmeaningness,’ which 
a kind friend translated into French for me. This I learned by 
heart and then faced the crammer again. He tried me with two 
subjects for an essay : General Boulanger, and the employment 
of women on the School Board, both current topics at the time. 
With only a few words altered the same essay served for both, 
I can remember parts of it now; it began : ‘Malheureusement je 
me suis peu occupé de cette question, et je crois qu’il me sera 
difficile de la traiter d’une maniére convenable. A mon avis, le 
premier point que nous avons 4 considérer, c’est de déterminer 
si, etc., etc.’ At the examination itself the subject set was 
esprit de corps. 1 used the same essay and passed triumphantly. 
This taught me the occasional value of ‘unmeaningness,’ but T 
learned more from that essay : it taught me that many people who 
do not understand an expression attach their own meaning to it, 
and this fact must add enormously to the influence of ‘jargon’ in 

1 Sir A. Quiller Couch, The Art of Writing. 
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the world. I went home from the examination with two other 
candidates, and this conversation passed between them about 
esprit de corps : 

A. ‘ What did you write about?’ 

B. ‘ Health of the body, of course.’ 

A. ‘ You silly duffer, they’ll pluck you. It means presence of 
mind ! ’ 

Almost too good a story to be true, but I can vouch for it, and 
since then I have often wondered whether great men use jargon 
because, if they used language understood by everybody, they 
would have but few supporters. 

Jargon has had so much influence in the past few years that 
we can almost say that it brought about the War. Take, for 
instance, the word ‘ Encirclement.’ In 1914 the Germans had 
nearly everything their own way in the world. They had their 
agents in every country, spying upon industries, and getting the 
commerce of the world into their own hands. Their sea carrying 
trade was developing prodigiously. Emigration had stopped, but 
the birth-rate was going down, so there was plenty of room to 
live in comfort in their own country. The standard of living was 
going up, and wealth was rapidly increasing. The German people 
could go where they liked unhindered, and they could do what 
they liked (outside their own country). Then suddenly their 
Kaiser told them that someone wanted to ‘encircle’ them. 
France was on one side of them, Russia was on the other side, 
and the British Islands were between the North Sea and the 
Atlantic. These countries had always been there. They could 
not help it. They always will be. But their geographical posi- 
tion was suddenly construed into a ‘Policy of Encirclement,’ 
and this vague abstract term, this jargon, was enough to 
make a whole nation run amok and attack their neighbours. The 
quickest way to get at France was to abandon all honour—another 
abstract term, by the way, but more effective and definite than 
encirclement—and send an army across Belgium, burning the 
villages, murdering, torturing and ravishing the inhabitants, 
using the plea of ‘ necessity ’"—more jargon. Then, when the plan 
to overwhelm the French failed, more blows were struck by the 
Germans in every direction. Frightfulness worse than has been 
known on earth since the Middle Ages. Murders of helpless 
women and children by land and sea. Slavery of the population 
in occupied countries. Abandonment of all law and morality, and 
of international obligations. All for jargon, the vague abstract 
noun ‘Encirclement.’ Not only was the whole German nation 
stirred up by the word to attack its neighbours, but the Austrians 
and Hungarians were deluded into the idea that they were fighting 
for their own advantage, and not for the Hohenzollern dynasty. 
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Turks and Bulgarians have been similarly deceived, all by ~ 
jargon. 

Then, in 1916, the war-aims of Germany were made to read 
so like our own that our cousins across the Atlantic were 
puzzled, and President Wilson, on their behalf, asked what all 
the fighting was about, and whether it would be possible to 
arrange a@ compromise to avoid further bloodshed and horrors. 
More floods of abstract terms were let loose by our enemies, and 
even the Pope was attracted by the plausible sentiments expressed 
by the desecrators of sanctuaries, the slayers and torturers of 
priests, the devastators of Belgium, the Lusitania murderers, the 
butchers of Nurse Cavell and Captain Fryatt, the slaughterers of 
whole nations, Armenians, Arabs, and others, the perpetrators of 
innumerable U-boat outrages upon the high seas. 

It seems impossible to stem the flood of jargon that flows from 
Berlin, or to get its authors to say definitely what they mean ; 
why they began the War by trying to strike down their neigh- 
bours, or why they expect to be granted peace while they still 
hold on to their ill-gotten gains. The Kaiser’s utterances are the 
most definite, but when he leaves the subject of the Hohenzollerns . 
and the advantages of serving them, with their mailed fists, their 
shining armour, their sharp swords, and other warlike equipment, 
he too breaks into jargon about encirclement and suchlike 
generalities. Grand Admiral von Tirpitz does the same in the 
many interviews he grants to newspaper reporters. We can 
understand his definite objection to having any police on the high 
seas. Police are for the suppression of crime. But no one knows 
what he means when he too breaks into jargon and uses the 
expression ‘Freedom of the Seas.’ It has a most inspiring 
sound, which has attracted the most influential and honest people. 
To us it seems to mean freedom for the German armies to per- 
petrate in countries across the sea the deeds they have performed © 
in Belgium and other countries that they have been able to reach 
by land. 

Then we have that other insidious and dangerous example of 
jargon. ‘Peace without annexations or indemnities.’ Much too 
definite for any Chancellor to use in Germany. It would drag 
those who planned and ‘ willed’ the War into the open ; contro- 
versy would rage in the Reichstag, and all over the country.’ 
But the phrase has had a big influence upon the military situa- 
tion. Indirectly it made the Russian army inactive at a most 
critical moment in the War, otherwise the Austro-German attack 


2 Count Czernin, on behalf of the Central Powers, accepted this phrase when 
put forward by the Bolshevists. The insincerity of this acceptance was at once 
proved when put to the test in the definite examples of Lithuania, Courland, 
Poland, etc. Controversy has since raged in Germany but not in the Reichstag, 
which has not been assembled. 4 
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upon the Italians would have been impossible, and the fine stroke 
dealt by Sir Julian Byng’s army near Cambrai would have been 
more far-reaching in its effects. It really looks as if the pen will 
have as much to do with winning the War as the sword, if the 
pen is skilled in writing attractive and high-sounding jargon. 

The German Imperial Chancellor for the time being—it is 
Count Hertling at the time I write these lines—requires special 
skill in speech, rather than in writing. Early in the War, all 
discussion of war aims was forbidden by Government for obvious 
reasons, but now they are talked about. Here the Chancellor 
has the choice between ‘ unmeaningness’ and prevarication in his 
language. He fails to achieve the former: ‘From the first day 
our war aim has been the defence of the Fatherland, the inviol- 
ability of its territory, and the freedom and independence of its 
econdmic life.’"* This is not jargon, it is falsehood, and, as such, 
too definite to come under our heading. He knows that the 
German peoples have heard it so often that they believe it. His 
audience is friendly, and ‘unmeaningness’ is not required, but 
on another point they are divided. Some of them would like to 
see the people given some voice in framing the policy of the 
country, others are desperately opposed to such a change. The 
situation requires skilful jargon, and here it is: ‘ Parliamentary 
representation in the Reichstag stands on the broadest possible 
basis. If new tasks arise, and if new needs should arise within 
the limits of the Imperial constitution, then the Imperial Govern- 
ment will always readily listen to wishes and suggestions,’ and 
‘you all know in what a large-minded way the initiative for far- 
reaching reforms was taken by the highest quarters in the most 
powerful German Federal State’—referring to the Prussian so- 
called ‘Reform’ Bills, which are plausibly worded, but leave the 
“real power exactly where it was before. But that sort of jargon 
is comparatively easy, compared with what the Chancellor will 
be faced with if he has to explain definitely the terms of the peace 
which all parties in Germany are wanting. Their views cannot 
be reconciled excepting by a past-master of ‘unmeaningness’ of 
the sort that seems to have many meanings. 

First there is the party that originally wanted war just for 
war's sake, the officer-class with all their social and political 
influence and special privileges. They knew nothing of the 
reality of war; the generation that did know had passed away, 
or lost their influence. To the new generation it meant only 
smart uniforms, parades, military glory, and triumphant proces- 
sions into the capital cities of other countries, followed by still 
more glorious displays in their own towns. Warfare to them was 
what it is to a child; and the Crown Prince, irresponsible and 

* Speech in Reichstag, November 30, 1917. 
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impulsive as a child, was their easy tool. Verdun taught him 
something of the reality of war, and the cheap military glory 
party has perhaps lost influence, but it must still be considered. 

Then all the war-aim parties must be conciliated, and they 
are many. Let us take a few examples. First we have the 
many groups who contemplate nothing short of victory for the 
German arms, the groups that advocate (1) a great German 
Empire in Central Africa, extending from ocean to ocean; (2) 
the ‘ Freedom of the Seas,’ brought about by annexing the coasts 
of Belgium and Northern France, and by defeating the British 
Fleet; (8) the Freedom of the Seas, brought about by sinking 
all merchant ships, enemy or neutral, that put to sea in time 
of war, and the-piratical murder of their crews; (4) an extension 
of German territory at the expense of Russia ; (5) control of rail- 
way communication from Berlin to Baghdad, and all the political 
and economic advantages that depend upon such control; and 
(6) the great Central Europe scheme, Prussian domination over 
Germany, and the domination of the German Empire over 
Austria-Hungary, Poland, and the Balkan States, with a Super- 
Kaiser of the Hohenzollern dynasty, to whom the Emperor 
Charles of Austria, to say nothing of lesser potentates, would be 
subordinate—and the next successor to the Hohenzollern throne 
is the Crown Prince, ‘ Little Willie’ of the caricaturists! All 
these conflicting views of the victory groups must be reconciled 
by jargon with each other, and with the—what shall we call it?— 
fiction that Germany went to war to defend her own territory. 

Then there is the small group that has grasped the fact that 
there is now no hope of a German victory which would put all 
this plunder within the German grasp, and justify the worship of 
force, uncontrolled by morality or honour, by the material advan- 
tages thereby gained. These wiser people realise that life on this 
planet would be unbearable if all nations adopted the unbridled- 
force-cum-dishonour theory. They doubt whether overwhelming 
force will always be on their own side. They cannot believe 
that it will ever be on the side of their enemies, but they think 
that this War may end in a draw, with neither side victorious 
and in a position to dictate terms. This group might be satisfied 
by the * No annexations or indemnities’ cry. If taken literally, 
that means that all parties must retire to the territory they held 
in July 1914, and, so interpreted, it would raise a storm amongst 
the victory groups. Verily the Chancellor for the time being 
must be an expert in jargon, in ‘shuffling round in the fog and 
cotton-wool of abstract terms.’ 

Perhaps some day he will even have to satisfy one more group, 
a very smail one, small as the grain. of mustard seed of the 
parable, the group that knows and believes the truth that none 
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of the ‘encircling’ countries had any intention of attacking 
Germany, and that the War is purely one-of conquest, working 
on a plan which the Great General Staff at Berlin took many 
years to prepare, a plan which they put in force in 1914 simply 
because that date was considered most favourable. But though 
the truth works surely it works very slowly, its advocates in 
Germany are few, and they have no adequate means of making 
their voices heard. No jargon is required for them, only machine- 
guns and prevarication about the origin of the War. The Chan- 
cellor need not consider them at present, the military authorities 
send them off into the firing line. We can leave him to his diffi- 
cult task of devising ‘unmeaningness’ to suit the conflicting 
views of all the other groups in Germany, in Austria-Hungary, 
in Turkey, and in Bulgaria; and we can only hope that he will 
not devise such skilful jargon as to deceive any of the nations 
who have joined in the great Crusade. In Herr von Kihlmann 
he will find a most able assistant. Their difficulty has recently 
been well described by a German professor :* 


From the moment when the people were compelled to see that the War 
was growing beyond the measure of healthy national self-assertion into 
@ war of conquest, the moral cement which keeps it together to-day would 
begin to crumble, and the eagerness, love, patience, self-denial, toughness, 
and all the other qualities which at present enable us to do our duty, often 
in silent svffering, at the Front, in the workshop, and in the quiet of our 
homes, would diminish and melt away. It is a very dangerous policy 
to try to lead the German people along the path of a policy of conquest. 





So the devastation of Belgium, whose neutrality the German 
Government had promised to respect, and the unprovoked attempt 
to smite France to her knees, are still only ‘healthy national 
self-assertion,’ and the war is only now ‘growing into’ a war 
of conquest! But the passage is interesting. It shows what the 
effect may be if ever the German people should know the truth, 
which so far their rulers have been able to conceal or to dilute 
in oceans of ‘ unmeaningness.’ 

The Allies need no help from jargon, as they can point simply 
to the enemy’s deeds in answer to his flood of plausible words— 
for instance, deeds in Belgium as an example of the German 
advocacy of the freedom of small nations. Nevertheless we do 
sometimes use abstract expressions ourselves, and ‘ militarism ’ 
is one of them. It is a taking catch-word and nothing more. 
Those who use it, and profess to hate war, are faced with a diffi- 
culty at once; they cannot call themselves ‘anti-militarists ’ ; 
that expression is reserved for the extremists who are said 
to have caused the War by tempting Germany to attack. 


* Professor Meinecke, the Heidelberg historian, see The Times, December 7, 
1917. 
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The people primarily responsible for the War were of course the 
only people in the world who really wanted it, the Prussian 
military caste, whose arrogance and swashbuckling ways even 
Bismarck disliked. The Great General Staff in Berlin wanted 
it because they knew they were ready for it, and they 
expected an easy victory ; they thought that this was assured to 
them because other nations had been prevented by their ‘anti- 
militarists’ from making adequate preparations for the coming 
struggle. Otherwise there would have been no war. Some main- 
tain that, even in our own country, si vis pacem para bellum had 
been degraded into a catch-word, instead of being acted upon as 
a valuable truth. We certainly did give much attention to 
visionaries like Norman Angell, who tried to prove that great wars 
would not occur again, for reasons connected with finance. and 
economics, but we all realise now that war is not a ‘ great illu- 
sion’ but a stern reality. We mean to win this one, and we 
want to win it so decisively that the world will be spared for as 
long a time as possible from a recurrence of all its horrors. We 
do not want an inconclusive peace, leaving the German States, 
Austria-Hungary, Turkey, and the Balkans, all under the domin- 
ance of the Prussian military. caste who would immediately set 
about preparing for ‘the next war,’ of which they talk already. 
We cannot win it by words, by talking or writing about killing 
‘militarism,’ we can only win it by killing German soldiers. And 
here again we are sometimes confronted with jargon about 
strategy. We read of Westerners, Easterners, nerve-centres, 
prestige, ‘scopes of objectives,’ points d’apput, and all the rest 
of it. We even hear faint echoes of the saying of the German 
strategist who was held up to ridicule twenty years ago, when 
he wrote ‘Cyprus controls (sic) the Anatolian and the Syrian 
coasts. The strategic axis in this maritime region oscillates 
between Cyprus-Alexandria and Cyprus-Port Said.” The com- 
ment on this at the time ran as follows: ‘‘‘ What is the chrono- 
meter of God?’’ asked a quiet voice at fhe conclusion of the sea- 
captain’s impressive story in the Idle Excursion. What, we may 
well ask, is an oscillating strategic axis?’ 

Jargon, to a military strategist, is a terrible snare. It is the 
language of those in his own or hostile countries who seek to 
divert him from his purpose of killing the enemy’s soldiers, 
defeating the enemy’s armies, and so winning the war on land 
by the method based upon lessons learned from the wars of the 
past. Wars are not won by armies alone, and the best military 
strategist is powerless in a great struggle between nations unless 
the objects of the War are set clearly before the people. The 
armies on our side are not the masters of the nations in whose 
5 Sir George Clarke (now Lord Sydenham), The Navy and the Nation. 
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cause they are fighting, but their instruments, defending the 
national existence. If it were not for those armies the worship 
of force, uncontrolled by moral laws, would be spread over the 
whole world by the Prussian military caste and by the Hohen- 
zollerns, with their heraldic device of a black bird of prey, with 
bloody beak and claws, on a field of gold. Jargon is useful to 
the rulers of Germany, to all who have something to conceal 
about the origin or conduct of the War, and to all who wish to 
make a profit out of the misery it has wrought in the world. 
We have no cause to seek ite aid. 

We went to war with Germany on the 4th of August 1914 
because her armies crossed the frontier of Belgium on the morning 
of that day, although the German Government had solemnly pro- 
mised to respect Belgian neutrality. Wie neither wish, nor 
expect, to gain anything for ourselves by the War, excepting 
security against Prussian domination over us; security for the 
people of the United Kingdom to live, which they cannot do unless 
they are free to communicate by sea with other countries; and 
security of communication between the British nation and 
other nations under the British flag. We intend to stand by our 
Allies until they also are reasonably secured against further 
attacks initiated in Berlin, and we mean to help them to deliver 
their population from the German yoke. These are our war 
aims, and no jargon is needed to explain them. 

We have one more abstract noun to think of—Honour. This is 
jargon for those for whom it has no meaning. For others it is 
a quality that cannot be defined, but to many life without it would 
be worthless. People whom it does inspire can express their war 
aims without the aid of jargon, of ‘unmeaningness,’ either in 
speech or in writing. 

GEORGE ASTON. 














THE FIGHT AGAINST VENEREAL 
INFECTION : 


A FURTHER REPLY 70 SIR BRYAN DONKIN 


By the courtesy of the Editor I am allowed a short reply to Sir 
Bryan Donkin’s rejoinder in the January number, in which my 
statements have been in some instances (I am sure unintention- 
ally) misrepresented. 

I do not propose to touch on any but a few points. Those 
who care to do so can compare our two positions; but, in order 
that this may be possible, it is necessary that the issues should 
be made perfectly plain, and it will be my endeavour to. make 
them so. 

On page 185 Sir Bryan says that, while I think it necessary 
to have a definition of the meaning of ‘ Prophylaxis,’ I do not 
suggest that the definition of ‘ Early Treatment’ is equally neces- 
sary, and goes on to say: 

It seems to be undeniable that the question at issue is between ‘early 
treatment,’ however it may be defined, of persons known or supposed to be 
diseased [my italics], and the immediate treatment (i.e. treatment within 


a few hours of exposure) of persons who have exposed themselves to the 
possibility of infection by the germs of disease. 


Again (on the same page) : 


It is surely beside the mark to discuss, as Sir Francis does, the etymo- 
logical question of what the word ‘ prophylaxis’ ought to mean. I do not 
think that Sir Francis is in serious doubt about what I and others who use 


this word mean by it. 
He also says (on the same page) : 


The words ‘ early treatment,’ however, as used so often in discussion of 
this subject, are not explicitly defined by anyone. 


In reply to this I would say that both expressions are am- 
biguous, and I agree that it is highly desirable that technical 
terms should be explicit. 

I learn now that Sir Bryan means by ‘ Prophylaxis’ ‘the 
provision of disinfectants before the exposure to infection’ 
(page 186—my italics). 
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This is not, however, the sense in which it is invariably used. 

For instance, in a pamphlet now before me, entitled A Study 
of Venereal Prophylaxis in the Navy, by Charles E. Riggs, M.D., 
Medical Inspector United States Navy (1917), on page 9 ‘ artificial 
prophylaxis’ is mentioned with the remark: ‘it should be 
resorted to as soon as possible after exposure’ (my italics). 

The word is used in the same sense in the Order issued by the 
Secretary of the Navy of U.S.A. quoted below. So that Prophy- 
laxis is used for disinfection both before and after exposure, and 
Sir Bryan has no right to claim that his sense is the only one 
in use. 

In my article in the November number of this Review (pp. 
1048, seqq.) I discuss the meaning of Prophylaxis with reference 
to the ethics of Prophylactic packets, and maintain that the 
ethical question depends on the meaning of ‘ pro,,—whether it 
means before the act; or after the act but ‘ before the disease 
shows itself.’ This is not surely ‘ logomachy,’ and Dr. Riggs’s 
pamphlet and Mr. Daniels’s Order prove that this use of the 
word Prophylaxis is recognised. As to the meaning of ‘ Early 
Treatment,’ I agree that it also is ambiguous. 

But when Sir Bryan states that 


it seems undeniable that early treatment is used by those who employ it 
in the meaning of the treatment of persons known or supposed to be dis- 
eased, 


I refer him to page 1049 of my article (paragraph 2) discussing 
the case of my class (c), page 1048 : 


The man under (c) has probably upon him the germs of disease; he 
may be regarded as a contaminated, though not actually diseased, person. 
He comes under the heading of the sick person whom we are bound to 
succour without any reserve or distinction. 


The provision of disinfectants under these conditions would 
be called ‘Prophylaxis’ by Dr. Riggs and Mr. Daniels, and 
‘Early Treatment’ by others. 

By Early Treatment, in short, I mean the provision of disin- 
fectants after the act, but their use should be as early as it 
is possible to arrange. (See my article, page 1049, paragraph 1.) 

I wish we could find two terms which were incapable of being 
misunderstood. But I think I have shown that Prophylaxis is 
no more free from this risk than Early Treatment. 

On page 188 Sir Bryan says: 

In the latter part of his article, from p. 1050 onwards, Sir Francis 
seems to depart from his former critical attitude by introducing a theo- 
logical objection which virtually decries all attempts to attack the evils of 


venereal disease at their source according to the methods of scientific 
medicine. 
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I do not think that this statement correctly represents the 
facts. On page 1050 of my article I say : 


It is claimed that the problem of venereal disease should be treated 
on the same lines as those of all other infectious diseases. It is true that 
in the main this is right, but it is not altogether correct, inasmuch as, 
while no moral considerations enter into the question of enteric, smallpox, 
or measles, they do largely affect the problem of venereal diseases. 


As moral considerations seem to me to be paramount, my argu- 
ment could not proceed without them, and they are necessary to 
the development of my position. 

On page 189 Sir Bryan says : 


He [Sir Francis] bases this objection (the ‘theological objection,’ see 
above) on the doctrine which distinguishes between ‘ mortal’ and ‘venial’ 
sin, and includes fornication and adultery among the former. 


What I said (page 1050) is: ‘ The facts are that fornication and 
adultery are mortal sins.’ I say nothing whatever about ‘ venial ’ 
sins. As far as my argument is concerned there may be no such 
things. What I say is that certain sins are ‘ mortal.’ 
On page 184 Sir Bryan says : 

He [Sir Francis] emphasises this point by the spelling of ‘ prophylaxis,’ 
both here and in other places, with a capital P, a spelling which does not 
occur in the artiffe he is criticising. 


Sir Bryan therefore accuses me of misquoting him by spelling 
Prophylaxis with a capital P, while he does not scruple to import 
into my argument an important technical term which I have not 
used, and which is alien to my argument. 

He proceeds to say (page 189) : 


He [Sir Francis] infers, on this ground, that the complete abolition 
of venereal disease without corresponding abolition of unchastity would be 
wrong [my italics]. 


This is (in his own words) ‘ what he thinks I ought to have’ said. 
What I say is (page 1050) : 


It must be remembered that the complete abolition of venereal disease 
without corresponding abolition of unchastity would only leave the modern 
world where the ancient world was when it drew down the unmeasured 
denunciation of the Apostles, and that at the head of the list of mortal 
sins appear the two great sexual sins. 


Where is there a single word in this to justify the astounding 
charge brought against me by Sir Bryan? 

If he has really read my article he will have seen on page 1049 
a fairly long paragraph dealing with this very point and stating, 
with regard to the refusal of a Prophylactic packet to a man who 
had already committed himself, and was probably contaminated : 
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» If he applies for a packet is he to be refused? I think no one would 
answer in the affirmative except an individual who thinks that to cure 
or prevent disease incurred through a person’s own fault is wrong. Such 
@ position is absurd. 

Sir Bryan’s statement on this point is directly contrary to the 
facts. He says that I have made a statement which is exactly 
the opposite to what I have written. This is not like him. Can 
he have read the article which he criticises? 

What I do most clearly imply is that the complete abolition 
of venereal disease without corresponding abolition of unchastity 
would be insufficient. But this is entirely a different thing. 

As to the statement that my ‘Theological objection virtually 
decries all attempts to attack the evils of venereal diseases at their 
source according to the methods of scientific medicine’ (page 189), 
I maintain that I do nothing of the kind, unless he concedes that 
‘scientific medicine’ involves the encouragement of or acquies- 
cence in unchastity. If he does, I agree that a choice has to be 
made. But I have not yet done with page 189. 

Sir Bryan says : 

I would only say, in reference to the first point [that ‘ fornication and 
adultery in the Christian system are mortal sins’] that the doctrine which 
he quotes in his argument is, I believe, neither universally accepted by 
theologians or members of the Church of England, nor accepted at all by 
those of the Church of Scotland, or of any of the large and numerous 
denominations of Christians in this country known as Nonconformists. 
First I would say that this seems to be an attempt to discredit 
my statement on page 1052 that indiscriminate handing out of 
Prophylactic packets to all men going on leave ‘would unite 
certainly all Christians, and probably all religious people.’ 

But I observe that, as regards the Church of England, the 
statement is made with manifold qualifications. Sir Bryan says 
that ‘he believes’ that the doctrine which I endorse is not 
‘universally ’ accepted by ‘theologians’ or ‘members’ of that 
Church. That is no more than stating that he has discovered 
‘a member’ or ‘a theologian’ of the Church of England who 
does not ‘accept’ ‘the doctrine.’ But I want to know what 
doctrine? Is it the statement that I have made (page 1050) 
that: ‘fornication and adultery in the Christian system are 
mortal sins, that is, sins which, without repentance and amend- 
ment, destroy the soul’? Or is it the doctrine of ‘ venial sins’ 
which I have never referred to, which does not enter into my 
argument, and which is an unauthorised importation by Sir 
Bryan Donkin? 

We all know that num in the Latin grammar expects the 
answer ‘no.’ 

I should very much like to know what was the exact question 
put by Sir Bryan. Was it ‘Do you, or does your Church or 
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denomination, accept the doctrine of ‘‘ mortal and venial sins ’’? ’ 
or did he show what I really wrote? I should also like to know 
whom he asked. 

I suggest that he puts the following questions to—not ‘a 
member’ or ‘a theologian ’ of any body, but—to accredited repre- 
sentatives of ‘the Church of England,’ ‘ the Church of Scotland,’ 
and ‘ the large and numerous denominations of Christians in this 
country known as Nonconformists ’ : 

(1) Is there such a thing as sin? 

(2) Is there no distinction in the gravity of sins? 

(3) If there is a distinction, are there some sins which, without 
repentance and amendment, destroy the soul? 

(4) If.so, are fornication and adultery such sins? 

But I will do more, and will suggest the answers : 

(1) There is such a thing as sin. 

(2) To deny distingtion in sins would be as absurd as to say 
that Pneumonia and a cold in the head stand on the same level 
of gravity. . 

(3) There are sins which, without repentance and amend- 
ment, destroy the soul. 

St. John states this plainly when he speaks of ‘a sin unto 
death’ and ‘a sin not unto death’ (1 St. John, v. 16-17) ; and the 
Litany of the Church of England prays for deliverance ‘ From 
fornication and all other deadly sin’ (Sir Bryan may choose 
between a ‘sin unto death,’ a ‘deadly sin,’ and a ‘ mortal sin’). 

(4) Adultery and fornication stand at the head of the list of 
great sins enumerated by St. Paul, as those which exclude their 
perpetrators from the Kingdom of Heaven (Gal. v. 19; 1 Cor. 
vi. 9-10) ; and as those which bring God’s destruction upon them 
(1 Cor. iii. 16-17; and vi. 18-19); and -St. John the Divine 
declares that destruction awaits those who encourage others in 
such practices (Rev. xxi. 8; xxii. 15). 

Moreover, as I have said in my article (page 1051) : 


From the very first, universally and without hesitation, unchastity 
was counted—with murder and idolatry, that is, apostasy—in the very 
small list of sins which, except after long and troublesome penance, cut 
off the offender from the Christian community. 


This is historical fact. 

. ‘ Fornication’ occurs with almost wearisome iteration in the 
Epistles selected in the Book of Common Prayer of the Church 
of England, and no Christian body has failed to emphasise its 
special danger, still less has ever taken the responsibility of re- 
pudiating the teaching of Christ and His Apostles by white- 
washing those sins and removing them into the class of amiable 
weaknesses, or of denying that they gravely endanger the life of 
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the soul. None of them would be prepared, I am sure, to say 
to an inquirer ‘ Ye shall not surely die.’ I challenge Sir Bryan 
to refer this statement to accredited representatives .of those 
whom he cites against me. 

The issue is, I think, quite plain. 

If there were no such things as moral considerations, no doubt 
it would be right to issue Prophylactic packets without any 
restriction as to time, and to teach our children how to avoid 
venereal disease without any regard to morals and at all costs. 

But those who agree with me believe that this cannot be done 
without encouraging unchastity, and are therefore absolutely 
opposed to Sir Bryan’s prophylaxis (with a small p—perhaps we 
may thus distinguish it?) 

If ‘scientific medicine’ cannot be satisfied unless packets are 
given before the act, there is an absolute deadlock, and a choice 
must be made. 

But those who agree with me and beli€ve in a Divine govern- 
ment of the world are persuaded that what is morally wrong 
cannot eventually succeed, and that to ‘play the game’ pays in 
the long run. 

Those who advocate ‘ prophylaxis’ and those who do not are 
equally bound to render all possible means of prévention and cure 
consistent with morals available for their fellow-creatures ; they 
are also bound to tell them that there is no method which gives 
absolute safety from the risk of infection if chastity is violated, 
and that cases of incurable syphilis are known to follow the most 
approved medical methods of prevention and cure. 

Those who agree with me are in deadly earnest that, within 
the limits of morality, every possible means of prevention and 
cure should be rendered universally available. 

That we are not alone in our views would appear not only 
from the Army Orders quoted by Sir Bryan, but also from Orders 
issued by the Hon. Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the United 
States Navy, 1915. 


To aLL COMMANDING OFFICERS 
Subject: Venereal Disease in the Navy 


[Sections 1 to 6 contain statistics and remarks on the importance of 
the instruction of the young men of whom the Navy is principally 
composed. ] % 

(7) The procedures attempted and authorised in the Navy in con- 
nexion with venereal disease may be set forth as follows :— 

First. Educational (moral) prophylaxis. By this I mean that efforts 
are made to so thoroughly inform the personnel on matters of sexual 
hygiene that there can be no excuse for the individual to expose himself 
to the dread effects of venereal or sexual derelictions through ignorance ; 
voupled with this is the strongest possible caution and advice to shun every 
association that may tempt or endanger. With this instruction, the fact 
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that the exercise of the sexual functions is unnecessary for the preservation 
of health, is taught. This idea is generally accepted by medical men 
to-day. 

It is my aim to endeavour to arouse a deeper interest among officers 
and men in this educational campaign against the social evil, feeling 
that in thie manner we have the only hopeful solution of the problems 
compatible with morality and the civil and military laws. In this position 
I think I am in accord with the most advanced workers in this sociological 
problem and have the sympathetic aid and co-operation of the medical 
profession and such organisations as the American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation of New York. 

Second. Medical prophylaxis. When the individual in the service fails 
to heed the repeated warnings, instructions, prohibitions, etc., given him, 
and despite the provisions of civil and military laws, wilfully and of his 
own volition exposes himself to the dangers of sexual contact, we have 
provided probably the most careful and thorough system. of prophylactic 
treatment that is carried out anywhere in the world in our attempts to 
save the victims of venery from the dreadful results that may follow their 
wilful disregard of the laws of decent society. 

Third. Mandatory prophylaxis. In order to bring home to the men 
the idea of their personal responsibility for loss of time and efficiency, 
I am in favour of a law which would deprive men of their pay during 
the time they are incapacitated by such diseases, contracted by their own 
indiscretions. 

(8) The use of the so-called ‘preventive or prophylactic packet’ is 
not authorised, and I have been severely criticised in various quarters for 
my attitude with regard to this measure. The use of this packet I believe 
to be immoral; it savors of the panderer; and it is wicked to seem to 
encourage and approve placing in the hands of the men an appliance which 
will lead them to think that they may indulge in practices which are not 
sanctioned by moral, military, or civil law, with impunity, and the use 
of which would tend to subvert and destroy the very foundations of our 
moral and Christian beliefs and teachings with regard to these sexual 
matters. 

(9) When you consider the youth and immaturity of our personnel, 
including the midshipmen (our future officers) and apprentices of the 
service, who are entrusted to my keeping with the strong belief that every 
good and Christian influence inculcated by many an anxious mother or 
father will be fostered and even strengthened by the protecting care of 
the Navy, could you expect me to place, or to allow to be placed, in the 
hands of these often absolutely innocent boys a ‘ preventive packet’ and 
to say, or allow to be said to them, or inferred, that there is a possibility, 
or even the remotest probability, that they may need these ‘ preventives’ 
while on liberty ? 

(10) The spectacle of an officer or hospital steward calling up boys in 
their teens as they are going on leave and handing over these ‘ preventive 
packets’ is abhorrent to me. It is equivalent to the Government advising 
these boys that it is right and proper for them to indulge in an evil which 
perverts their morals. I would not permit a youth in whom I was inter- 
ested to enlist in a service that would thus give virtual approval to dis- 
obeying the teachings of his parents and the dictates of the highest moral 
code. You may say that the ideal raised is too high and we need not 
expect young men to live up to the ideal of continence. If so, I can not 
agree. It is a duty we can not shirk to point to the true ideal, to chastity, 






that continence is not inconsistent with the best manly development, and .* 
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to a single standard of morals for men and women. If, unhappily, 
experience has taught us that too few resist temptation, that in nowise 
lessens our responsibility to seek to guide the youth to whom we owe a 
solemn duty. We need not hope to induce young men to become strong in 
will power, firm in resisting temptation, if we say to them: ‘Go in the 
way of sin. We have no admonition to you to refrain from evil. All 
that we have to say to you is to be careful not to contract disease.’ Such 
admonitions to boys in their teens would make me, as Secretary of the 
Navy, an apologist for looseness of morals. I could not look a boy in the 
Navy straight in the face while I appealed to him to lead a clean life 
if I were approving the policy and the use of a measure of this kind. 

(11) We come now to the main object of this letter, which is to 
emphasise the fact that our attention has become so engrossed with the 
purely medical prophylaxis that I feel the moral prophylaxis has become 
neglected, and wish to arouse and reawaken interest and activity in the 
proper teaching of the personnel with regard to the nature and dangers 
of venereal diseases, and to ask the hearty co-operation of every officer 
and man to see, so far as his influence and example go, that every associate 
and shipmate does not become the victim of any of these diseases through 
ignorance or the lack of moral support in all that makes for continence, 
and for a clean and moral life. 

(12) Certainly, with this attitude no harm can be done, and while 
we may not be able to entirely wipe out this great evil, yet it is my firm 
conviction that much good will surely result and the bad condition be 
materially ameliorated. 

(13) To this end then it is directed that commanding officers consult 
with their medical officers, and that a regular and systematic course of 
instruction be given along the lines indicated in this letter, and it is 
further directed that such efforts be continued until every man is fully 
aware of the nature of these diseases and the dangers that will certainly 
overtake him if he fails to be guided by the teachings and admonition given 
him. JosEPHUS DANIELS. 


This leaflet came into my hands some time after I had written 
my article. Its attitude of paternal responsibility for the young 
sailors taken away from their homes is one which might well be 
copied. The callous indifference which allows these boys to 
buy their experience in so many cases is nothing short of cruelty. 
T am sure that the wise and outspoken words of Mr. Daniels will 
prove of the greatest value at this crisis in the question of the 
prevention and treatment of venereal disease. If ‘ scientific 
medicine ’ requires him to act the part of a ‘ panderer,’ he does 
not intend to follow her behests—nor do we. 


FRANCIS CHAMPNEYS. 





THE PAST AND FUTURE OF RAILWAYS 


RalLways are the creatures of Parliament and could not have 
been constructed at all, or at any reasonable cost, without the 
help of the compulsory powers which have been conferred upon 
the Companies by the Legislature. But Parliament, although 
in a sense it created railways, had no idea how the new-born 
enterprise would grow into a huge monopoly. Indeed, in the 
first instance the Legislature believed that Railway Companies 
were only incorporated to make railed roads for the public to use 
with their engines, trucks, and carriages. But most of our 
legislation is made in the dark, and we have to wait upon events 
for our enlightenment. In the year 1845 the Railway Clauses 
Act authorised Companies to use locomotive-engines and carriages 
and waggons, and to carry passengers and goods on the railway 
and to make reasonable charges not exceeding the tolls authorised 
by the special Act. And since that time practically the whole 
of the trade of carrier by rail has been conducted by the Com- 
panies, the owners of the roads. Very soon, however, Par- 
liament, in its wisdom, came to the conclusion that these young 
giants. required what is called ‘regulation,’ and passed the 
Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 1854, which had for its object, 
first, to prevent Railway Companies favouring one customer or 
description of traffic at the expense of another, or, as the 
Americans call it, ‘discriminating’; second, to force Railway 
Companies to give facilities; and, third, to make them use the 
roads which were connected with one another as a continuous 
line of communication. And the Legislature has been trying 
ineffectively to control Railways ever since. That Act was to be 
enforced, in the interests of the public, by the Courts of Law, 
and the duty was undertaken with much misgiving and reluc- 
tance by the Judges. They saw from the first that what is an 
‘undue preference ’ or a ‘ reasonable facility ’ was not a question 
of law at all, but a trade question, and some of their protests 
should have convinced Parliament that they had not found out 
the way to manage Railway Companies and that in the Courts 
they had an inefficient and unwilling instrument for their well- 
intentioned object. Thus Lord Campbell, speaking in the 
619 
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House of Lords, said: ‘ Although a great part of his life had 
been spent in studying the laws of his country, he was totally 
unacquainted with railway subjects as well as with the transit 
of goods by boats.’ And he added he knew not ‘how to deter- 
mine what was a reasonable fare, what was undue delay, or 
within what time trucks and boats should be returned. One of 
his brethren, however, the only one, the Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas, a most zealous and efficient Judge, had declared 
that he could work the Bill properly, although he admitted that 
the duties prescribed by it were not judicial ones.’ 

It is not, therefore, to be wondered at that the efforts then 
made by the Legislature to make Railway Companies serve the 
public—efforts which have been continued in the same legal 
direction ever since—have failed. But it is not to be supposed 
that Parliament was blind to the fact that it had not succeeded. 
Since that early departure there have been innumerable Com- 
missions and Committees appointed to inquire into railway 
matters, and a large number of modifying Acts of Parliament 
have been passed. Those who don’t want to act institute 
inquiries; and those who shirk responsibility for deciding on 
complaints send the disputants to Courts of Law. At first, 
as we have seen, Parliament—against the protest of the Judges— 
entrusted the non-legal duty of preventing Railway Companies 
wielding the power it had put into their hands to the detriment 
of the public to the Courts in Scotland and Ireland and the Court 
of Common Pleas in England; but after inquiry and more 
inquiry, it came to the conclusion in 1873 that it had made a 
mistake, and it created a Railway Commission. It seemed to 
have come to understand that railway transit was a trade and 
that it could possibly be managed by a tribunal which had some 
railway experience, and so it established a new Court, which was 
to consist of a lawyer, a railway man, and someone else whose 
qualification was not described—and set them to the hopeless 
work of regulating railways. But again the discontent became 
clamorous ; again there was inquiry, and in 1888 the jurisdiction 
was taken away from the Commission, although the name was 
retained, and sent back to the Courts. The new mongrel Court 
was to consist of a Judge of the High Court and two other 
appointed Commissioners whose only claim to ‘ experience in rail- 
way business’ was that before their appointment to the light- 
dutied and well-paid Commissionership they had been Railway 
Directors. But this new departure in the old direction was no 
more successful. -The Courts—for there was appeal from these 
Commissioners to the Court of Appeal, which was possibly as 
meagrely equipped to deal with railway matters as Lord 
Campbeli—have throughout tried to read the various Acts of 
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Parliament which were passed in favour of traders in the interest 
of Railway Companies. Most of the Acts have been treated as 
‘scraps of paper,’ and the complaints of traders are as loud and 
as numerous as they ever were. That that is so is easy of illus- 
tration. The Act of 1845 said Railway Companies were to charge 
‘a reasonable amount not exceeding the maximum’: the 
Courts have given no effect to the words ‘a reasonable amount.’ 
The Legislature said traders were to be treated equally: the 
Courts have added to that declaration, ‘ where there is no com- 
petition with other railways or other means of carriage.’ Rail- 
ways were to quote ‘ station to station ’ rates : in most cases they 
do no such thing, but quote rates including cartage—or what is 
called ‘ collection and delivery’; and where traders do their own 
cartage the Companies purport to allow them a rebate, but that 
is less than the amount charged in the rate for the service. And 
the Courts have winked at that thimble-rigging. _ The Rates and 
Charges Confirmation Orders said that services at a connexion 
with a siding not belonging to the Company were, when there 
was a difference, to be determined by an arbitrator appointed by 
the Board of Trade. The Courts have held that these words, 
although they don’t seem like it, mean ‘the County Court,’ and 
when the Board of Trade has to appoint an arbitrator they 
appoint the Railway Commissioners, which to any one not a 
lawyer would not seem to have been the intention of Parliament. 
Again, with the view of getting Railways to work in some kind 
of harmony, one of the Acts gave traders the power to propose 
‘through rates’ over two or more Companies’ lines. But the 
Courts have decided that this does not enable the trader who 
owns a private siding to propose a through rate. But there are 
innumerable examples of Acts which Parliament has proposed in 
the interest of the public and which the Courts have disposed in the 
interest of the Companies. All this friction between Railways 
and their customers—which ought never to have existed at all, 
for really they have common interests—has been most unfortu- 
nate, and the Courts, instead of lubricating the machinery, have 
quite unintentionally introduced gand into the transactions, and 
the present state of discontent is the result of all these years of 
futile legislation and misunderstanding. 

But we are not concerned with the past except as some guide 
to the future, and what everyone, except certain gentlemen who 
believe in Socialism as the remedy for every evil, would like to 
see would be a Co-operation between the Government, the Rail- 
way Companies, and the traders of this country to bring about 
a state of things by conciliation which we have in the past failed 
to achieve by means of Courts of Law and so-alled ‘Regulation.’ 
What the Government ought to desire is that the railways of the 
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country should be used for the furtherance of the speedy, con- 
venient. and cheap transport and distribution of merchandise. 
What the shareholders ought to want is a fair return upon the 
useful capital invested in their undertaking. What the traders 
ought to want is the quick, convenient and cheap collection, 
‘transport and delivery of their goods, and the fair and equal 
treatment of all who use railways. 

Now at the present time Railways are in the hands of the 
State and are not earning sufficient to pay their pre-War divi- 
dends by something like 25,000,0001. per annum. If they are 
handed back to the Companies at the end of the War—even if 
the Companies are paid for the depreciation of permanent-way 
and rolling-stock and the diminution of goodwill value which has 
been brought about by the Government restrictions on passenger 
traffic—it is obvious that there is very little hope of a fair return 
on the 1350 million pounds invested in these undertakings, and 
the outlook for railway shareholders, if railways are to be run 
on the old lines, is far from encouraging. 

Under the circumstances the Government and Parliament, 
who have failed to regulate railways by the Commissions and 
Courts, should desire to inaugurate some change of policy. The 
shareholders should see that something must be done on their 
behalf, and no doubt their railway officials would advise them 
to increase railway rates. There is a precedent for that pain- 
ful course. When the railway strike was threatened some 
years ago the Government, working in what The Times (on the 
26th of November 1917) described as the ‘vicious circle,’ asked the 
Railway Companies to give the strikers what they wanted, and 
passed an Act of Parliament to enable the Railway Companies 
to increase their charges.. But although railway people know 
that their labour bill will be greatly increased, that materials are 
dearer, and that these facts may justify higher charges, that is 
a remedy which could not of course be accepted gratefully by the 
traders—a remedy which would no doubt seriously handicap our 
industries in their post-war competition with their continental 
rivals, and would in all probability frustrate the industrial develop- 
ment which everyone is hoping for. Even at the present time the 
rates charged to the traders in this country are higher than those 
which are exacted for similar merchandise on Continental rail- 
Ways, and any increase of these would be a fatal mistake. 

A great number of the railways in this country have been 
constructed as competitive lines. Indeed, Parliament and the 
public have had an idea that the.railways of this country could 
be regulated and made to do their duty to their customers, the 
trading and travelling citizens, by means of competition amongst 
themselves—an idea which was really the foundation of the 
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quarrel between the Kilkenny cats. In the latter case, 
as we know, it resulted in the extermination of all the cats 
but one successful competitor, and in the case of railways 
it has resulted in the construction of a great many useless lines, 
a cutting of rates which was ultimately of no benefit to the people, 
and also innumerable amalgamations by which aggressive little 
lambs of lines have lain down inside devouring lions. The North- 
Eastern Railway Company as it exists to-day has an absolute 
monopoly in the North-Eastern district of England, but is the 
aggregated result of between forty and fifty amalgamations of 
Companies, many of whose lines were originally sanctioned as 
competitive railways. Of course, this idea which was entertained 
by Parliament and the public, although crude, was the outcome 
of the laziness of the Legislature and the blind ignorance of the 
community. If railways by fighting one another, sometimes to 
the death, could produce results beneficent to the public, there 
was no reason why the Legislature should do more than fumble 
in the regulation of railways. Apparently the public seemed to 
think, like a certain school of German politicians, that war was 
the natural condition of a progressive State, and that this cut- 
throat competition between Railway Companies was to be a means 
of securing permanent advantages for the traders and travellers 
who desired to use the railways. As a fact it has produced no 
permanent benefit, and it has resulted in serious injury to the 
shareholders in the various Companies. At one time there was 
active competition by two Railway Companies for passenger traffic 
between Edinburgh and Glasgow, and persons travelling the 
whole distance were carried for sixpence, while passengers 
to intermediate stations were charged 7s. or 8s. Of course, 
those who got the advantage of the competitive fares were 
delighted—they were Scotchmen—and to be carried for next to 
nothing at the expense of the Railway Companies seemed to them 
a magnificent development of enterprise in a civilised nation. 
But of course the Railway Companies discovered that there was 
no benefit to them from this foolish bribery of a greedy public. 
The facility of the sixpenny fare was withdrawn, and no doubt 
the Railway Companies recouped themselves for their losses 
either out of the non-competitive fares or out of the agreed fares 
which were put in force after ‘soft peace had come again.’ But 
without referring to these painful episodes in history, it is easy 
to illustrate the evils of such foolish competition. Take the case 
of a proposal to make a competitive railway between such towns 
as Liverpool and Manchester. If one railway which would cost, 
say, 1,500,0001. could conveniently carry all the traffic between 
the two towns, the construction of one or two more railways would 
be no benefit to the public; and if there was only traffic enough 
222 
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to return a dividend on the capital for the construction of one 
line, the construction of the others could only result in a loss to 
the shareholders of each of the three undertakings. But Parlia- 
ment sanctioned three railways between Manchester and Liver- 
pool which were already served by the slow-plodding Bridgwater 
Canal, sanctioned the Manchester Ship Canal which was con- 
structed at a cost of something like 16,000,000/., and sanctioned 
@ monorail electric railway—for which, naturally enough, the 
capital could not be found, and which was oat never 
constructed. 

But where such means of transport have been created, it is 
the object of each of the Companies owning the competitive lines 
to play the old game of ‘ Beggar-my-neighbour.’ Each tries to 
take from the other all the traffic it can get, and to secure it each 
in the early days reduced rates to a very low figure, or when they 
found out that that was financial suicide they still competed for 
the traffic by offering further and better and very expensive 
facilities to the public and the passenger and merchandise 
trafic to go by their particular line of railway. Thus 
it came about that unnecessary trains were run, that 
expensive dining and sleeping accommodation was provided, 
that traders were given exceptionally cheap ‘traders’ tickets,’ 
that each of the rival Companies employed large numbers of 
canvassers in the large towns, and that competitive station 
accommodation was provided at enormous expense in centres 
of industry. Here again all these facilities were given and provided 
at the expense of the shareholders, whose dividends were going 
down and down, and here again the public seemed satisfied to 
take all it could get, and thought that these were all ‘ windfalls ° 
as it were to those who travelled and those who had goods to send 
by rail. Now the rule of this world is, nothing for nothing ; and 
those persons who thought they were getting these advantages 
have really had to pay for them; or have, which is unjust, made 
other persons using the railways pay a part of their reckoning. 
If, for instance, competitive traffic is charged too little, the non- 
competitive traffic will be charged too much. If two or three 
Railway Companies have extensive goods-yards and station 
accommodation in a town where one station could do all the 
terminal work conveniently, the interest on the capital cost of 
the two unnecessary stations has to be charged in the goods rates, 
and as a fact it is found that in the rates the terminal charges are 
often a larger item than what is called the tonnage rate. So they 
got Peter, who, we will say, has cattle to send to market, to carry 
Paul’s bales of cotton from Liverpool to Manchester at less than 
it costs them. 

Now although some folk of the old school have looked upon 
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competition between Railway Companies as vital to their exist- 
ence, it has resulted not only in loss to the Companies but in 
injury to the public. Mr. Bernard Shaw, in his confident advice 
as to how to solve the Irish question, has been explaining to 
Ulster what the Tariff Reform movement in England was: 

The movement [he says] was a very simple one. The manufacturing 
midlands in England wanted to manufacture everything that was used 
in England, and demanded a tariff to keep foreign goods out. The coast 
towns of England, being maritime carriers, wanted everything used in 
England manufactured abroad, and everything made in England sent 
abroad to pay for it. That, and not the principles of Free Trade, which 
nobody in the country understood or cared about (except Mr. Balfour, 
who was forced by his party to go back on them), was what defeated the 
Tariff Reform League. 


Well, it is a fact that some Railways, being at the seaboard, 
have made great efforts to secure the docks at the end of their 
lines with a view to carrying on a competition with other Com- 
panies for sea-borne traffic which had to be distributed by rail. 
This acquisition of docks—as for instance by the North Eastern 
Railway Company in Hull and elsewhere, and the London and 
South Western Railway Company in Southampton—is exactly 
parallel to the construction of the great terminal goods-stations 
which the railways trading to London, Manchester, and Liver- 
pool have provided. Now one thing seems obvious in connexion 
with competition, and that is that the advantages to the traffic 
never can be exactly equal by two different routes. Suppose 
between the points A and B there is a railway with a line twenty- - 
five miles in length, and that another route is sanctioned and 
constructed, the length of which is forty miles. It is quite clear 
that the latter, if it is to get any of the traffic in competition, 
cannot charge rates higher than the former. If the rates are 
the same, some of the traffic will no doubt go by the longer route, 
but it will cost more to carry, for the distance is longer, and the 
shorter route (other things being equal) is the natural route for 
the traffic. Now competition is always an attempt to divert 
traffic from one route to another, and in order to get it for the 
non-natural route and away from the natural route, the public 
has to be bribed by facilities, convenience, cheapness, canvassing, 
traders’ tickets, and the like; and all these baits come out of 
the pockets of the shareholders. But this competition for sea-, 
borne traffic has a more serious aspect. It is in the interest of 
the London and South Western Railway Company, for instance, 
that the traffic from America, which is destined for a great 
cousuming centre like London, should come into Southampton 
instead of into Liverpool, for in that case the carriage to London 
would be performed by the London and North Western Railway 
Company or possibly by the Cheshire Lines Committee; it is 
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doubly their interest that it should come into their docks at 
Southampton and then be carried by their railway to London, 
instead of being carried all the way by ship to London. Under 
these circumstances the London and South Western Railway 
Company must charge low rates for such traffic to get it to their 
route. But if this traffic is American cheese, or hams, or hay, 
it is in direct competition with the farm produce of persons on 
the line between Southampton and London. But these poor 
farmers have no other way of sending their produce to London 
except the line of the London and South Western Railway Com- 
pany, and so they are, in a sense, at the mercy of that Company, 
which can charge them twice as much as they charge for similar 
traffic from America carried double the distance by rail. The 
fact is, as has been stated over and over again, that as a general 
tule foreign produce is carried on English railways at half the 
rates charged on English produce, and that notwithstanding a 
section in the Traffic Act of 1888 which says that ‘no Railway 
Company shall make nor shall the Court or the Commissioners 
sanction any difference in the tolls, rates, or charges made for, 
or any difference in the treatment of, home and foreign mer- 
chandise in respect of the same or similar services.’ 

Now the result of these quite natural if possibly illegal pro- 
ceedings on the part of Railway Companies carrying foreign 
products upon their English railways is to prejudice English 
traders or farmers and to favour those who send their goods and 
produce to us from abroad. A dozen different illustrations of 
this kind of preference were set out in the Report of the Select 
Committee which sat in 1882, and that Committee reported that 
they ‘thought many of these different charges afford substantial 
ground for complaint.’ 

Now if a Government were to give such an undue preference 
to foreign merchandise, whatever the meaning of the Tariff 
Reform Movement may be, it would not continue in a state of 
stable equilibrium, but the Railway Companies in competition 
with one another, having bought docks and owning railways, try 
in this way to get ‘ grist to their mill,’ and to direct the traffic 
from other routes to their own—although it may not be the most 
convenient or natural route for the traflic—by every means in 
their power: means, however, which constantly result in carry- 
ing goods at a loss and so injuring their own shareholders in this 
envious game of Beggar-my-neighbour. 

But it must occur to any reader that although such a cutting- 
off of noses to spite faces might succeed for a little it cannot have 
any permanence ; for, it would be argued, the shareholders would 
find out the folly of it and send their Directors and General 
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Managers to that bourne from which no commercial traveller 
returns. Well, while the Railway Companies were doing well 
and dividing fair dividends the shareholders did not trouble about 
it. Give them their dividends, and they are as patient in the 
hands of their shepherds as the fleecy flock on the hills of sheep. 
But a time did come when there was no longer a great forward 
policy of extensions and new lines which appealed to the imagin- 
ation and promised a continued prosperity in the future. Then 
branches were promoted to be feeders to the trunk lines, and the 
shareholders were humbly hopeful. But the field of enterprise 
had been narrowed. There was no room for new ventures, the 
dividends were dwindling, and at last the Railway Companies 
came to the conclusion that the competition was costing them 
more than it was worth. Sir George Findlay, at that time 
General Manager of the London and North Western Railway 
Company, in his book on The Management of an English Railway, 
said that long-distance express trains, say between London and 
Scotland, did not bring in any profit, and further pointed out 
that the state of things he described, ‘ so unfavourable from the 
railway shareholders’ point of view, has been brought about 
chiefly by reason of the lengths to which the Companies have 
gradually proceeded under the pressure of competition in making 
concessions without adequate remuneration for the privileges 
bestowed.” The phrase ‘ privileges bestowed’ sounds as if the 
Railway Company was an indulgent monarch instead of what it 
is in fact—a useful servant of the public. But let the phrase pass, 
and note that it was under these circumstances that the Railway 
Companies saw the folly of their ways, and determined on a 
policy of cOmbination as against a policy of competition ; and a 
few years ago we had the combination agreement between the 
London and North Western Railway Company, the Midland 
Railway Company, and the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway 
Company in the West of England; and on the other hand the 
agreement to work together between the Great Northern Railway 
Company, the Great Central Railway Company, and the Great 
Eastern Railway Company in the East of England. These agree- 
ments put an end to the ruinous competition, for as there was no 
expanding revenue it became necessary to economise if the share- 
holders were to have their dividends. There were some obvious 
methods of economy within their reach. There were at least 
four Companies carrying passenger traffic between Manchester 
and London, and each of them timed a train to start at about 
the same hour. This was only a scramble for traffic and no 
convenience to the public. It was no advantage to the traveller 
to have the opportunity of going by any of the four routes at 
10 a.M., but it would have been an advantage to him, if he missed 
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the 10 o’clock ‘by the London and North Western line, if he had 
had a chance of going by the Midland at 11. As it was, 

most of the trains ran half empty. Here then there was a very 
obvious economy. Again, all the Railway Companies paid large 
sums to canvassers in the large towns, whose duty it was to get 
the trader to consign his traffic by one particular route, not that 
it was any advantage to the trader—if the canvassing was honest 
—to send his traffic by one line rather than by another. Here 
again by the partial amalgamation the Companies had an oppor- 
tunity to economise, and these combinations were entered on for 
the purpose of reducing train mileage, economising engine-power, 
and reducing the wages bill, and no doubt they did bring about 
some important savings, and the public were not a bit worse 
served than in the days of unrestricted competition. But it did 
occur to some persons that possibly the combination might have 
gone further. So wedded were the public to the idea of com- 
petition—as if it was thieves falling out, and the trader, who was 
the honest man, coming to his own—that even when these amal- 
gamations were advocated, and one of them came into the Railway 
Commissioners’ Court, they were advocated on the ground that the 
combined Companies on the East of England could more effec- 
tively compete with the combined Companies on the West of 
England than the separate Companies could. But the argument 
was a-feeble one, for it must have occurred even to the Court 
that if the half of England on the West could do well enough 
without competition, and the half on the East could flourish 
under combination, there was no reason why the whole of 
England could not do the same if harmonious working could be 
brought about between the two groups. 

But something still remains to be done in the direction of 
economy. More important than all the rest of the machinery 
of competition was the provision by rival Companies of 
enormously expensive terminal accommodation. This was 
part of the cut-throat competition. Until the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway Company (now Great 
Central Railway Company) promoted its London extension line 
to compete with the Great Northern, its traffic, which was 
until then mainly an east and west traffic and Great Northern 
traffic, had been dealt with at one station in Manchester, and 
had been when going north or south exchanged with the Great 
Northern Railway Company at Retford and elsewhere. The 
arrangement had worked well, but when the aggressive policy of 
competition came to the front the Great Northern thought it neces- 
sary to have an independent goods station in Manchester, and pro- 
ceeded to provide itself with one at an expense of something like a 
million pounds. Now although certain politicians, who have at 
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times tried to get votes by attacking the owners of land, said 
that it was the exorbitant claims of landowners for the land 
taken, the severance caused and the special adaptability suggested 
that accounted for the large capital expenditure of Railway 
Companies upon which interest and dividends had to be paid, 
and that the consequence of the greed of these was the high 
railway rates; the real fact is that it was not the compensation 
paid to the owners of agricultural land, but the enormous sums 
which had to be paid for the land taken and businesses displaced 
for the terminal accommodation in large towns, that was the cause 
of the enormous capital account of the Companies and, therefore, 
of the heavy rates which ground traders as if between two mill- 
stones. Now when it is known that there are seventy-four such 
stations in London, occupying, it is said, four thousand acres 
which could be much more usefully occupied for the purpose of 
production than for mere distribution purposes; when it is 
remembered that the exchange of traffic in London between 
these various stations involves the running of 700 trains a day, it 
cannot be wondered at that the capital accounts were high, 
the rates excessive and the dividends small. . Nor can it be a 
matter of surprise that some ten years ago @ very ingenious 
suggestion was made that there should be a Railway Clearing 
House for goods as there is a Bankers’ Clearing House for 
cheques ; and that it should be worked not only on a ground level 
but like a warehouse in ‘three dimensions.’ It was said that 
the whole of the traffic could be exchanged between road and 
railway and railway and railway in such an establishment in a 
time that was surprisingly short in comparison with the present 
“tardy method, that waggons which are for the greater part of 
their life idle—or used by traders improperly for the storage 
of goods which ought to be in warehouse—and the shunting 
engines which also waste their time in uncongenial and 
expensive work would be dispensed with. That something 
must be done in this direction is quite certain. The present 
provisions are costly, inconvenient, slow, and ought to be 
scrapped. It is true the cost of the new Clearing House 
would be great, but the saving in proportion would be enor- 
mous. Now this suggestion has been before the share- 
holders and the authorities for nine years and nothing has been 
done. Truly people in this country hasten slowly, especially 
when a thing or a system has to go to the ‘ scrap heap.’ 

The chaos of Commissions and Committees of Inquiry in the 
past, the attempts to regulate railways by legal tribunals, the 
complaints of traders in the present, and the probability of still 
further diminished dividends for shareholders in the future are 
convincing proof that something must be done if railways are to 
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have .any prosperity in the near or distant future. It would 
seem, too, that whatever is to be done must be in a new direction. 
We want railways to be efficient instruments of transport, not 
only for the sake of the development of the industries of our own 
country but for our successful competition with the traders of 
other countries: We have said that such competition has been 
difficult in the past, but it will be more difficult in the future, 
when the capital cost of many of our rival continental railways has 
been paid off, and when the rates for carriage can be reduced on 
these to the level of the mere working and maintenance expenses. 
We are going from bad to worse, and the time has certainly come 
to make a new departure in the hope that better may be had. 
Of course, there are people who, whenever there is a doubt in 
any industrial connexion, play the old card, nationalisation, and 
so there are many people who are in favour of the railways of 
the country being taken over and worked by the State. This 
matter has been before the public for years, Commissions and 
Committees have inquired into the matter, and several of them 
have reported against it. The experiment in State ownership 
has been tried in several countries and in most of our colonies, 
and the results have been far from satisfactory. There is, to 
take only one instance, an important State railway in Canada 
which is 1500 miles long. Its earnings are at the rate of 201. a 
mile a week, an amount that is equal to the average of the United 
States railways, and yet it hardly pays working expenses. The 
Brazilian Government at one time owned 11,000 miles of rail- 
way. A great many of these lines of railway were sold to 
private companies, and these are doing fairly well; but even 
now 1800 miles are operated by the Government, and the 
receipts of these, roughly speaking, do little more than 
balance the working expenses. In Europe the State 
railways are not as a whole financially successful. But apart 
from a mere debtor and creditor account the nationalisa- 
tion of railways is in a wrong political direction. The State 
ought not to be a trader any more than the Courts of law should 
be the means of regulating the relations between willing buyers 
and willing sellers. The Courts were established to prevent the 
evils which resulted from force or fraud, not to contro] the results 
of the natural, although it may be mistaken, policy of any 
person carrying on a legal business. So the State was intended 
to make and maintain laws, not to run locomotives, to own hotels 
and steamboats, and to distribute merchandise in towns. Nation- 
alisation then, which means that the State should become a 
trader—a carrier—is, as we have said, a departure in a wrong 
political direction. When the State has become such a trader it 
has found that it is impossible to separate its political functions 
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from its purely industrial duties. Thus in New Zealand the rail- 
ways carry children free to school, to save the cost of bringing 
the schools near to the children. In Australia the Legislature 
saw the temptations which might induce the Government to 
work these huge machines for political rather than commercial 
purposes, and established Commissioners who were to control 
the railways independently of the Government. But any such 
selfdlenying ordinance, of course, can be abrogated by the 
people’s vote to-morrow. In the hands of the State railways 
become part of the political machine. Thus the agriculturists 
of East Prussia petitioned for a reduction of rates for grain to 
the Rhine district. These rates had been in existence for eleven 
years and were so high as to be prohibitive, so that corn had to 
be sent from East Prussia to the Baltic, and from there it was 
carried in ships that took a course all round Denmark to Rotter- 
dam, and from Rotterdam it went up the Rhine. At first the 
request was refused; but there were serious crop failures in 
certain districts, and the Government yielded and quoted a lower 
rate, so that the mining and factory populations might get grain 
and flour. But the farmers and millers of Saxony protested, and 
they threatened that if the old rates were not restored so as to 
secure to them their natural geographical advantage their repre- 
sentatives in the Reichstag would not support the Government 
in relation to its proposed treaty with Russia. Under this 
pressure the Government again gave way and restored the pro- 
hibitive rates of 1877 against East Prussia. But that is some- 
what ancient history. There is a good modern instance given by 
Mr. Gerard, the American Ambassador to the German Empire, 
in his book My Four Years in Germany. 

Petroleum, he tells us, is very extensively used in Germany 
for illuminating purposes, and came to that Empire from two 
sources, America and the oil wells of Galicia and Roumania. 
The American oil, which is better than the other, according to 
him, was distributed by the German-American Oil Company. 
But German capital was largely invested in the Eastern oil-fields. 
Before Mr. Gerard went to Germany as Ambassador the Govern- 
ment had proposed a law creating the oil monopoly, which was 
to be created and controlled by the Government; and the whole 
oil business of the Empire was to be in their hands. Mr. Gerard 
was interested in securing for the German-American Company 
the goodwill value of the properties of the Company. And this 
is what he says: 

In the course of the investigations it came to light that the Prussian 
State railways were used as a means of discriminating against the Ameri- 
can oil. American oil came to Germany through Hamburg, and the 
Galician and Roumanian oil through the frontier town of Oderberg. 
Taking a delivery point equally distant between Oderberg and Hamburg 
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the rate charged on oil from Hamburg to this point was twice as great as 
that charged for a similar quantity of oil from Oderberg. 


It was thus not by an open tariff, but by secret railway rates, that 
an advantage was given to those who were importing Galician 
or Roumanian oil, and the importer of American oil was preju- 
diced. Now this is the sort of thing which grows up under a 
system of State ownership and working, and those who have 
similar examples in their mind will be convinced that railways 
in the hands of the State would be used for political rather than 
for industrial purposes, and that it would be a misfortune 
to nationalise our railways. But still almost everyone who 
knows the present, and can foresee the future position of rail- 
ways in this country, must see that something must be 
done, and that that something must be in some new direction ; 
that no new Commission to inquire, no new Act of Parliament 
on the lines of those already.on the Statute Book will meet 
the case. This is obvious to traders whose business depends 
upon cheap transport, obvious to shareholders whose income may 
depend upon the interest or dividends paid on railway invest- 
ments. At the present time Railway Companies do not pay on 
some 96,000,0001. of their stock. 

The objects then we must keep in view in any reform are the 
benefit to the community as a whole by the working and if neces- 
sary the development of the railway system ; fair treatment of the 
one million persons who are stockholders in the various railway 
undertakings, and who—and this ought to be remembered by 
politicians—are probably voters; cheapness, convenience and 
facilities for those who have to use them for travel or the transport 
of gcods; and also fair remuneration—to the prevention of that 
disease of the industries—strikes—to the men and possibly 
women who are employed in their maintenance and working. 

At the beginning of the War the railways of this country 
were taken over by the Government as @ necessary military 
measure, but at the same time the working of them was left in 
the hands of Companies and their officials. That fact alone is 
a comment on the parrot cry of Nationalisation. But what has 
been the result of the bargain to pay the shareholders the same 
dividends that they received in 1913? The lines may have been 
used efficiently as a military instrument, but it is certain that the 
facilities for the travel of civilians have been greatly curtailed 
and passenger fares have been increased by 50 per cent. But 
further the State has had to pay 25,000,0001. to the shareholders 
more than it received from the earnings of the lines of railway. 
That fact should be a warning to the country and the pro- 
prietors of what will happen at the end of the War, when the 
railways are handed back to the Companies. It is this unsatis- 
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factory outlook which has induced some persons to insist that 
they ought not to be handed back at all, but should be retained 
in the hands of the State. 

One thing seems certain, however, and that is that the 
present temporary arrangement cannot be made a permanent 
one; but it also seems to be true that the present time is an 
exceedingly opportune one to consider, in the interests of the 
public, the future of railways. Shareholders will, as was pointed 
out, indubitably want to increase rates as they did after yielding 
to the strikers at the instance of a timid Government. Traders 
will inevitably, and probably must, if they are to compete at all 
with foreign rivals, demand a reduction of the charges. The 
only chance for the public between the demands of these two 
naturally greedy servants is to secure increased economy, and, 
at the same time—which is itself economy—increased efficiency. 
We have pointed out that the great Railway Companies them- 
selves found out that that was the way to maintain their revenues 
when they formed the great combinations by which they ‘dis- 
tricted’ England. But if competition is unnecessary in the 
whole of the area served by the London and North Western, the 
Midland, and the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Companies 
on the one hand, or the district served by the Great Northern, 
the Great Central, and the Great Eastern on the other, it is 
impossible to suppose that for the convenience of England the 
house of railways should thus be divided against itself. If, 
as the Railway Companies say, economy and efficiency have 
resulted from these combinations, ov working agreements, 
further economy and efficiency would be brought about if the 
whole of tne railways were worked in the same way. Now, as 
we have seen, there were several ways in which the combina- 
tions which put an end to what has been called ‘ruinous compe- 
tition ’ effected their object. They ceased to run empty trains 
in competition, they gave up to a large extent rival canvassers 
in the towns, they have more recently arranged to ‘ pool’ their 
waggons, so that while one Company wanted waggons for their 
traffic, and another Company had a large number of waggons 
doing nothing, the waggons of the latter could be used by the 
former—an arrangement which has been of great benefit to the 
traders of the country. But there is still immense room for 
improvement. There is a mine of wealth in_ practical 
economies. The shareholders think naturally that they should 
have a return on the capital invested, but they are really only 
entitled to a dividend on capital which has been usefully 
employed. For instance, if a Company has spent money in 
services or accommodation which is useless and ought to be 
scrapped, either by reason of obsolescence, or because in their 
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competition they have duplicated accommodation when it was 
quite unnecessary, it is absurd to suppose that the trade or 
travellers of the country are to go on paying interest or dividends 
upon that wasted capital for all time. Now, take an illustration. 
If Mr. Gattie is right in saying that, instead of seventy-four 
stations in London which cumber 3000 or 4000 acres, the whole 
of the business of interchange of traffic could be more quickly 
and efficiently done in a Clearing House occupying 30 acres— 
then the present arrangement is wicked waste of capital. If it 
is true that the great standing army of waggons of 1,500,000— 
which for 97 per cent. of their time are idle and non-earning 
plant—could be mobilised, it is obvious that there would be a 
great surplus of rolling stock which could be sold and need not 
be repaired and maintained. If it is true that four fifths of the 
time of a Railway Company’s very expensive locomotives is spent 
on shunting instead of running, and if that waste could be put 
an end to by the employment in a Clearing House of ‘ Truckers’ 
and ‘ Containers,’ it is obvious that there is a large opening for 
economy. But these wasteful proceedings are not confined to 
the London area. Lavish provision of terminal station accom- 
moéation is the rule in all our large towns—idling waggons and 
dawdling locomotives exist on every line—and the running of 
inter-station trains, which is said to amount to 700 a day in 
London, takes place of course in other great centres of industry. 
Now it is obvious that the shareholders are not entitled to a 
return from the trading and travelling public upon all the capital 
which is thus foolishly employed—and that the way to econo- 
mise in these matters is to combine in working, sell the surplus 
lands, which are very valuable, and sell or scrap the useless 
rolling-stock. Now all this can and ought to be done at once; 
now while railways are in Government hands, and before they 
are handed back to the Companies, is the time, if not to do 
it, to arrange for its being done whenever the War comes to an 
end. 

Now I have said that I am not in favour of the nationalisation 
of the railway undertakings, but I am in favour of the State 
purchase of the railroads of this country. I do not remember 
a time when the ordinary roads were in private hands. Indeed 
it seems an anomaly that these arteries of traffic, which are as 
essential to the civilised life of a country as the veins and arteries 
are to the body, should be in private hands. They ought to be 
free to all, either on the payment of the tolls, as in the old turn- 
pike days, or by contributions to the county or borough rates, 
as to-day. But these our iron roads have to a large extent super- 
seded the old turnpikes and highways, and it seems natural that 
these, the most vital constructions, should be public property. 
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Now that does not mean that the State should purchase the 
‘undertaking’ and that it should work the railway, but that the 
State should purchase all the structures that are useful in the 
working of the railways of this country, rejecting and leaving 
in the hands of the Company all that is useless like surplus station 
accommodation, and leasing these purchased properties to a Com- 
pany or the Companies, who would have to pay a rent to the State 
for the leased lines, which would pay the interest on the purchase 
money and possibly a sinking fund as well, and who would have 
to look for their remuneration to the carrying business. Now 
if the State purchased, it ought to refuse to purchase a dozen 
good stations where one wasall that was required, and the remain- 
der, which would be left on the hands of the Company or Com- 
panies, should be sold and the purchase money applied to the reduc- 
tion of their capital indebtedness. In the same way the money paid 
to the Companies for the lines would largely reduce the Companies’ 
capital, although against this would have to be placed the rent 
paid to the owners of the line, which would be a debt on the 
revenue account. But further, if the lines were leased by the 
State to the Companies or an amalgamated Company, it ought to 
be under strict conditions as to the working of these roads in 
the interests of the public. All the statutory conditions or regu- 
lations, which were devised for what was thought to be the 
protection of the traders, could, if they were still thought expedi- 
ent, be introduced as covenants into the lease or leases, and the 
breach of any of these could be prevented or remedied, just as the 
covenants in an ordinary building or farming lease are en- 
forced, not, that is, by a special tribunal (which was always an 
anomaly, for no industry should have a court to itself), but by the 
ordinary legal machinery. Even in this respect, by the doing away 
with the Railway Commission, there would be a small economy 
which is worth considering on the principle that if the pence are 
looked after the pounds are secure. 

But it may be urged that if the Railway Companies to- 
day cannot make the railways pay satisfactory dividends, as 
they did in the ‘sixties and ‘seventies, and if they have to 
increase their rates, there is no chance of better remuneration 
or of lightening the burdens that the trade has to bear; that 
under this dual arrangement by which the State is to 
be the owner of the lines, stafions, docks, and canals, and 
a Company or Companies are to provide the rolling-stock and . 
work under a lease, there is no guarantee of more earnings or lower 
rates. But that is not so. In the new arrangement in the first 
place the Companies would be paid a large capital sum for their 
road and their terminal accommodation which was essential to 
its proper working; in the second place théy would shed all 
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that useless and most expensive terminal accommodation which 
has in the competitive period cost the Companies millions, 
the interest on which is the principal reason for the high goods 
rates charged to traders. But the getting rid of these expensive 
adjuncts—the working by means of a Central Clearing House in 
great towns—the diminution of the shunting operations of engines, 
and of immense numbers of waggons which seem to be usefully 
worked only 10} minutes out of a day of 24 hours, and other 
obvious economies which would be effected under a combined 
working for non-competitive purposes, would enable the Companies 
largely to reduce the rates, and also, at any rate, to maintain 
their dividends. It is useless capital that eats the revenue. It 
is waste of time that makes all operations expensive. The Com- 
panies in parting with these useless adjuncts would be getting 
rid of a white elephant, and as their town stations are of immense 
extent, and are most valuable sites for industrial and commercial 
buildings, they would be putting money in their at present not too 
full pockets. The secret of successful trade in the present day 
is mobilisation. In a modern manufactory the whole of the work 
is done by machinery and it is all in motion. Sacks are put in 
position by running ways, grain is elevated by machinery. The 
parts of a car are assembled as it were on a running river of 
electrically moved cradles. And the only place where mobilisation 
does not seem to be doing its ‘damnedest ’—as Sir Julian Byng’s 
Tanks did—is in connexion with the carrying, collection, and 
delivery trade of the country. The Railway Companies still have 
their slow-moving carts which waste two thirds of their time in 
the congested streets of our towns, instead of quick-moving motor 
lorries. But in this and the other connexions that have been 
mentioned, we have one of the explanations of the labour troubles 
of our times. Employers, whether railways or others, can 
afford to pay good wages if all the time of the people they employ 
is usefully and remuneratively spent. It is the time that men 
are doing nothing, like the sedentary waggons, that makes the 
wages high, and makes it hard for the Companies to pay higher. 
But if they could ‘ speed up’ their collection and delivery, if they 
could speed up their exchange of traffic, if they could use their 
locomotives for running instead of for shunting, the time econo- 
mies would enable them to give better wages to the men in their 
employment. In this way we would get then a more contented 


. labour world, a better served trade, a happier set of share- 


holders, and the effective control of railways by their landlord, 
the State, in the interests of the public. It seems that at any 
rate it is in this direction that we must look for anything like 
a prosperous future for the railways of the country. 


J. H. Batrour-Browne. 











CONFESSIONS OF A PEACEMAKER 


THE following narrative recounts the impressions received and 
the lesson slowly learned during more than forty years of inter- 
course with German scholars and German people, and attempts 
to estimate fairly the good and the evil in the German system 
which is in operation now. It records the experience of one who 
was for thirty-eight years consistently inclined to favour Germany 
and German thought, until in 1912 the growing change of tem- 
perament in that country at last convinced him that his former 
opinions were no longer true to present facts; that the spirit of 
Germany had changed and made that country now an ever- 
present and increasing danger to peace; that German feeling 
regarded Britain as being the one great obstacle impeding her 
progress towards World Empire; that German intentions were 
concentrated upon preparing for the destruction of British power ; 
and that war was inevitable. 

This does not, however, mean that Germany was entirely 
wrong and Great Britain was entirely right. The strength of 
Great Britain throughout history has lain in the fact that it 
was developing on a line which on the whole approximated more 
closely than the evolution of any other country to the true line 
vf development for the world asa whole. Its weakness has lain in 
the fact that this truth was not comprehended either by the people 
_ as a whole, or by the politicians who were from time to time placed 

in power ; and it may be useful at the present time to realise what 
are the sources of the strength of Germany, and what is the foun- 
dation on which the State is built up in its immense power and its 
danger to all the world (except those States which are willing 
to be servants and slaves of this ambitious people). It is not on 
its crimes and its faults that the strength of Prussianised Germany 
rests, but on its excellences. It has lost through its conceit, and 
through the ignorance which that conceit generated, and through 
the criminality and blundering which have often resulted there- 
from, the success which otherwise it might have gained. 

This may be best understood through a contemplation of 
the gradual evolution of the new Germany out of the old, as it 
has presented itself to observers who have been contemplating 
it and interested in it for a long term of years, and who have 
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seen the transformation and regretted that it was not taking 
place in the right direction. 

The strength of the case which is presented in these pages 
lies in this, that a strong prepossession due to the sympathy and 
liking that I acquired for the old Germany, and continued to feel 
for the new Germany, was sapped very slowly in the course of 
years. In spite of this strong personal feeling, the facts which 
I saw and heard forced me to conclude that not merely were the 
two countries drifting towards war, but that in time of peace 
Germany was steadily and resolutely preparing to force war at 
the time which should be most advantageous to herself. 

In the branch of scholarship to which my life has been almost 
entirely devoted my associations were at first mainly with German 
scholars. There is only an exception to be made in respect of 
several French scholars with whom I have been brought into 
most friendly relations (which have lasted in at least one case 
unbroken for thirty-seven years), and of occasional correspondence 
with scholars of some other countries, such as Italy. American 
scholars, of course, I count as practically united with us, although 
as a general rule they used to be more inclined towards German 
than towards English methods. I first went to Germany in 1874, 
after living for two years as an undergraduate in Oxford; but 
during those two years I had never come into relations with the 
real Oxford. The first two years of undergraduate life for a 
Scottish student there are often rather difficult to spend well. 
The surroundings in which he is living are strange to him and 
he does not easily adapt himself to them. I spent them in a 
rather old-fashioned College, which at that time was not a good 
representative of the spirit of Oxford. It had its good qualities, 
and it contained some able men, but I did not comprehend the 
qualities or get into acquaintance with the men; and at the end 
of two years it seemed to me as if the scholar’s career for which 
I had come to Oxford was regarded in the College as either a 
bad joke or an excuse to avoid elementary lectures. So on the 
afternoon of the viva voce, which concluded the first public exam- 
ination for me, I started for Germany and stayed there until the 
last day of the Long Vacation. It was at a German University, 
as I must in honesty say, in contact with scholars of a long-past 
generation, that I learned how to begin the scholar’s life with a 
new interest and with better hopes. It would probably have 
been fortunate for me, if I had had the opportunity later to sup- 
plement the German experience by corresponding experience in 
France; but the France of that day was not the France of the 
twentieth century, and did not offer the same attraction or the 
same teaching and example that French scholarship now 


presents. 
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On returning from Germany in October 1874, I had the 
opportunity of coming in contact with the real Oxford, both 
because the work for the Final Schools was at that time infinitely 
superior in quality and educative impulse to the work for the 
first public examination, and because through letters of intro- 
duction and recommendation from German scholars I began to 
know.many distinguished personalities in the world of Oxford 
scholarship, among whom may be mentioned (taking them in 
chronological order) Cook Wilson, Max Muller, Sayce, T. H. 
Green, Jowett, afterwards Pelham and Bywater (to both of 
whom I have been profoundly indebted), and many others; but 
the beginning had come to me through Germany. Such an 
experience and such help at the outset of life no man can ever 
forget or depreciate. 

From 1874 to 1905 my acquaintance with Germans was almost 
entirely confined to scholars of the old generation and the old 
school. Their teaching always was to accept no man’s dictum, 
to follow nobody however great his standing in the world of 
scholarship, to think always for oneself, and to understand that 
another man’s knowledge is always falsely apprehended until 
it has been translated into a new form that makes it one’s own 
personal thought, new and growing. If I have applied this 
teaching to those teachers themselves, it is exactly what they 
would approve, though it has provoked some sharp criticism from 
the disciples of Kultur in Britain, who have maintained that I 
contradicted and undervalued German scholarship. It was to 
the support of these old Germans that I was mainly indebted for 
such small success as I have gained in a scholar’s life; and I 
have always tried to repay my debt by kindly feeling, by appre- 
ciation and admiration of all that is good in German scholarship, 
and by frank outspoken criticism, where I differed in opinion. 
It has not been those whom I most freely criticised that have 
been the least friendly to me. Such was the old style of German 
thinking. What is the new style in life and in thought, which 
began to affect even scholarship and to modify the tone of 
research ? 

The old experience continued after I was sent out in 1880 to 
Asiatic Turkey and the Eastern Greek world as a Research 
Fellow. Above all, and yet only one of many, Humann, the 
excavator of Pergamos, a very experienced traveller in Asia 
Minor and German Consul in Smyrna, showed me in the early 
years of my life in that country an extraordinary amount of 
sympathy, kindness, good feeling and encouragement, which 
were not abundant in my relations with the official British world 
in Turkey. 

In 1905 I became acquainted for the first time with a German 
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in the political sphere, a Vice-Consul in a remote city of Turkey 
where there were no educated Europeans, and where therefore 
we were thrown together a good deal. He was an Oriental arch- 
aeologist as well as a politician, a good specimen of the result 
that German school education according to the Classical system 
can produce, instructed, able and hard-working ; but he looked 
back on the nine years which he had spent in studying Greek 
and Latin as wasted time. We frequently had political dis- 
cussions, in which he maintained that war between Germany and 
England was inevitable, because the tide of events was too strong. 
As he used to say ‘ Personally I regret the coming war, but it is 
your destiny to stand in our way, and it is our destiny to push you 
aside.’ And then he would add that the most popular subject 
to speak about in a German public meeting was war with Great 
Britain. His frequent reiteration of this prophecy made small 
impression on me then. I used to argue against him that the 
war would postpone itself from year to year through the pressure 
of other causes which he was not taking into consideration, unless 
it were deliberately and intentionally forced on by some misguided 
and ambitious politicians; that there did not exist in Great 
Britain any desire or any force urging us to such a war, and that 
a general war such as would be provoked was opposed to the 
whole current of European civilisation and must prove quite as 
disastrous to the victorious as to the defeated side; and finally 
that the far-seeing men who governed Germany realised that 
this was the real situation, however they might talk in a dan- 
gerous way about the necessity of preparing for war, largely 
for the purpose of inducing the people to accept the burden of 
a Navy. Yet, though I was unconvinced by his argument, his 
intense belief in what he said produced some impression, and 
made me begin to observe the political aspect of the situation. 
In the subsequent years, when brought in contact with a number 
of Germans who were busy in the Turkish political world, I 
observed their words and tried to guess at their thoughts much 
more critically than if I had never come in contact with the 
Consul. As it chanced he was promoted, rather against his will, 
to a distant and higher post : I think he wished to remain in the 
Anatolian sphere of action, which he foresaw would become the 
centre of political interest. He was keenly interested in the 
Arabic inscriptions of Asia Minor, on which he published since 
I saw him an imposing folio (which he kindly sent me) ; and he 
found it consistent with his duty as German Consul to hire 
natives to steal and bring to him parts of important monuments 
of the early Turkish period, which he sent to Berlin via Con- 
stantinople under the consular seal. This became a scandal, and 
when at last two of his native agents were arrested, having in 
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their possession the ornamental door of a famous monument which 
they were transporting eighty miles to the Consul’s house, even 
Abd-ul-Hamid’s Government was moved to interfere, and to 
represent that the Consul was not a desirable official in his pre- 
sent situation. I saw him for the last time in 1907, and the last 
I heard of him was that he died of typhus at Damascus in 1916 or 
1917, having during the preceding years been actively preaching 
the Holy War of Moslem against Briton through the Syrian 
world. 

The length to which he carried his action was somewhat 
disconcerting to one who hitherto had been most favourably 
disposed to almost all things German. The Consul’s conduct 
indicated something rotten in the mind of Deutschland, for he 
was a typical specimen of his class, and not an exceptional case. 
While he acted entirely for the benefit of his country and sought 
no monetary gain from his transactions, and while it was evident 
that his whole mind was concentrated on the glory of Germany, 
yet the way in which he encouraged what was practically theft 
from a friendly nation, in which he occupied a privileged position 
as Consul, was calculated to make one think a good deal. It was 
only after he had left that we heard about the worst of his prac- 
tices : but the mixture of good and bad in his mind was remark- — 
able. Since that time one has become quite accustomed to it, 
but it was then absolutely new and puzzling to me. There was 
no narrow selfishness of the lower type about it ; there was ambi- 
tion of the extremest kind ; but personal ambition was swallowed 
up in the greater ambition of working for the success of Germany. 

He was typical of German thought in another way also; for 
he revealed to me what kind of feeling was entertained in a 
class of German society amid which I had never mingled. He 
was a strong supporter of the Colonial policy, although, as he 
remarked more than once in confidential intercourse, he would 
himself go to a British colony in preference to a German, if he 
were obliged to émigrate. As a staunch adherent of the colonial 
and military policy he was of course a great admirer of the 
Crown Prince, with whom he had been brought into occasional 
rather intimate association. On the other hand he entertained 
a strong dislike for the Kaiser himself, whom he regarded as a 
source of danger to Germany in the future and a misfortune in 
the past. But the most interesting fact was that he expressed 
the strongest dislike for Moltke, at that time Chief of the General 
Staff, as a man of no ability, who owed his position to his name 
and to his faculty of making himself agreeable to the Kaiser ; 
and he remarked several times in an emphatic way that, if ever 
Germany were involved in a great war with Moltke as Chief 
of the Staff, there would be a colossal disaster. This saying 
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undoubtedly reflected the views entertained by a considerable 
body, military and official. I often quoted it as a prophecy during 
that far-away period which lies before the War. It was under 
Moltke’s guidance that the earlier-part of the War was fought 
and the Battle of the Marne was lost by Germany; and, as I 
believe, German military opinion is unanimous that he under- 
estimated the difficulties of the task in France and the amount 
of German troops that would be necessary to perform it. So far 
as I can judge, the one great lesson which German military 
circles have learned from the course of the War is that, if they 
had only understood better the amount of force and munitions 
necessary, their anticipations at the beginning of the War would 
have been realised; and they are treasuring up this warning for 
their better guidance in the next war. 

There was one German-American in Constantinople who made 
an impression on me almost of pure comedy. He was the 
typical conspirator in appearance. As he stood talking to me 
he gave the impression that he was looking right through my 
head at something far away on the other side. If he had been 
an actor practised in playing a part, he could not have more 
perfectly enacted the réle of the conspirator. He was sub- 
manager in a great American business which was gradually estab- 
lishing itself in Turkey, but often when I called on him I was 
told that he was over at the Deutsche Bank, and my own belief 
has always been that he was engaged in an attempt to make an 
arrangement between this American business and the Deutsche 
Bank, which financed and controlled absolutely the principal 
competitor of the Americans in Turkey. When he was appointed 
supreme manager of the American business, a year or two before 
the War began, I concluded that a definite arrangement had 
been made between the two competitors, and that this German 
was appointed to work the American side of the agreement. It 
is, however, a long time since I heard anything about him or 
what was the final issue of his conspiring; but my impression 
is that the influence which he certainly exercised came to an 
end when the Lusitania was torpedoed. 

In the following years I came in contact with a good many 
German officials and others who were employed either profes- 
sionally -or (as gradually became known) secretly on political 
duty. The striking feature in every case was the hard work 
which they applied to their task. They seemed to be always 
at work for Germany, and always thinking about the particular 
duty which fell to their lot. From morning till late at night 
they were studying and planning and discussing and acting with 
a view to the more efficient discharge of their duty. They did 
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not regard their work as ‘shop,’ to be dismissed from their mind 
the moment they left the office. When they entertained a guest 
or were entertained by a host, the conversation, so far as they 
could direct it, was about Turkey, Turkish habits, ways of 
thought and history, or about officials and their character and 
the best way of dealing with them. It was to me enjoyable to 
come in contact with any of the German officials, because every- 
thing in Turkey was an interest to them quite as much as to 
myself. The ordinary Germans whom one met in the eastern 
railway train or hotel were as a rule overbearing, rude and intoler- 
able, until in some way or other they found that I was intensely 
interested in all things Turkish, and then they at once changed 
their manner and became polite and showed themselves good 
conversationalists. It happened several times that a German 
whom I had never seen came to me and apologised for introducing 
himself, explaining that he was deeply interested in Turkey, 
and had learned that I had been travelling in the country for 
many years. But while on this side of their character as hard 
workers and zealous servants of their own country they were 
entirely praiseworthy, they also, like the Consul, made on me 
the impression that they were ready to do anything, if they 
thought it tended towards the glory of Germany. One alone 
seemed to me politically sane and healthy: the rest had all ‘a 
bee in their bonnet’ when the conversation turned on polities. 
Tf many had been sane, and a few excited and unbalanced, there 
would have been nothing to make one wonder; but it was the 
almost perfect unanimity of feeling, and the identity of language 
in which the feeling was expressed, that made so sinister an 
impression. 

Naturally the effect which was produced in the country by 
the highly trained and instructed work, performed with such 
zeal by a large body of men all working on different lines but 
in the same spirit and under the guidance of a great plan, was 
remarkable. Their works of railway construction, irrigation ete. 
were pushed on with great success, and in this respect the German 
influence in Turkey was of a salutary character. On the other 
hand, they succeeded through their other qualities in making 
themselves cordially detested after some years. I have never 
known such universal and vehement expressions of detestation of 
any class of persons as was expressed by every nationality in 
Turkey for the Germans ; and yet their efficiency and success deeply 
impressed all who looked forward beyond the immediate situation. 
As a Turk said, ‘They are locusts who eat up everything and 
leave nothing for any other person’ ; but yet this same man could 
not refrain from the strongest expressions of admiration for the 
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big works which they were undertaking, the energy with which 
these works were pressed on to completion, and their utility in 
helping the development of the country; whereas England, as 
the Turks declared, seemed unwilling to do anything useful in 
Turkey. 

In the summer of 1909 at the table of a Consul-General in 
Constantinople, where a friend and I were the only British 
people present, but where the general feeling was distinctly 
favourable to us, a sailor, at one time an Admiral in the Turkish 
Service, and at that time visiting Constantinople in order to sell 
munitions to the Government, entertained the company with an 
account of what he imagined would necessarily be the naval 
strategy of the Germans in the coming war with England. He 
said that this problem had occupied his thought for years, and 
that he had no doubt what would be the strategy of the German 
Naval Command. He described the extraordinarily difficult 
problem with which the British Navy would be confronted 
owing to the character of the North German coast, along which 
the German Navy could pass from the Elbe to the Ems in 
perfect cover all the way, and he sketched out exactly 
what has been the character of the actual operations during 
the present War, except that, so far as I can remember, 
he said little or nothing about submarine operations. The 
perfect certainty with which he looked forward to the 
inevitableness of this War impressed me even more than the 
arguments of my friend the Vice-Consul. Here was a man who 
was entirely unprejudiced, except that he appeared to be more 
friendly towards Britain than towards Germany. In his opinion 
the two countries were drifting steadily towards war, and it 
seemed to him utterly impossible, in the stage which had been 
reached, that this war could now be avoided. He was not con- 
cerned with the events which were leading up to the war; he 
was interested only in the actual operations of the war so far as 
his own department of the navy was concerned. One thing 
specially impressed me, and was a stimulus to my action three 
years afterwards: he attached the highest importance to the Air 
Service, which in his opinion would play a leading part in the 
coming war. 

On the other hand a much less alarming impression was made 
on me by an excellent authority, with whom I had the oppor- 
tunity of a very long conversation on the subject in Berlin a few 
weeks later. Mindful of what the Admiral had said, I sought 
the opportunity of this conversation. I am not free to mention 
who it was that spoke, but his name would be familiar to every 
person who has taken an interest in diplomacy during recent 
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years. His opinion was that the policy of Germany was directed 
not so much against Great Britain as against the United States. 
The Navy which the Germans were constructing was in his view 
intended to carry German power into South America, and, as he 
added, that inevitably meant war with America, for the people 
of the United States would never stand the interference of Ger- 
many and the establishment of German power in South America. 
He expressed the opinion that some agreement might be reached 
between Great Britain and Germany in respect of the mainten- 
ance of peace, and he declared very emphatically that the German 
Government was an honourable Government which would execute 
any engagement into which it entered with any foreign country. 
I am not sure whether this gentleman still holds the same opinion 
as to the spirit of Germany in its relations with other States; 
but I imagine that he would now express a different view. At 
any rate, his opinion was that, assuming a trustworthy spirit 
in German diplomacy, an arrangement was possible which would 
preserve peace with Great Britain. 

Although it has since then become certain that the Germans 
had thrown dust in this gentleman’s eyes, and that those pre- 
tences of goodwill were a mere blind to keep their real intentions 
hidden, yet this declaration from a man of judgment and experi- 
ence and kind feeling towards England seemed to me very 
important. It served at least to confirm what is known from 
other sources—that there were, outside of and in opposition to 
the military party, some German officials in high position who 
would have been more open to diplomatic proposals and more 
likely to be trustworthy in observing any agreement, than the 
War Party which finally triumphed. My informant asserted 
that the English politicians and Ministers, when they made any 
statement about the relations between the two countries, were 
silent on the questions which the Germans were putting to them- 
selves about English policy, and said nothing to remove the 
suspicions which the Germans entertained ; and accordingly that 
every notable speech made by any Minister in Parliament on this 
subject, while really and honestly intended to help peace, was so 
ill-suited to assuage German feeling as almost to constitute a 
step towards war. 

On the whole this declaration was to me very comforting, 
as it emanated from a man who was in the centre of affairs ; and 
my opinion was largely guided by it in the next three years. I 
was only too ready to receive any such impression, as the one 
thing that filled me with anxiety was the possibility of a great 
European War. I remembered well that week of the three great 
disasters in an early stage of the South African War, and the 
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mental suffering which the triple succession of blows, tiny as 
they were in comparison with what must happen in a great 
European War, had caused me; and ever since that week my 
fervent wish had been that there might never be another war 
during my lifetime, or at all. SoI tried to keep my eyes shut, 
and to comfort myself with thoughts of peace. 

It was only in 1912, as I was returning from Constantinople, 
that suddenly the tremendous danger of the situation revealed 
itself to me. I was invalided home from Turkey in August; and 
in the train, being unfit for any work, I had several days free 
to think about the whole problem of our relations with Germany. 
Many facts, which I had noticed separately during the past 
years, now co-ordinated themselves in my mind, and it stood out 
clear before me that the Consul, who had first attempted to open 
my eyes to the crisis, was right, and that I had been wrong, 
utterly and absolutely mistaken, blind and deaf. War was in 
the air : the people were bent on it. It was blazoned before the 
eyes of every guest at Berlin restaurants, where I saw in 1910 
maps showing the world as it would be in the near future, with 
Austro-Germany stretching from Havre to Constantinople and 
Copenhagen and Riga (though possibly in the class of restaurants 
where tourists and wealthy foreigners congregated such maps 
may not have been displayed). I knew of cases in which enmity 
to Britain was fostered systematically, and even infants at school 
were trained in gamies of hate to England. If this happened 
to my knowledge in one school and one city you can safely say 
that the machine of education worked in exactly the same way 
throughout all the cities of Germany. The boy who looked after 
your office and went your messages, if pressed to answer freely 
what he expected to gain in the coming war with England, would 
explain to you that the object of the Germans was ‘to take your 
money.’ The old people were affected by terror of British 
. invasion. My younger son, learning German in a little town 
of the Black Forest, was often asked in 1910 when the British 
were coming to attack them. A hateful fact, which I had learned 
as long ago as January 1884, now became far more ominous : 
an attaché to the American Embassy in Berlin sent his son to 
school, to profit by the German education which he admired so 
highly. After a few days his son came home, having been punished 
at school because he had failed to inform the master of some 
misdemeanour committed by the boy next him. His father said 
he had done rightly, and while obeying every rule of the school 
himself he ought not to interfere with the conduct of his neigh- 
bours. A few days later the boy returned during schoo] hours 
with a letter from the headmaster to his father. The same thing 
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had happened in class, and he had defended himself by quoting. 
his father’s opinion. He was thereupon sent up to the head- 
master, who sent him home instantly with a brief note informing 
the father that, unless he was prepared to instruct his son to 
obey the rules of the school completely, he must remove him. 
The boy did not return to school. 

Such was the system of school management throughout 
Germany. It began from the earliest stage and continued 
throughout. It was especially dangerous in the case of young 
children, because the foundation of character is laid before the 
age of seven, and it is extremely difficult afterwards to eradicate 
teaching which has sunk into the mind and almost made itself 
part of the body. Every boy was trained from infancy to be a 
spy on his neighbour in the interests of the government, at first 
the government of the school and afterwards the government of 
the nation. The result appeared in the Germans of the new 
generation. LEven the elderly Germans were deeply affected by 
the efficiency and success of this system. A Wirtemberger with 
whom I travelled from Budapest to Constantinople told me that 
the German school and army system was the perfection of demo- 
cracy ; every schoolboy and every recruit was placed on the same 
footing ; and he praised the sense of equality which was thereby 
produced. He failed to see that the officers constituted a 
governing oligarchy from the day that they entered the army. 
This system of class and privilege was in his eyes true democracy. 
Certainly it resulted in the creation of a great army of well- 
trained soldiers, and the spirit of perfect readiness and even of 
eager curiosity to experiment in the use of this magnificent weapon 
seemed to be almost universal among the people, Socialists not 
excepted. 

Among many examples of the new spirit in Young Germany 
I take the following which my daughter heard in Paris a 
few years ago. A young Frenchman was sent to Strassburg 
to learn the language. He boarded with a German family, 
and came to be on very friendly terms with a son of the 
household, who happened to be about his own age. They went 
about together a great deal to their mutual benefit in the learning 
of both languages. On Sedan Day the young German invited the 
French boy to go as his guest to the dinner celebrating the great 
victory in the evening. The Frenchman replied that, it the 
German had not been on such friendly terms with himself, he 
would have thought that the invitation was intended as an insult. 
The German made an awkward explanation, and soon afterwards 
left the room. His old father, who had been sitting in the room, 
then remarked to the Frenchman: ‘There you have a good 
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example of the new spirit in Germany: in my time it would 
have been impossible for any German to behave to you as my 
son has behaved just now.’ 

In the course of years I had accumulated a thousand similar 
experiences, which hitherto had remained isolated, though they 
had made me often say that, while I admired the efficiency of 
the German system, I would rather die than live under it. Now 
in 1912, as I sat in the train, all the scattered facts seemed to 
come together in my mind like a puzzle where each part was 
now fitted into its place, and I found myself on a totally different 
plane of historical insight. In this way I ceased to be one of 
those whom Mr. Churchill described as wise because they dis- 
believed in the coming war between Germany and England, and 
became one of his fools, who regarded that war as imminent; 
and I reached home in August 1912 convinced that war would be 
provoked by the Germans immediately, and that we ought to be 
ready. 

When I read about the negotiations conducted with Germany 
by some of our politicians, I feel that at the time when they 
were so acting I would in the same circumstances have taken 
the same line ; but now I know that I misjudged. When I read, 
again, that Laurence Oliphant as a war correspondent in 1870-71 
went out a pronounced Germanophil, and was convinced from 
what he saw and heard on the German side that the enemy of 
Britain was not France, as he had believed, but Germany; and 
when I see again that Sir Charles Dilke, who also began as a 
Germanophil, foresaw in the same year as Oliphant that the 
danger of the future lay in Germany, not in France, I take shame 
to myself that it was not until 1912 that I learned the lesson. They 
however had been in contact with soldiers and politicians, while 
the Professors of the old school with whom I associated were 
not interested in politics, with the solitary‘exception of Mommsen, 
who had ‘done time’ in prison on account of his opposition to 
Bismarck. 

It always struck me as a pathetic fact in the life-history of 
a great scholar that in Mommsen’s later years, so far as I could 
judge from his conversation and the tone of voice in which he 
alluded occasionally to politics, he had come to the conclusion 
that Bismarck had been right and he had been wrong. There 
cannot be a more humiliating experience, than to recognise in 
the end of life that one’s efforts have been made entirely on the 
wrong side ; and yet after all Bismarck was wrong and Mommsen 
was right. That is the most pathetic feature of the whole situa- 
tion : that Mommsen, having been right, should have been so far 
affected by the new spirit in Germany as to conclude sorrowfully 
that he had for many years struggled against the right. 
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How did it happen that a man of really outstanding genius 
like Mommsen should have been so deceived as to think in his 
later years that he had spent his labour on the wrong side and 
that his old enemy Bismarck had been on the whole in the right? 
The fact is that he saw what the autocratic government had done 
for Germany. I have seen more than forty-three years ago the 
peasantry in rural districts of North Germany. In the appear- 
ance which they presented to a stranger and in the conduct 
which they practised, they were little above the level of sheep 
or cattle, but they have been transformed into a prosperous, 
fairly instructed, but hard and greedy, society. This prosperity 
has been a great achievement, and it is due to the Prussian 
system, bad as it is in certain ways and in its whole spirit, which 
has been carried out with such consistency and thoroughness 
since 1871. This is the great outstanding fact on which rests the 
unity of Germany. All Germans from Baden and Wirtemberg 
to East Prussia and Westphalia have the same feeling—that the 
Government has enormously improved the material condition, 
the comfort and the intellectual attainments of the people as a 
whole. This is recognised by all, and whatever slight element of 
discontent there may be in the country during times of peace, 
caused by the desire felt by many for a higher degree of indivi- 
dual freedom and development, yet in time of war all have rallied 
to the unifying authority which did so much to improve the 
country, and all have recognised that any threats uttered by 
Allied statesmen, affecting the future prosperity of the country 
and the people, made it the interest of Germany to resist as 
enemies those who expressed such sentiments. 

The question was how best to prepare for war. Apart from 
the fact that the people of Great Britain were not willing and 
could not be made willing to form a great army on the continental 
scale, there was one serious objection to that way of preparation. 
It would tend to throw on Great Britain the blame in the eyes 
of the outer world and of future history for provoking the war. 
The result of such action on our part would almost certainly be 
to precipitate the war, while a scratch force got together in this 
way would be of little value. The very fact that we were 
obviously so unprepared with an army for intervention in Europe 
was the one strong reason that would prove to the memory of 
history our innocence of any intention to provoke war, and would 
stand before the judgment of the present world, if war should 
break out, as a conclusive proof that we were not to blame. To 
throw away that immense moral advantage for the sake of hur- 
riedly getting together half a million soldiers appeared to me 
to be not the right way, if Britain had been willing to take this 
step; but Britain was not willing. The Germans were always 
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ready for war on the west. This is a fact which in the present 
day is not sufficiently noted in discussions on the subject. People 
ask which nation mobilised first in 1914. Good authorities had 
assured me for years that there was always ready on the Western 
Front a great German army, fit to march at any hour with 
everything amply provided. The order for mobilisation meant 
to that army an order to march, while its place was filled by the 
reserves which would be rapidly mobilised all over the country. 
This was the great fact of the situation, and must always be 
counted in forming a judgment on the question ‘Who began 
the War?’ 

There were however certain ways in which preparation could 
be made by Great Britain. The scientific equipment and the 
encouragement of inventions subsidiary to war had been almost 
totally neglected, and this difficulty ought to be remedied imme- 
diately. The Air Service and the provision of sufficient wireless 
telegraphy and other scientific preparations ought to be carried 
on with enormously increased vigour, and would be free from 
any objection on the grounds just stated. Yet they were,as I 
knew from good authority, almost totally neglected. For 
example, when the instrument for measuring the length of ether 
Waves was invented (an instrument which is still, as I am told, 
in general use), Great Britain ordered one and Germany ordered 
two hundred as a beginning. Some considerable time later a 
British officer wished to make some experiments for official pur- 
poses with the instrument and was obliged to borrow one from 
the maker. The disproportion in the use of devices of this kind 
between the two countries before the beginning of the War was 
almost incalculable; the maker would have infinitely preferred 
to supply Great Britain rather than Germany, for his whole 
sympathy was with the former and against the latter : but he had 
to consider the interests of his shareholders. 

While I call myself a peacemaker I have always held that 
all boys needed military training, and throughout my time as a 
Professor I preached this and urged it on my classes annually, 
and for a time set an example as an artillery volunteer officer, 
until a serious illness made me incapable of the physical work 
involved in drill. In 1912 I attended a meeting held in Glasgow 
to encourage the construction of aeroplanes in Scotland. In the 
want of any better person I was called to take the Chair, and the 
meeting agreed to form a Company which has ever since then 
been growing and actively at work, and of which I have been 
Chairman. In the remarks that I made to this meeting, which ~ 
were afterwards outlined in a letter to the Scotsman (December 9, 
1912), I enlarged on the fact that it would be impossible to carry 
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on war unless we had command in the air, and I pointed out 
that ‘ wars begin when one party thinks it has a great advantage : 
at present, by almost complete neglect of an air fleet, we are 
denying ourselves a weapon of enormous and vital importance.’ 
I described also the immense expenditure which Germany was 
making on an air fleet, not merely by large State grants, but 
also by the great national subscription of 325,000/. in that year 
for aerial defence ; and said that ‘the best means of combating 
airships is by aeroplanes,’ and that ‘a Dreadnought is now even 
more useless unless it is supported by airships or aeroplanes than 
it is if unsupported by destroyers and submarines.’ 

Then came the Balkan War. The Germans expected (as I 
confess I did) that Turkey would defeat the Alliance; but it 
happened otherwise. The success of the Balkan Alliance opened 
the eyes of the German Government to the existence of a new 
enemy in the south-east which had to be reckoned with or elimin- 
ated. In my eager desire for peace I fancied for a time that 
Providence had interfered to stop the terrible tragedy of a 
European war : it is however not so easy as my fancy assumed 
for human beings to gauge the working of the divine purpose. 
Gradually it became clear that this obstacle had not altered the 
German intentions. It had merely postponed their execution, 
until new preparations were made to face the changed situation. 
The Balkan Alliance had to be broken up; and it was broken 
up, as all now know, by detaching Bulgaria from Serbia and 
Greece, and provoking the second war. Already in May 1913 
one of the most acute observers of events in Constantinople told 
me that an alliance between Bulgaria and Turkey was in course 
of formation, and another described.to me the preparations which 
were already being made in Bulgaria for the attack on the 
Greeks and Serbians (which actually occurred nearly two months 
later). 

Moreover the Germans by a new law added 500,000 men to 
their army; and, so far as I could judge, all the preparations 
for the War were approved heartily by every person in the country 
(one alone excepted, so far as my knowledge extends). Then I 
heard that a great German theologian (who had some years pre- 
viously been in London addressing public meetings as an apostle 
of peace) refused a second invitation to come again to Britain for 
the same purpose, declaring that it was vain to talk about peace 
when Britain was showing itself at every point the enemy of 
Germany. 

I have been always a peacemaker and shall remain so till 
the end; but I know that, when you are brought into relations 
with a bully (and the Prussian Government is essentially a bully), 
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there are only two ways of preserving peace. One is to yield 
and be subservient. The other is to make the bully feel that 
he is beaten. ‘This choice is presented to every race that is 
brought into contact with Germany, and according to its way 
of acting and the choice that it makes between these two alter- 
natives you may judge its character. Those races or monarchs 
that are fundamentally either cowardly or submissive can be 
made the instruments of Germany. The nations that are essen- 
tially free will not submit, and must accept the other alternative. 
Even among the British people there are some that are naturally 
submissive. These prefer to make peace by concession, but 
they do not see that peace by concession is subservience to a bully, 
and must end in slavery to a military oligarchy. The Prussian 
oligarchy would assimilate and receive into itself every suitable 
element in Britain ; and there are many who would enrol them- 
selves as coadjutors and tools. 

To emphasise the outcome of these experiences, I mention 
two incidents taken from the early stages of the War. In the 
first days when the Germans were still only on the edge of 
Belgium, and :when their march through the country was a 
matter of the future, I wrote an article and offered it to an English 
daily newspaper to which I had occasionally contributed in the 
past few years. It was entitled ‘the ‘‘ United States’’ of 
Europe or the United State of Europe,’ and it maintained that 
there lay before Europe two alternatives, either to form a union 
of free States, federated in a certain degree, or to submit to the 
tyrannical unifying power of Germany; and I declared that 
in accordance with their principles the Prussian army would go 
into Belgium like a Zulu invasion under the rule of Chaka, with 
the deliberate plan of ‘stamping Belgium flat’ and conquering 
by terrorisation, and that Germany was able to put in the field 
during the operations an army of twelve millions. The article 
was declined on the ground that it conduced to ill-feeling against 
Germany, and that it would be difficult enough to keep that feeling 
under control even without such artificial stimulation of it. 

In October 1914 I had the opportunity of talking and listening 
to an American of English birth who had made a fortune in 
the States, and was in intimate relations with the great figures 
of industry there. I happened to say that if the Germans had 
gone on in the ways of peace for twenty years, they would have 
got all that they could possibly get by war, and would have 
been, like a robber baron on the Rhine in medieval times, able 
to take toll of the entire industry of the world, drawing the infer- 
ence that they had preferred to win this position quickly by war 
rather than slowly by peace. My interlocutor replied that it 
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would not have taken twenty years to achieve this position, as 
he believed the Germans would have attained it within five years, 
and he proceeded to give reasons for this opinion. 

While it is true beyond question to everyone who has any 
intimate knowledge of Germany in modern times that, with rare 
exceptions, the German people as a whole, Socialists quite as 
much as National Liberals and Conservatives, regarded the war 
with England as a necessary step in the development of Germany, 
yet there can be equally little doubt that the mass of the people 
have learned something from experience ; and it is probable that 
the lesson will last in their mind for generations. They are 
disillusionised. Wisdom has come from suffering. But, on the 
other hand, it is certainly not the case that the Prussian military 
oligarchy have learned anything from the War, except that they 
made certain mistakes in their plans, and that these mistakes 
prevented them time after time from attaining the decisive 
success which frequently seemed to be almost in their grasp. 
The sole wisdom that this aristocracy seems to have learned is 
that those mistakes might be corrected, and a decisive success 
attained in a future war. It is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that, on the day when peace left this governing aristocracy in 
possession of its former power over Germany, the plans for the 
next war would be taken in hand by the General Staff, and 
would be worked out with even greater pains and foresight than 
the plans for the present War through the necessary space of 
years. This aristocracy has suffered little during the War, 
except that it has lost a larger number than it expected of its 
own body ; there have been more deaths than was contemplated ; 
but such is the fortune of war. On the other hand, it has 
held the reins of power throughout the War more completely 
than ever before; and its members are accustomed to direct, 
almost to govern, Austria, Bulgaria and Turkey. They have 
profited in wealth, as they are mainly an agricultural aristocracy, 
and the price of the produce of their estates has been much 
higher owing to the War; while the population on the land has 
not suffered from scarcity of food to anything like the same extent 
as the town population. It would be madness to trust the 
Prussian oligarchy. It might perhaps be safe to trust that a 
self-governing German nation has learned the lesson of suffering 
so far that it will keep to the ways of peace, and avoid the path 
of war; but the people who have learned it have throughout life 
been drilled to believe that they cannot be saved except through 
the military government, and that the Allies would use the oppor- 
tunity of a weak democratic control to trample on the German 
people. Moreover, no discontent and no change of mind among 
the mass of the population can produce any effect on the 
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governing oligarchy so long as the soldiers continue obedient to 
the oligarchy and ready to fire on their fellow-citizens. 

In the rock-sanctuary near the old Hittite capital in Asia 
Minor, where the walls are covered with a long series of religious 
reliefs, 4000 years old, one of the symbols is an upright cross. 
You look closer, and see that it is the hilt of a great cross-handled 
sword, fixed upright in the ground. The same symbol was wor- 
shipped by barbarous tribes on the Black Sea coast 1700 years 
ago. It is now that same ‘old German God,’ to whom the Kaiser 
pays public homage. There is a superficial look of Christianity 
about it, but the second glance shows you that it is the sword, 
- naked and unashamed. 

W. M. Ramsay. 





HOW GERMANY MAKES PEACE 


THE persistent endeavours which have lately been made by the 
German Generals at Brest-Litovsk to force upon Russia, against 
the will of sober statesmen at home and the interests of a per- 
manent European settlement,.a military and therefore a predatory 
peace, afford another rude reminder that these intolerable swash- 
bucklers have learned nothing and forgotten nothing during the 
half-century that has witnessed three great German wars of 
provocation and* conquest. 

In that notable book, so refreshing for its candour and manly 
plain speaking, the Memoirs (Denkwiirdigkeiten) of - Prince 
Chlodwig von Hohenlohe-Schillingsfiirst, for the publication of 
which in 1906 the sons of the third Imperial Chancellor fell into 
disgrace with the Emperor—as a result of which one of them 
is at the present moment to be counted amongst a little band of 
German freemen who, in Switzerland, are doing their best to 
bring home to their countrymen and the world Germany’s respon- 
sibility for the War and its hideous consequences—there occurs 
a passage of singular pertinence to present times and circum- 
stances. Writing in his diary on the 13th of August 1866, when 
the last details of the peace which was to end the Bohemian 
War were being settled, Hohenlohe comments : 


The German people are making speeches and railing, and in the mean- 
time the events with which they will suddenly be faced are preparing 
without their intervention, and then they will have to hold their peace 
and pay. It has always been the same, and it will be for some time 
longer. 


Fifty years have passed, yet the position of the German nation 
remains just as when Hohenlohe wrote these words. It is only 
the other day that the German General Hoffmann told the Bolshe- 
viks at Brest-Litovsk with the cool effrontery of his caste, ‘I 
represent no Government—I represent the German army.’ 

So it was when the Treaty of Prague was concluded in 1866 
and the Treaty of Frankfort in 1871. Not only had the German 
Parliaments nothing whatever to do with the conclusion of these 
treaties, but on each occasion the negotiations were marked on 
the German side by a bitter struggle between the pen and the 
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sword—between statesmanship on the one side, represented by 
Bismarck, and militarism on the other, represented by the King 
and his Generals, the one calling for moderation, the other 
animated by an unholy lust for annexation and booty. 

The memorials of these wars, and particularly the war of 
1870-1871, in the form of the diaries, correspondence, and bio- 
graphies of German statesmen and soldiers, abound in records, 
reflections, and dicta which apply with singular fidelity to the 
situation of to-day. Then as now bloodthirsty German Generals, 
who are never so pious as when engaged in immoral buccaneering 
enterprises, were calling upon their ‘old God’ to rain down red 
ruin upon the nations which had dared to oppose their aggres- 
sive designs, and vowing that their swords should not be sheathed 
so long as blood remained to be shed. Then as now the specious 
plea for security of frontiers was made a pretext for outrageous 
territorial spoliation. 

It is worth while to recall some of the incidents of those 
times, not merely for the illustration which they afford of the 
unchanging spirit of Prussian militarism, but because they should 
warn the Allied Governments of the danger of entering at a 
later date into any negotiations upon the issue of which German 
war-lords, high or low, would be able, directly or indirectly, to 
exercise a determining influence. The facts are well attested by 
German authorities, and no other witnesses are necessary. 

Let me recall first what occurred in the course of the negotia- 
tions over the peace preliminaries of Nikolsburg, antecedent to 
the formal Treaty of Prague of August 23, 1866. Discouraged 
and unnerved by a series of reverses, conscious of his inadequacy 
in the presence of a supreme crisis, and apprehensive of the con- 
sequences of further fighting, the commander of the Austrian 
northern army, the brave but ill-fated Benedek, telegraphed to 
his imperial master the tragic appeal of July 1: ‘Entreat you 
make peace at any price : catastrophe inevitable.’ The Emperor 
replied that peace was impossible, but that if retreat was unavoid- 
able it must be made in good order. On the following day he 
telegraphed to Louis Napoleon inviting him to mediate between 
himself-and Victor Emmanuel, hoping that if Italy, already beaten 
at Custozza, withdrew from the war, the conditions in the North 
would become more equal. The price which Austria was willing 
to pay was the cession to Italy of Venetia. On the 3rd of July 
occurred the crushing defeat of Benedek’s army at Sadowa or 
KGniggratz. That event decided Napoleon to act at once; for it 
suggested to him an alarming prospect—that of Austria being 
reduced to the level of a third-rate Power, with consequences 
menacing to France and the political equilibrium of Europe. On 
the 5th, therefore, he telegraphed to the King of Prussia and to 
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Victor Emmanuel his wish to mediate between them and their 
enemy, simultaneously publishing his decision in the Moniteur. 
To the Prussian King he appealed in the name of friendship and 
generosity : 

I know too well your Majesty’s magnanimous sentiments and cordial 
confidence towards me [he said] not to believe that after having elevated 
so high the honour of your arms you would receive with satisfaction the 
efforts which I wish to make to assist in restoring to your States and to 
Europe the precious boon of peace. 


However prettily this was said, it was not true. For the 
King was not feeling in the least magnanimous or disposed 
to peace. Only on Bismarck’s pressing advice did he accept the 
offer, influenced by the fear that, if Napoleon’s protégé were 
pressed too hard, effective aid might reach him by way of the 
Rhine. Nevertheless, neither King nor Minister ever forgave 
Napoleon for interfering. Bismarck said to his secretaries at 
the time ‘I predict that in a few years Napoleon will regret having 
taken sides against us.’ He told the Imperial Diet (February 19, 
1878) : 


I know well enough what I thought then, and I have not forgotten to 
put it to the account of the Emperor Napoleon. I did not forget his 
intervention, and perhaps it would have been more advantageous for 
French interests if France had not then taken upon herself the office of 
pacificator. 


An armistice was accordingly concluded and negotiations over 
terms of peace were opened at Nikolsburg, the castle of Count 
Mensdorff (the Austrian Foreign Secretary) in Bohemia. There 
Bismarck had around him a devoted band of secretaries and’ 
assistants, each one in his way irreplaceable—Abeken, the scribe, 
and confidant both of King and Minister; Thile, the discreet and 
reticent Under-Secretary ; Keudell, the David whose music could 
banish the chief’s evil spirits ; and Lothar Bucher, the handyman, 
whose mastery of languages fitted him for service in any part 
of the world. 

From Nikolsburg the pious Abeken wrote unctuously, ‘ His- 
tory will praise us for our moderation in not being at Vienna at. 
this time, and it is pleasing to God that we are not there.’ It 
was certainly pleasing to Louis Napoleon, and it was also due to 
him, for the King, had he had his way, would only too readily 
have led his troops into the imperial city. He had counted on a 
triumphal entry into Vienna, as Bismarck said later, ‘in the 
Napoleonic style.’ 

The difficulty was to keep the royal and military demands 
within moderate limits, for the passion for aggression had been 
superheated and political ambitions inordinately whetted by 
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victory. There was a general disposition amongst the Generals 
to magnify recent successes and to think that they justified resort, 
to the severest reprisals. Not satisfied with having brought 
Austria to her knees, they wanted to continue their blows until 
the victim lay broken in the dust. 


All is well with us [Bismarck wrote to his wife on the 9th of July), 
and if we are not extravagant in our demands, and do not believe that 
we have conquered the world, we shall get a peace worth having. But 
we are as quickly intoxicated as dejected, and it is my thankless task to 
pour water in the foaming wine and to make it clear that we are not the 
only people in Europe, but that there are our three neighbours to think of. 


This mood of exaltation had taken hold of the King in par- 
ticular, to his Minister’s alarm. Of William the First’s land- 
hunger Bismarck once said : 


After the Gastein convention [the Austro-Prussian agreement of 1865 
which provisionally determined the administration of the Elbe duchies of 
Schleswig and Holstein] and the occupation of Lauenburg, the first addition 
made to the kingdom under King William, his frame of mind, so far as I 
could judge, underwent a psychological change: he developed a taste for 
conquest. 


Incited now by the military party, the King seemed bent on 
gaining for Prussia the utmost possible advantage, and he frowned 


when Bismarck warned him of the danger of making unreasonable 
demands. 

Bismarck had authorised the Prussian Minister in Paris, Count 
von der Goltz, to sound Napoleon on the question of territorial 
gains, and this he was already doing. Writing later in the month 
to his colleague in London, Count Bernstorff (father of the late 
German ambassador in Washington), Goltz said that the condi- 
tions of peace, as first communicated to him by Bismarck, were 
again and again ‘reversed by later telegrams, announcing a 
growing appetite at every halting place.’ On the 12th of July 
Goltz received from Bismarck a despatch which he described 
as ‘very moderate in its terms.’ It demanded Ausiria’s assent 
to the reform of the Germanic Federation, the payment of the 
war costs, and her renunciation of Schleswig and Holstein, but 
the only cessions of territory asked were—from Austria a small 
rectification of frontier, from Hanover the East Friesland dis- 
trict, from Saxony the Bautzen district, and a piece of Hesse. 
Soon, however, the Generals around the King, encouraging his 
acquisitive instincts, urged him to demand from Austria not only 
part of Bohemia but Austrian Silesia, and pooh-poohed Bismarck’s 
objection that Silesia was a part of the Habsburg kingdom that 
was specially devoted to the reigning family. Bismarck told 
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M. Thiers in November 1870 that after Sadowa the King ‘ would 
have liked to destroy Austria,’ but that he warned him that ‘it 
was too soon for that : we would not have been able to fill the 
empty space from Prague to Constantinople.’* 

Of the German States which had dared to fight against 
Prussia it was now proposed to annex outright Hanover, Hesse, 
Brunswick, and the Free City of Frankfort, while Bavaria and 
Saxony were to be required to make a large surrender of terri- 
tory. Of Saxony the King of Prussia first wanted the whole, as 
in 1815, but later the demand was reduced to the Leipzig and 
Bautzen districts. Of Bavaria he first asked all the territory 
lying north of the Main, but later he was willing to restrict his 
demands to the margraviates of Ansbach, Bayreuth, and Kulm- 
bach, the ancestral seats of the Hohenzollern house. He declared 
that he would rather abdicate than return home without having 
made annexations, and talked of asserting for Prussia ‘supre- 
macy over all Germany.’ Moltke played up to this spirit of 
aggression, and was even prepared to begin a war against France 
if Napoleon carried interference too far. So far did the land- 
greed of the King and his Generals go that even Roon, the 
Minister of War, though a soldier,- at last came round to 
Bismarck’s more statesmanlike views : 

We must not be too immodest [he wrote on the 13th of July] or the 
conflagration will extend further, and we are somewhat exhausted by the 
exertions we have already made in so short a time. 


Never did Bismarck exert his despotic will to wiser purpose 
than when he insisted upon the paramount duty of moderation, 
an attitude in which he was warmly supported by the Crown 
Prince. An event occurred on the 24th of July which decided 
Bismarck to complete the negotiations without delay. A telegram 
from the Prussian ambassador in St. Petersburg warned him that 
the Czar was anxious for a conference of the Powers, on the 
ground that as the questions which were being discussed at 
Nikolsburg involved the subversion of the European settlement 
of 1815 they should not be decided without regard to the neutral 
States. Apprehensive of the result of procrastination, Bismarck 
urgently begged the King to be satisfied with the concessions 
to which Napoleon had already agreed and not to give that 
wavering ruler time to change his mind. ‘ We cannot,’ he said, 
‘rely on the other Great Powers supporting Prussia in greater 
demands, nor even in these.’ But the King was inordinately 
covetous. In his reply he said ‘It is a question of getting as 
much money and territory as we ean without risking everything.’ 


* Notes et Souvenirs, p. 91. 
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It had now been agreed that Prussia should annex, besides the 
Elbe duchies, the entire kingdom of Hanover, Electoral Hesse 
(Cassel), part of Hesse-Darmstadt, and Nassau, with Frankfort. 
On the other hand no cession of territory was to be required from 
Austria nor, owing to her chivalrous championship, from Saxony, 
the most loyal and gallant of her German allies. So liberally 
recompensed for a campaign which had really been little more 
than a promenade militaire, Bismarck declared that it would be 
for Prussia ‘a political blunder’ to attempt to gain a few million 
thalers more from Austria or a few square miles more territory 
from the German States. 

Nevertheless, it was only the interposition of the Crown Prince 
that finally turned the scale and overbore the clamour of the mili- 
tary party. ‘Speak in the name of the future,’ said the King, 
turning to his son, when a critical council of war threatened to 
end in a deadlock. The Crown Prince, who had led Germans 
against Germans against his will, declared for moderation and no 
further annexations, and the King capitulated, though still 
unwillingly. 

Recording this episode the historian Sybel writes : 

It will be difficult for posterity to judge otherwise than that such a 


relation between Monarch and Minister, such a combination of conscious- 
ness of victory and moderation, such a union of self-restraint and genius 


has seldom appeared in history.” 


But it is necessary to add that the moderation, self-restraint, and 
perspicacity were altogether on Bismarck’s side. How much 
credit was due to the King for the generous terms offered to 
Austria is shown by the marginal comment which he added to a 
memorandum on the subject hastily drawn up by his Minister- 
President. 

Inasmuch [he wrote] as my Minister-President has left me in the lurch, 
and I am not in a position to replace him, I have discussed the matter 
with my son, and as he shares the views of the Minister-President, I find 
myself, to my sorrow, compelled, after the army’s brilliant victory, to bite 
into this sour apple and to accept this shameful peace. 


Bismarck relates that the King wept with vexation at Nikols- 
burg when he was not allowed to continue the war. 

Later the Czar warmly interceded with his Prussian relative 
on behalf of Hanover’s blind ruler, but in vain. The King’s 
reply (August 20) seemed to confirm to the full the fears which 
had perpetually haunted the secondary and minor German States 
in all their relationships with the northern kingdom. 


* Die Begriindung des deutschen Reiches, vol. v. p. 298, 
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Believe me [he wrote], nothing has more injured the monarchical prin- 
ciple in Germany than the existence of these small and impotent dynasties, 
which eke out their existence at the expense of the national interests, in- 
differently discharge their sovereign duties, and compromise the reputation 
of the monarchical principle just in the same way as large and poor nobility 
does that of the aristocracy. Public opinion is penetrated by the con- 
viction that these small monarchies stand in natural and necessary opposi- 
tion to the national interest. 


Referring in the same letter to the Czar’s fears as to where the 
promised national Parliament might lead, the King said: 


I shall oppose revolution in Germany in the future as in the past, 
and shall no more subordinate myself to the exaggerated pretensions of a 
German Parliament than to those of the Prussian Diet. 


Here at least the King kept his word. From that day to this 
the German nation has made no advance whatever upon the path 
of parliamentary government as democratic countries under- 
stand it. {7 

The struggle between statecraft and soldiery over the terri- 
torial terms of peace which took place in Bohemia in 1866 was 
repeated in the Franco-German War. Warned by their earlier 
experience, when that war broke out in July 1870 the Prussian 
Generals did their best to keep at home the interfering Minister- 
President—now in addifion Chancellor of the North German 
Confederation. 

It was in the main the same old gang of despots with whom 
Bismarck had done battle four years before. Moltke and the 
General Staff were of opinion that it was their exclusive business 
to impose terms of peace, and that Ministers and diplomats could 
only claim to be called in when these had been fixed and accepted. 
“What has he to do with the war?’ asked the blunt old martinet 
General von Steinmetz, described by Bismarck once as a ‘ pro- 
digal in blood,’ when it became known that the Minister was 
to accompany the army to the field. Bismarck let the Generals 
talk and grumble, but went all the same, and it was well that 
he did. 

Nevertheless, there was continual friction between the states- 
man and the men (in Bismarck’s phrase) ‘ whose trade was war.’ 
Bismarck and Moltke in particular were continually falling out, 
each eyeing the other with suspicion, each jealous of the other’s 
influence with the King, and regarding every conversation 
a deux as a surreptitious occasion of conspiracy. More than once 
the King had to interfere when their bickerings exceeded decorous 
limits. The diaries of Busch, the Minister’s famulus and retailer 
of so much of his smaller small-talk, contain many pointed 
references to these petty jealousies. Thus: 
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The King talked with the Chancellor some time alone, which seemed 
to make some of their highnesses uncomfortable. 


Again : 

The chief again complained that the military authorities do not 
inform him of everything of importance that occurs. In 1866 it was a 
different story. He was then summoned to every consultation. ‘And so 
I ought to be,’ he says, ‘my business requires it: I need to know all that 
goes on in military matters, so that I may be able to make peace at the 
right time.”* 

In later years Bismarck had many frank things to say of 
Moltke, while Moltke avenged himself more cruelly by saying 
as little as possible about the Imperial Chancellor ; in his History 
of the Franco-German War he does not mention Bismarck’s 
name. 

From the first the Generals were ‘out for’ annexations. 
Months before there was any prospect of the end of the cam- 
paign, though its ultimate issue may not have been uncertain, 
they were counting on the spoils and speculating upon how far 
they might push their demands. ‘ There is no longer any doubt,’ 
the diarist Busch wrote even in August, ‘that in the event of 
ultimate victory over France we shall keep Alsace and Metz, 
with the surrounding country.” At that time, however, as 
Steinmetz wrote, ‘the French were not yet humbled.’ With 
the victory of Sedan (September 2) the arrogance of the invaders 
increased. ‘L’équilibre has been entirely destroyed,’ wrote 
Roon to his nephew Moritz von Blanckenburg from Rheims four 
days later; ‘is not the Prussian sword to-day the sceptre of 
Europe?’ Now the cry was raised that France must be crushed 
to the dust. On the 12th of September General von Blumenthal 
wrote in the true spirit of Prussian militarism, as of late witnessed 
at Brest-Litovsk : 


T am disturbed that the French newspapers are beginning to talk of 
peace, and hope we shall not be deceived and led into negotiations. First, 
the enemy must be destroyed and under our feet, otherwise there will be 
no rest. We must not stop as we did before Vienna. We must have a 
triumphal entry into Paris, even if the whole city should be undermined. 
A Blacher, with his hatred of the French, is lacking. 


On the 4th of September, two days after Napoleon had been led 
captive from Sedan to Cassel, in Germany, revolution broke out 
in Paris, the Third Republic was proclaimed, and the Empress 
fled to England. A Government of National Defence was formed, 
with General Trochu as President, Jules Favre as Foreign 
Minister, Iden Gambetta as Minister of the Interior, and General 


3 Bismarch in the Franco-German War, vol. ii. p. 6. 
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Le Flo as Minister of War. France tacitly endorsed the decision 
of the capital. For a short time the new Executive clung to the 
hope that Germany would be willing to agree to favourable terms 
of peace, seeing that France had renounced the Emperor, and 
three days after the fall of Sedan Favre was emboldened to issue 
@ manifesto on behalf of the Government declaring that ‘ not 
one inch of French soil, not a stone of our fortresses shall be 
ceded.’ Yet at this time the German soldiers were making 
wild demands, General von Alvensleben wishing to hold French 
territory as far as the Marne. Bismarck agreed to meet Favre to 
discuss the question of terms, and the interview took place on the 
19th. Although the German demands were not pressed in the 
later hard form, France was unwilling to yield anything at all, 
and the negotiations broke down. 

Bismarck had assured a member of the British embassy, 
several days before this, that Germany intended to demand only 
the fortresses of Strassburg and Metz, and not the Departments of 
which they were the capitals. There was, however, no doubt 
that the Generals were already determined to insist upon the 
cession of all Alsace and at least a part of Lorraine. oon wanted 
to push the German frontier as far as Nancy and to take of French 
Lorraine at least two-thirds. ‘In the interest of our people and 
of security,’ he wrote on the 6th of September, “ we can conclude 
no peace which does not break France into pieces.’ Warning 
voices were raised by friends of Germany in England against 
undue severity, as certain to exasperate a proud foe and leave 
open a festering wound, but they were unheeded. A violent 
change came over the British mind and attitude, directly the 
position of France was seen to be hopeless and Germany showed 
signs of her intention to deal harshly with her. Sedan had 
increased the admiration for the prowess and resource of the 
invading army, but it had also given rise to the hope that a 
generous peace would be offered to the stricken country. When 
that hope was disappointed there was a strong revulsion of feeling. 
The characteristic magnanimity of the Briton, his hatred of oppres- 
sion, and his unchanging propensity for siding with the ‘ bottom 
dog’ asserted themselves, and now sympathy with Germany and 
the German national movement gave place to sympathy with © 
vanquished France and her efforts to renew herself. 

Even in Germany opinion was then far from unanimous as 
to the wisdom of claiming back territories which had not been 
part of Germany for two hundred years, and the Grand Duke of 
Baden, with characteristic perspicacity, declared his belief that 
such a measure would be a political blunder, for the Alsatians 
were passionately attached to France and wished to remain 
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French. The Crown Prince, heart and soul for the war though 
he was, in contrast with his condemnation of the war of 1866 
as fratricidal and culpable, nevertheless objected to the 
annexations, and herein he was supported by the Duke of Coburg. 
In several large towns of Germany, among them Kénigsberg and 
Brunswick, there were popular demonstrations against the policy 
of exasperation proposed, while earnest voices of warning were 
raised against it amongst Liberal, and at an early stage even 
amongst moderate Conservative, politicians and parliamentarians. 
Then as now, however, the military authorities did their utmost 
to repress expressions of public sentiment in opposition to their 
views. They even challenged the right of free speech in the Diet 
and arbitrarily imprisoned one of the best known of democratic pub- 
licists, Dr. Jacoby of Kénigsberg, for no other reason than that 
he had dared to condemn their annexation policy, a measure 
which Bismarck himself admitted to be barely legal and in any 
event ‘inopportune.’ 

Meanwhile, for France disaster followed disaster, and after 
the unsuccessful embassy of M. Thiers to the Courts and Govern- 
ments of the Great Powers in October, his Government knew 
that the only alternatives were to make the best terms it could 
with an exacting enemy or to fight on and take the risk. Writing 
later of the unsuccessful negotiations for an armistice which took 
place in the following month, Thiers said ‘I thought I could guess 
that two milliards (of francs), with Alsace and part of Lorraine, 
without Metz, might be the conditions of a peace, if signed 
immediately.’* Bismarck, then more or less a free man, had, 
indeed, made that offer. The territories demanded later at Ver- 
sailles comprised the Departments of the Lower and Upper Rhine, 
the greater part of the Departments of the Moselle and the 
Meurthe, and two districts of the Department of the Vosges. 
Almost the whole of Alsace (including Strassburg but excepting 
Belfort) and one third of Lorraine, including Metz, affectionately 
described by Thiers as ‘la ville frangaise par excellence,’ were 
cut bodily out of France. : 

When in addition Belfort was demanded Thiers refused, what- 
ever the consequences : whereupon Bismarck said ‘ Believe me, I 
have done everything I could, but as to leaving you any part of 
Alsace it is impossible.’ ‘Concede Belfort and I will sign at 
once,’ said Thiers. Bismarck himself was willing enough: the 
obstacle to reason, then as before, was the rapacity of the 
Generals. He made urgent representations to Moltke, however, 
with the result that a little later he was able to say to Thiers 
‘I have an alternative to propose to you. Which would you 
* Memoirs, p. 93. 
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prefer—Belfort or the renunciation of an entry into Paris?’ 
Thiers, with Favre’s assent, immediately chose Belfort, and so 
the bargain was struck. 

The assent of the Government and the National Assembly, 
sitting at Bordeaux, was still needed, and Bordeaux was far away 
—so far that it seemed unable to realise the hopeless situation 
that prevailed in the actual field of hostilities, or the hard spirit 
of the victors. There was grumbling for a time, and even refusal 
to confirm conditions so much severer than had been expected. 
It was only when the two tribunes had taken to Bordeaux a true 
story of the desperate outlook that the irreconcilable Deputies 
yielded, and Favre was able to telegraph to Bismarck (March 1) 
that the Assembly accepted the terms. For acceptance there voted 
548 Deputies, while 106 were against. Nevertheless, to represent 
the vote of the Assembly, as Count von Hertling did recently, as 
the confirmation of a deliberately concluded contract, is an out- 
rage upon reason and truth. France submitted to the sword of 
a ruthless enemy, but only because her own sword had been 
broken into pieces. The true voice of France spoke in the pas- 
sionate protest of the Deputies of the annexed territories, declaring 
to be null and void ‘a compact which disposes of us without our 
consent.’ As is well known, the indemnity exacted was five 
milliards of francs, or two hundred million pounds. The sum 
originally demanded was eight milliards, while M. Thiers offered 
only two ; in the end a compromise was arrived at by the common 
expedient of ‘ splitting the difference.’ 

Alsace had unquestionably been the prize from the beginning. 
When, in the middle of August 1870, Count von Bismarck- 
Bohlen was made Governor of the province, the Prussian General 
Staff published a map defining as the limits of his government 
the very frontiers which later became the frontiers of enlarged 
Germany. Yet at that time Strassburg had not been taken and 
Metz had not been invested. 

Bismarck’s attitude on the French annexation question has 
been a subject of much controversy. It is well known that in 
later years he took pains to present himself in the light of the 
moderator, standing between vanquished and helpless France 
and the rapacious Generals—the réle which, as we fave seen, he 
claimed to have played at the close of the Bohemian War. The 
diligent student of Bismarck’s public life and speeches will recall 
not a few occasions on which he endeavoured after the event to 
disclaim, or minimise his own share of responsibility for, measures 
or decisions whose wisdom or success became increasingly doubt- 
ful with the lapse of time. For with all his greatness Bismarck 
did not despise popularity, though far more than unpopularity 
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he disliked failure. Nevertheless, his claim in this instance was 
undoubtedly justifiable. 

Upon the question of the annexations he found himself for a 
long time at variance with Moltke and the Generals, since for 
him political considerations came first, and these seldom seemed 
to coincide with the views and requirements of the military 
experts. There was hardly any limit to the severity which the 
Generals were prepared to visit upon the beaten foe. All through 
the negotiations he had to be continually on his guard against 
the devices of the military, who were for ever trying to get the 
last word with the King and to force their will upon him. The 
diarists of the time have mych to say upon the point. Thus 
Prince Hohenlohe writes : 


In the middle of November (1870) Bismarck was very excited about 
the influence of Moltke and particularly von Treschow, on the King, since 
political action might thereby be paralysed. 


The soldiers wanted enlarged frontiers and cared nothing for 
the political consequences, while these were for the statesman 
decisive. General von Blumenthal writes on the 8th of 


September : 


Count Bismarck was with me for half an hour, and talked much with 
me on the general situation. Unfortunately he does not appear to me to 
hold the right and necessary standpoint, which is, that we should take no 
notice of the threats of foreign Powers, but treat the French as really 
vanquished and destroyed enemies, and humiliate them as much as lies 
in our power. It must be done so thoroughly that they will not be able 
to breathe again for a hundred years. 


As late as the 24th of February 1871 the same implacable 
terrorist acknowledges Bismarck’s restraining influence, writing 
after a conversation with the Minister : 


Bismarck is carrying on too fine a policy, taking into account matters 
which do not appear to me to be pertinent. Now it is the foreign Powers, 
now consideration for the enemy, which must not be mortally embittered, 
etc. To the simple intelligence of a soldier all this appears comical. The 
beaten-down enemy must so bleed that he will not be able to stand up for a 
hundred years: he must be bound in chains which will prevent him from 
thinking of revenge. 


From first to last Bismarck favoured a much smaller cession 
of territory than the Generals demanded. In September he said 
to his secretary Busch that he would be contented with the for- 
tresses of Strassburg and Metz alone, and he rejected the idea of 
appropriating the whole of Alsace on historical grounds, as ‘a 
professors’ idea.’ Under the pressure of the Generals, who had 


the ear of the King, he had to abandon this standpoint, but even 
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when the retention of Alsace was beyond doubt he still fought ~ 
against the exaction of Metz, as being a French city whose inhabi- 
tants would be sure to make disaffected German citizens and so 
cause the new Empire much harm. As late as the end of January 
he would have allowed Metz and Lorraine in general to remain 
with France, and even after the decision to take Metz had been 
taken he regretted it. ‘1 donot like the idea of so many French- 
men being in our house against their will,’ he said on the 22nd 
of February. He then suggested that it would be far better to 
accept another milliard of frances instead of Metz, adding ‘ We 
would then take 800,000,000 francs and build ourselves a fortress 
a few miles further back, somewhere about Falkenberg or 
towards Saarbriicken; we should then make a clear profit 
of two hundred millions.’ In the following year he told 
Count von Beust at Gastein that ‘he had opposed the acquisition 
of Metz because of the disaffection of the inhabitants, and that 
he only yielded in consequence of the urgent demands of the 
military authorities, who said that it would make a difference of 
100,000 men in time of peace.” 

On the whole, therefore, Bismarck’s claim, that he was dis- 
posed to deal far more gently with France than the soldiers wished, 
must be regarded as well founded. It is clear that he trusted 
his own judgment to the last, and only surrendered to a com- 
bination of military authority which the King either sympathised 
with or would not face the responsibility of over-riding. Not only 
so, but this conflict between civilian sagacity and military dictator- 
ship continued to the twelfth hour.. Recording on the 25th of 
February his joy that the soldiers were to have their way, Blumen- 
thal remarks ‘ Everything just as I wanted it! And now I must 
beg of Bismarck a heartfelt apology. Moltke is said to have 
been heard again yesterday, and to have insisted on Metz.’ 
Beaten in 1866, the ‘men whose trade was war’ had their way 
in 1871, and Europe is to-day bleeding to death in consequence. 

The moral to be drawn from historical analogies is seldom 
so obvious as in the present case. ‘Now all these things are 
written for our warning’: and may it not almost be added, in 
this time of universal catastrophe, ‘unto whom the ends of the 
world are come’? ‘The spirit of military aggression which strove 
to dominate the Prusso-Austrian peace settlement of 1866, and 
which poisoned the falsely called settlement of 1871, is 
still alive in Germany to-day. There are worse things 
than war, and the worst of all would be a German Generals’ 
peace. It is not enough, however, that the Allied nations should 
be determined to fight on until this spirit has been deprived of 

* Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 260. 
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opportunity or power for evil, for that is a proposition no longer 
arguable. It is not less important that when the time for peace 
negotiations comes, be it late or soon, the Powers which are 
struggling to free the world from the menace of Prussian tyranny 
shall resolutely refuse to treat with the band of military criminals, 
or any of them, who made this War, and who have already flung 
at Europe in advance the deliberate challenge that they would 
represent at the council-board neither the voice of the German 
nation nor the wishes of the German Parliament, but only the 
interests of the army. To parley with such men were to accept 
them at their own insolent valuation. 


WILLIAM Harsoutt Dawson. 
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